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F  tliere  be  aiig-lit  in  this  world  wliicb  e^ 
fectually  illustrates  the  connection  betweec 
tliing-s  apparently  small  and  the  largest 
interests  of  liumanitj,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  lives  of  the  .Saints,  and  of  those  who 
most  nearly  resembled  them, — servants,  as 
it  were,  in  the  same  family,  and  often  less 
beyond  the  grasp  of  ordinary  appreciation 
in  consequence  of  having  attained  to  an 
elevation  less  exalted ; — and  in  their  lives 
the  deepest  significance  will  fi'equently  be 
found  not  in  those  more  prominent  actionSf 
winch  have  externally  most  in  common  with  action^ 
great  according  to  a  worldly  estimate,  but  in  matters 
apparently  of  mere  detail,  casual  incidents,  and  sayings 
recorded  we  hardly  know  why.  As  a  man's  deport- 
ment upon  great  occasions  reveals  less  of  his  habitual 
character,  and  has  less  of  physiognomic  expression, 
than  his  ordinary  bearing;  so  it  is  often  from  the 
most  ordinary  action?  of  holy  persons  that  we  can  learn 
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most  concerning  the  operations  of  that  diTine  and  inne? 
life,  of  which  their  outward  life  is  a  manifestation.  Nor 
are  such  questions  interesting  only  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  or  as  a  subject  for  the  meditations  of  psycholo- 
gists. They  have  the  most  important  bearings  on  social 
relations.  Nothing  is  more  centain  than  that  so  long  as 
nations  continue  to  be  formed  of  individuals,  and  the 
body  pohtic  to  find  its  type  in  the  personal  being  of  man, 
so  long  will  our  political  and  social  insight  be  in  proportion 
to  our  insight  into  what  is  deepest  and  noblest  in  human 
nature.  All  political  science  is  empirical  which  does 
not  look  for  the  philosophy  of  society  in  the  nature  of 
man;  and  our  speculations  on  the  latter  subject  can 
never  rise  above  materialism  until  we  contemplate  the 
nature  of  man  as  irradiated  by  the  light  cast  down  upon 
it  from  that  spiritual  part  of  his  being  in  which  he  con- 
verses with  God.  Man  was  made  after  the  divine  Image : 
no  scheme  of  human  society  can  therefore  be  sound,  un- 
less over  every  portion  of  it  the  light  of  that  Image  be 
diffused.  The  aspirations  and  efforts  of  holy  souls  are 
scattered  beams  of  that  primal  glory,  reflected  fr-om  the 
face  of  human  society ;  and  if  we  shut  om*  eyes  to  them, 
we  simply  exclude  that  highest  form  of  teaching  which 
proceeds  at  once  from  a  Divine  Teacher  and  from  hu- 
man experience.  Far  from  a  philosophy  unenlightened 
by  a  Christian  estimate  of  man's  condition  being  capable 
of  discovering  a  remedy  for  the  evils  that  depress  our 
mortal  lot,  it  is  incapable  of  ascertaining  what  those 
evils  are,  and  discriminating  between  blessings  and 
curses.  The  consequence  is,  that  false  ideals  respecting 
the  natiu'e  and  end  of  man  have  again  and  again 
promptec'  genius  to  waste  itself  upon  schemes  of  humaj 
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hnprovei^ent,  which,  if  the  woiM  were  Pagan,  coiild 
only  be  reproached  with  being-  chimerical,  but  which, 
in  a  Christian  order  of  thing-s,  are  absolutely  self-con- 
ti'adictory.     A  few  words  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this. 

Subjection  to  rule  is  the  common  lot  of  man.  Is 
that  circumstance  an  evil  or  not  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  must  be  derived  from  just  views  not  only  with 
respect  to  man's  destiny  in  this  world,  but  to  the  mode 
in  which  God  trains  His  creatures  for  another  world  in 
which  freedom  is  united  with  absolute  obedience.  Po- 
verty is  often  an  evil :  are  we  then  to  conclude,  or  not, 
that  economical  views  are  sound  in  proportion  as  they 
favour  the  larg-est  possible  acquisition  of  national  pro- 
sperity ?  The  answer  again  resolves  itself  into  moral, 
and  ultimately  into  religious  views,  respecting  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  outward  well-being  of  man  stands  to 
his  inner  well-being.  Is  ignorance  an  evil  ?  Why  is 
it  an  evil  ?  and  is  the  remedy  to  be  found  in  such  an 
education  as  most  largely  develops  man's  intellectual 
powers,  or  in  that  which  most  effectually  disciplines  his 
spiritual  being-  ?  The  answer  depends  on  the  estimate 
we  form  of  the  relations  between  truth  and  knowledge, 
the  human  will  and  the  human  mind.  Bodily  afflic- 
tions— Should  we  seek  a  state  of  things  in  which  these 
ai'e,  by  any  innocent  means,  simply  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  or  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  endurance  of 
them,  and  the  mitigation  of  them,  are  made  most 
conducive  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  Again,  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong — what  should  that  be  ?  All  virtues 
are,  of  course,  to  be  exalted,  and  all  vices  to  be  con- 
demned; but  how  are  we  to  proportion  our  respect  and 
our  condemnation  ?     Many  of  the  natura  virtues,  such 


as  courag-e,  industry,  moderation,  Sec,  contrib  ite  very 
Btrikmg^ly  to  the  outward  greatness  of  communities, 
even  when  alloyed  by  several  vices,  such  as  pride  and 
covetousness.  On  the  other  hand,  a  g'reat  deal  of  faith, 
hope,  charity,  humility,  and  patience,  especially  when 
mixed  up  with  defects  such  as  even  saints  have  not  been 
exempt  from,  often  fail  to  produce  any  very  splendid 
external  result.  What  class  of  virtues  oug-ht  we  then 
chiefly  to  venerate  ? — These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the 
social  questions  upon  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
greatest  lig-ht  must  be  tlirown  by  such  views  of  human 
life  as  are  illustrated  by  the  records  of  those  who  have 
lived  for  God,  and  whose  life  has  commonly  been  hid- 
den from  the  world. 

Passing'  by,  then,  those  hij^her  considerations  re- 
specting the  interior  life,  as  to  which  the  following 
biographies  are  far  more  eloquent  than  any  comment 
on  them  could  be,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate 
the  degTee  in  which  they  stand  related  to  the  questions 
of  the  day.  More  clearly  than  half  the  abstruse  books 
with  which  the  inquiring  mind  concerns  itself,  they  illus- 
trate the  social  problem  of  the  age,  especially  as  forced 
on  the  attention  of  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the 
modern  world,  England  and  France.  Each  of  thesG 
countries  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  fortunes  into  its 
own  hands  in  a  gi-eater  degTee  than  any  other  of  the 
old  countries  of  Europe.  Both  have  abounded  in  teach- 
ers whose  constant  advice  has  been  to  work  out  new 
destinies,  worthy  of  an  advanced  period  of  civilisation ; 
but  who,  whiwe  they  agreed  in  destroying  the  institu- 
r>jos  of  CathoRc  Christendom,  have  often  agi'eed  in  littli 
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else.  The  experim(int,  so  far  as  it  lias  been  carried  out, 
has  not  proved  in  all  respects  successful ;  and  tlioug-h 
nothing-  could  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to  imagine 
that  the  middle  ag-es,  or  any  other  periods  of  the  world, 
are  to  be  lived  over  again,  it  assuredly  is  not  unwise  to 
ask  ourselves  what  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  past 
times,  and  how  far  the  institutions  which  they  built  up 
for  the  relief  of  man's  estate  are  applicable  to  present 
times,  and  to  those  that  await  us.  The  latter  end 
of  the  last  century  ushered  in  the  most  momentous 
event  since  the  Keformation,  and  the  one  most  analogous 
to  it  in  the  political  order,  viz.  the  French  Revolution. 
Incomplete  as  is  the  restoration  of  religion  in  France, 
the  degree  in  which  it  has  taken  place  is  the  fact  of 
chief  importance  amid  the  mutations  to  which  France 
has  been  subjected  in  the  present  century.  To  what  is 
it  that  society  owes  this  partial  restoration,  and  the  re- 
turn of  civil  order,  so  closely  connected  with  it  ?  Has 
England  no  difficulties,  political  or  social,  for  which  a 
remedy  can  be  found  in  manners  or  institutes  such  as 
were  her  glory  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy,  of  the 
Conquest,  of  the  Crusades,  of  Magna  Charta — such  as 
her  Edwards,  her  Henrys,  and  her  Alfred  revered? 
These  are  questions  on  which  the  humble  persons  re- 
corded in  the  following*  volume,  whether  founders  of 
convents  or  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  wide  field  of 
religious  charity,  perhaps  never  meditated,  but  for  the 
solution  of  which  their  biographies  furnish  no  small 
materials.  They  teach  us  how  it  is  that  even  among- 
those  who  have  lost  the  divine  gift  of  faith,  religion 
Btill  retains  in  part  her  healing  power. 
Tn  the  miiist  of  the  stupid  intuits 
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which  the  Church  is  constantly  assaued,  her  l«eneficent 
mission  remains  ever  attested  bj  one  note  at  least  to 
which  men  of  g-ood-will  cannot  remain  permanently  in- 
sensible. Like  her  Divine  Lord,  she  "  goes  about  doing 
g-ood."  She  has  her  higher  as  well  as  her  lower  office; 
and  while  she  preaches  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  she  also  does  what  this  world  vainly  attempts  to 
do,  in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  calamities  that  afflict 
our  temporal  state.  Banished  from  the  thrones  of  out- 
ward dominion,  she  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  prisons 
and  the  hospitals.  Her  consolation,  when  no  longer 
allowed  to  g-uide  the  soul,  is  to  heal  the  sick  body  of 
those  who,  in  their  delirium,  cannot  abstain  from  strik- 
ing at  her  who  would  soothe  their  pains.  As  children 
come  back  in  sickness  to  be  tended  by  a  mother,  whom, 
in  the  intoxication  of  health  and  strength,  they  had 
neglected  or  injured;  so  nations,  after  the  storm  of 
revolution  has  swept  by,  retur-n  to  have  their  wounds 
dressed  by  her  in  maligning  whom  they  once  delighted. 
Of  this  fact  revolutionary  France  has  been  a  conspicu- 
ous example.  Amid  the  wreck  of  her  old  institutions, 
the  noblest  of  her  triumphs  was,  as  she  deemed  in  the 
hour  of  madness,  her  victory  over  the  Church.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  she  struggled  to  escape  from  the 
charmed  circle  of  Grnce  and  Providence.  Afflictions, 
sent  in  mercv,  have  brouo'ht  her  back  to  the  relio-ious 
institutions  originally  accorded  in  mv-rcy.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  the  Sisters  of  Cliarity  have  been  tlie 
chief  instruments  in  winning  back  France  to  Chris- 
tianity. An  army  of  women'  conquered  an  army  of 
revolutionists;  and  the  vocations  of  helpless  children 
proved  stronger  than  the  decreeis  of  constituent  assein- 
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olies.  It  was  possible  to  dethrone  relig-ion;  but  the 
painted  courtesan  who  was  borne  along*  in  a  tri\iin})hal 
car  as  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  proved  unable  to  act  as 
a  substitute.  It  was  possible  to  deny  the  mysteries  of 
the  Faith,  but  impossible  to  repel  sorrow,  disease,  and 
care  by  windy  phrases.  The  sighs  of  prisoner's  in 
dungeons,  and  the  groans  of  sufferers  in  hospitals,  were 
JLhe  refutation  (where  none  would  listen  to  arg-ument) 
of  declamations  announcing  the  millennium  of  self-will, 
and  the  new  gospel  of  empirical  science.  It  has  been 
with  the  mind  of  France  as  with  the  body.  The  dis- 
ease of  ignorance  needed  a  cure  as  well  as  other  dis- 
eases;  and  the  mere  secular  treatment  of  that  disease 
turned  out,  on  experience,  to  be  but  quackery.  Poly- 
technic schools  without  religion  might  do  many  ingeni- 
ous and  surprising  thing's;  but  they  could  not  lay  a 
foundation  for  social  order,  prevent  the  necessity  of  a 
new  revolution  every  dozen  years,  or  provide  an  en- 
lightened nation  with  as  much  discretion  as  is  needed 
to  hinder  it  from  cutting  its  own  throat.  Education, 
as  well  as  the  relief  of  temporal  distresses,  has  accord- 
ingly in  France  been  obliged  to  renounce  its  pompous 
but  barren  pretensions ;  and  to  take  an  humbler  place — 
but  one  which  enables  it  to  do  its  work— among  the 
corporal  "  works  of  mercy."  The  religious  institutions 
or  associations,  devoted  to  man's  outward  condition,  to 
be  found  in  Paris  alone,  amount  to  between  seventy  and 
eignty,  different  in  kind;  and  to  a  far  larger  number 
if  we  reckon  the  various  institutions  classed  in  seveial 
cases  under  the  same  general  name.  The  perusal  of 
the  list  would  astonish  those  who  know  of  Paris  little 
more  than  is  ta  be  jMcked  up  in  cafi^s  and  theatres. 
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Noti-e  Dame,  with  all  that  it  represents,  is  as  much  a 
fact  as  the  Palais  Royal,  with  that  world  of  which  it  \% 
the  centre.  In  that  great  city,  which  the  powers  of 
good  and  evil  have  so  often  chosen  as  the  chief  arena 
of  their  conflict,  there  exist  the  extremes  of  virtue  and 
vice, — each  developed  to  the  uttermost,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  by  the  pressure  of  its  opposite.  The 
superficial  or  prejudiced  traveller  sees  in  Paris  nothing 
but  the  Paradise  of  the  senses  and  the  temple  of  va- 
nity ;  those  who  are  initiated  into  its  deeper  Hfe  might 
be  tempted,  if  they  restricted  their  attention  to  one 
aspect  of  the  question,  to  pronounce  Paris  a  city  of 
saints.  Enough  has  already  been  done  to  indicate  to 
all  except  the  fanatics  of  revolution,  where  it  is  that  ths 
hope  of  France  lies. 

This  subject  is  especially  illustrated  in  that  portion 
of  the  present  volume  which  relates  to  the  Petites 
Scaurs  des  PauvreSj  one  of  the  most  recent  of  orders. 
Few  things  are  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the 
growth  of  such  institutions  fi'om  the  first  germ  to  the 
developed  plant;  and  to  do  this  is  comparatively  easy 
when  the  order  is  recent.  Mechanism  is  among  Pro- 
testants all  in  all,  in  spiritual  things  as  well  as  secular, 
where  more  than  individualism  is  attempted ;  a  prin- 
ciple strikingly  contrasted  with  that  which  in  tlie 
Catholic  Church  holds  a  corresponding  place,  viz.  that 
cf  organisation.  What  is  mechanical  is  madej  what  is 
organic  grows.  The  one  is  fashioned  from  withoait,  the 
other  is  developed  from  within;  the  one  is  dead,  the 
other  lives  ;  the  one  is  the  work  of  man,  the  other  that 
of  God.  The  land  swarms  with  religious  joint-stock 
compames,  provided  wiii  all  the  usual  mechanism  oi 
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managing"  committees,  secretaries,  (fee.  <fec.  A  single 
day  and  a  single  meeting  is  sufficient  to  set  the  machine 
at  work.  It  is  provided  with  all  the  external  apparatus 
it  can  need ;  not  a  rope,  pulley,  or  wheel  is  wanting  to 
it ;  but  let  a  single  joint  of  the  complex  structure  get 
out  of  order,  and  the  whole  comes  to  a  standstill.  It 
has  no  Divine  vitality,  no  recuperative  power  to  correct 
mischances  or  adapt  old  powers  to  new  circumstances. 
The  machine  is  perfect;  but  (supposing  the  end  sought 
to  be  moral  or  spiritual)  it  has  one  fault,  viz.  that  it 
will  not  work.  Far  othei-wise  is  it  with  those  instru- 
mentalities the  law  of  which  is  organic,  not  mechanical, 
and  the  source  of  which  is  from  above.  A  single  holy 
thought,  devout  purpose,  or  sacred  soitow,  is  dropped 
like  a  seed  into  the  heart  of  a  lonely  recluse,  one 
without  wealth  or  influence,  possibly  without  ordinary 
education — ^like  Jeanne  Jugan,  of  whom  we  read,  '^  she 
can  neither  read  nor  wi'ite;  but  her  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture is  great."  The  seed  grows  on  in  the  darkness, 
and  perhaps  seems  to  perish;  but  after  a  season  the 
shoot  is  above  ground,  minute  but  alive.  It  assimi- 
lates what  surrounds  it,  and  gains  strength.  S}Tnpa- 
thies  that  move  scarce  consciously,  and  an  imitative 
aspiration,  like  that  which  prompts  children  to  acquire 
language,  compel  persons  of  the  most  opposite  natural 
characters  to  sink  their  idiosyncrasies  and  join  in  one 
supernatural  work.  That  work  is  often  determined  by 
apparent  accident.  No  grand  project  has  been  matured; 
nothing'  that  is  intended  to  show  an  original  concep- 
tion or  a  striking  result.  The  work  that  lies  next  at 
hand — to  that  the  new  energy  turns  itself,  even  when 
it  h»i  intended  otherwise,  with  a  pliancy  equal  to  itP 
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firmness.  It  is  from  its  work  that  it  leams  bow  to 
work,  and  from  experience  that  it  learns  for  what  it  is 
destined.  Unexpected  difficulties  occur  5  but  they  prove 
the  means  of  exercising-  new  muscles  and  developing 
new  strength.  Obloquy  and  reproach  come ;  but  they 
have  only  the  effect  of  checking  self-will  and  pride, 
and  thus  invigorating  the  enterprise  by  the  touch  of 
Its  native  soil — the  Will  of  God.  The  order  spread? 
throughout  the  world,  and  enriches  many  races  (at  war, 
perhaps,  in  all  beside)  with  its  common  benefits 
Thrones  are  subverted,  dynasties  pass  away,  langiiages 
are  lost;  but  the  order  remains  and  extends  itself. 
Multitudes  hardly  observe  it ;  others  see  but  its  abuses, 
and  wonder  that  an  institute  a  thousand  years  oM 
should  have  its  cobwebs  and  its  weather-stains.  "  It 
should  be  reformed,"  men  exclaim;  ignorant  that  in 
that  Church  of  which  it  is  a  child,  reformation,  in 
the  genuine  sense,  is  not  an  occasional  passion  or 
the  convulsion  of  a  crisis,  but  a  chronic  work,  always 
going  on,  and  provided  for  from  the  first  throug'h 
internal  properties, — a  part  of  her  own  organisation, 
which  needs  no  aid  from  the  violence  of  man.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  century  after  century  fleets  away,  the 
founder,  who  never  thought  of  himself  but  as  the 
meanest  of  men,  rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  admira- 
tion of  a  reluctant  world ;  while  in  the  far-spread  family 
which  he  has  founded,  he  is  venerated  when  the  foun- 
ders of  monarchies  are  forg'otten.  It  is  not  so  much  his 
memory  as  his  presence  which  abides  with  his  descenl- 
ants.  He  inhabits  each  of  the  houses  which  are  the 
palaces  and  the  fortres&es  of  that  especial  dominion  given 
to  him  '^  in  the  kingdom  of  the  regeneration."    His  d«- 
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portment,  almost  Ms  lineaments,  have  become  a  tra- 
dition, and  stamp  t-ie  special  character  of  his  order; 
his  foot  is  heard  in  cloister  and  corridor;  and  his  smile 
is  not  wanting  to  the  missionary  as  he  treads  the  city 
comi;s,  or  traverses  waste  and  wild. 

The  relations  between  the  religious  orders,  social 
stability,  and  that  systematic  charity,  in  the  absence  of 
which  the  destructive  principles  of  Communism  are 
pretty  sure  to  assert  themselves  in  some  fonn  or  other, 
woidd  constitute  a  worthy  subject  for  the  meditations 
of  a  philosophic  mind.  Those  who  most  hate  and  fear 
Communism  and  Socialism,  will  not,  if  wise,  infer  that 
because  they  involve  fatal  errors,  they  may  not  also  be 
connected  with  truths  far  too  deep  and  vital  to  be 
trampled  out  of  memory.  The  most  fatal  errors  are 
commonly  partial  truths,  or  truths  misapplied ;  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  sufficient  permanence  to  dc 
mischief.  Heresies  are  always  based  upon  truths  per- 
verted or  isolated;  and  heresiarchs  are  commonly  men 
of  great  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  turned  to 
destruction  through  great  deficiencies  and  a  perverse 
will.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  those  ethical  heresies,  to 
which  statesmen  attach  more  importance.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that,  in  a  very  practical  sense,  all 
men  are  equal;  and  that  all  good  is,  or  should  be,  in 
common.  Such  principles,  so  Tar  from  being  either 
visionary  or  destructive,  have  been  the  basis  of  con- 
ventual institutions,  which  have  given  peace  to  nations, 
and  outlasted  nations.  But  in  Christian  ethics  the 
equality  and  brotherhood  of  man  I'ests  on  the  gTound 
of  his  spiritual,  not  of  his  secular  being.  So  far  from 
its  being  *,rue  that  naturally  men  are  equal,  nuturt 
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makes  no  tvo  men  equal  in  any  one  respect;  and 
according-  to  her  code,  mig^ht  is  rig-ht.  "  Is  not  one 
man  as  good  as  another?"  the  Eng-lish  Sociahst  de- 
manded of  his  Irish  friend.  *^To  be  sure  he  is,  a7id 
beftet\'"  was  the  Hibernian  reply.  The  blundering 
answer  contains  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  such  theo- 
ries of  equality  as  are  founded  on  natural  rights.  In 
religious  communities  the  principle  of  Communism 
existed  from  the  first, — but  in  union  with  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  balance  it.  In  them  brotherhood 
WiTS  founded  on  grace,  not  nature;  it  meant  brother- 
hood in  Christ,  not  in  the  condition  of  unregenerate  man: 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  its  sanction  was  one  of 
a  spiritual,  not  of  a  legal  order;  and  was  founded  on 
Divine  love,  not  on  "  political  justice."  According  to 
■its  estimate,  men  are  equal  because  every  man  is  bound 
,4o  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  not  because  the  poor 
.man  has  a  right  to  his  rich  neig'hbour's  property.  Such 
an  ethical  system  can,  however,  only  be  recognised 
.^^here  the  first  commandment  of  the  law  holds  its  due 
^place  cf  superiority  relatively  to  the  second,  and  where 
;t]ie  love  of  God  reigiis  supreme.  But  where  the  Love 
,of  God  exists^  the  Authority  of  God  must  be  equally 
^jecognised ;  and  the  latter,  as  well  as  tlie  former,  must 
■stand  rep'esented  in  the  relations  of  human  society.  Ac- 
eordingly,  as  long  as  Europenn  institutions  were  truly 
Christian,  the  principle  of  obedience,  as  well  iis  thnt  ol 
chanty,  was  embodied  in  ell  of  them;  and  in  those 
monastic  institutions,  which  were  m  tbe  most  emuient 
St  nse  Christian,  unconilitional  obedience  was  the  cemc  it 
of  n  system  in  which  brotherhood  was  also  acknow- 
W:4;!-pd     •  the  m^st  unlimited  -eJ'LrP.  Cr.rjvcrst' princi-ilea 
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are  always  needed  for  mutual  support;  and  as  holy 
matrimony  is  elevated  to  the  dig-nity  of  a  sacrament 
only  where  celibacy  has  also  its  own  special  honours, 
so  the  principle  of  Christian  brotherhood  can  only  be 
fiilly  and  safely  carried  out  where  tliat  of  Christian 
obedience  is  sustained  by  the  same  Divine  sanction. 

Religious  communities,  then,  are  the  consecration  of 
that  instinct  of  which  political  communism  is  the  dese- 
cration, and  ultimately  the  stultification.  They  are 
safety-valves,  which  carry  off  what  would  otherwise 
prove  a  noxious  enthusiasm.  They  are  at  the  same  timsi 
fountains,  in  which  the  most  beneficial  inlinences  are 
collected,  that  they  may  be  thence  re-dist:ibuted  ovei 
the  face  of  the  land.  Destroy  them,  and  the  instinct 
they  embody  must  find  vent  elsewhere ;  the  necessities 
for  which  they  provide  must  seek  elsewhere  for  relief.' 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Communism  which 
lately  temfied,  and  still  undermines  Europe,  is  but  th? 
most  naked  form  of  that  which  wears  many  a  Pro- 
tean disguise.  In  France,  that  law  which  necessitates 
the  perpetual  subdivision  of  estates  has  already  in  some 
instances  produced  the  worst  results  of  Communism, 
rendering-  the  cultivation  of  the  land  almost  unproduc- 
tive. That  law  belongs  to  the  same  period  which  wit- 
nessed the  secularisation  of  monastic  property ;  and  if 
its  general  operation  has  been  mitigated,  that  relief  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  converitual 
institutions  have  revived  in  France.  In  England,  the 
poor-law  was  a  legal  re-action  produced  ])y  tJ.e  sup- 
p]-ession  of  the  monasteries.  The  poor  v/lio  hud  found 
su)»port  at  their  gates  still  Deeded  a  muinttmance,  not- 
RitiistaDdinu"  the  enormous  numbers  of  them  who,  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  hanged  for  the  rob- 
beries and  vagabond  life  to  which  his  sacrilege  had 
reduced  them.  A  retributive  and  yet  mercifid  Provi- 
dence gave  them  support  at  the  expense  of  that  c.ass 
chiefly  which  had  fattened  on  Church  lands.  We  all 
know  how  the  far-famed  statute  of  Elizabeth  has  worked. 
The  guardians  of  the  poor  have  again  and  again  proved 
more  reckless  fosterers  of  pauperism  than  the  monks 
were  ever  accused  of  being;  and  at  one  time  the  evil 
had  advanced  to  such  a  height,  that  land  relapsed  into 
waste,  and  society  threatened  to  break  down  beneawi  a 
complication  of  disorders,  among  which,  compared  with 
moral  diseases  proceeding  from  the  same  source,  even 
the  canker  of  pauperism  was  tolerable.  The  law  has 
been  guarded  by  more  stringent  provisions,  as  necessary 
as  they  are  unpopular ;  but  all  such  remedies  are  but 
quackery.  For  moral  claims  and  a  moral  organisation, 
substitute  legal  rights  and  a  legal  machinery  by  which 
the  rich  are  compelled  to  support  the  poor ;  and  how- 
ever you  may  erect  parchment  barriers  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  property,  you  have  also  introduced  a  principle, 
unbending  as  iron,  which,  whenever  driven  home,  must 
amount  practically  to  Communism.  It  is  not  long  since, 
in  Ireland,  a  poor-law,  the  guards  and  limitations  of 
which  soon  gave  way  before  the  pressure  of  famine, 
produced  on  a  large  scale  the  confiscation  of  property, 
while  it  effected  little  for  the  preservation  of  life.  If 
England  enjoys  a  partial  exemption  at  the  present  mo- 
ment from  a  pauperism  which  for  many  a  year  has 
been  the  chief  scandal  of  her  economists  and  the  chief 
tenor  of  her  statesmen,  she  owes  it  to  causes  which  are 
but  temporary;  for  neither  gold-discoveries  nor  emi- 
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gration  can  g-o  on  for  ever.  Yet  assuredly  she  could  not 
g-et  rid  of  lier  danger  by  g'etting*  rid  of  her  poor-law. 
It  is  an  evil  necessitated  by  an  evil ;  and  its  sudden  re- 
moval would  be  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  a  Commu- 
nism which  it  at  once  enconrag-es  and  keeps  at  arm's 
leng-th. 

Charity,  it  has  been  said,  is  '"  twice  blessed.**  Where 
it  is  not  blessed  to  the  bestower,  neither  is  it  blessed  to 
the  recipient.  Compulsory  charity  is  not  real  chanty, 
because  it  lacks  a  divine  motive  j  and  it  ehcits  accord- 
ing'ly  a  proportionately  small  amount  of  gratitude.  True 
charity,  if  administered  with  discretion,  so  far  ii'om  de- 
moralising", frequently  stimulates  the  recipient  to  indus- 
try, while  in  many  other  ways  it  eimobles  his  moral 
natm'e.  Legal  charity,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to 
produce  a  greater  pressure  than  it  relieves;  because 
what  it  gives  undermines  exertion,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  gives  the  embittered  alms  destroys  self-re- 
spect. 

"  Why  not  then,"  it  is  often  asked,  "  leave  charity 
to  individual  exertion?"  The  answer  is,  that  for  so 
gTeat  a  work  you  require  not  only  exalted  motive,  but 
also  the  multipHed  strength  which  proceeds  from  co- 
operation. An  army  does  not  differ  fi-om  a  mob  more 
than  the  moral  energy  of  an  organised  body  diifers  from 
that  of  mere  individuals.  None  of  the  great  offices  of 
society  could  be  earned  on  without  co-operation.  We 
conduct  our  secular  affairs,  from  the  management  of  a 
railroad  to  the  government  of  an  empire,  by  means  of 
co-cperative  bodies  brought  together  ly  secular  mo- 
tives, and  organised  according  to  a  secular  law.  In 
moral  and  spiritual  things  we  require  not  similar,  bat 
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corresponding  and  analogous  metliods  of  ooperation^ 
through  which  the  energies  and  attainments  of  each 
may  be  multipHed  into  those  of  the  mass,  without  de- 
rogating from  his  separate  responsibihty. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  relating  to  tliia 
subject,  at  which  we  can  but  glance.  Where  charity  is 
left  to  mere  individual  effort,  a  large  number  will 
wholly  evade  its  duties;  while  on  those  who  are  willing 
to  bear  it,  the  burden  will  often  be  thrown  with  an  undue 
weight.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  consists  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  poor-rate,  guardians,  who  necessarily 
draw  upon  the  property  of  others  far  more  largely  than 
on  their  own,  are  tempted  to  a  prodigality  very  far 
removed  from  real  beneficence  ;  while  an  undue  external 
pressure  is  provoked  by  the  existence  of  a  fund  appa- 
rently inexhaustible.  In  monasteries,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  common  proprietorship  and  the  individual  interest 
are  so  blended,  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of  g-enerosity 
with  the  minimum  of  waste.  There  is  also  an  analogous 
blending  of  security  with  insecurity  in  monastic  property, 
which  contributes  to  the  right  use  of  it.  Like  other 
religious  institutions,  convents  commonly  possess,  if  in 
their  normal  state,  a  security  which  raises  them  above 
the  temptations  of  dependence.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
corporate  bodies,  their  property  has  the  character  of  a 
trust  more  obviously,  if  not  more  really,  than  the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals ;  and  as  such,  its  security 
depends  not  only  on  law,  but  also  on  public  opinion, 
and  consequently  on  the  right  use  of  it.  The  scandals 
which  have  sometimes  prr  ved  fatal  to  conventual  pro- 
perty are  occasional  and  trivial  compared  with  the  riot 
and  debauchery  in  whit h  a  largo  proportion  of  privat* 
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property  is  habitually  squandered ;  nor  is  possible  for 
a  convent  to  expect  permanence,  except  Miroug-h  an 
administmtion  of  its  worldly  goods  at  once  g-enerous 
and  wise.  With  such  aids,  it  may  distribute  the  wealth 
of  thousands,  and  connect  the  charitable  efforts  of  suc- 
cessive g-enerations  ;  without  them,  it  cannot  long  keep 
its  own.  Once  more :  so  far  as  the  national  or  public 
part  of  charity  is  administered  through  convents,  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  that  large  fund  commonly  squan- 
dered on  administrative  functionaries,  who  only  work 
for  hire.  The  inmates  of  convents  have  no  families  to 
support,  and  are  themselves,  if  worthy  of  their  voca- 
tion, worthy  also  of  their  support,  as  men  devoted  to 
other  sacred  offices,  iirespective  of  the  distribution  of 
charity. 

He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  prophesy  that, 
at  any  time,  however  remote,  poor-houses  in  England 
or  Ireland  will  become  transformed  into  convents.  At 
the  same  time,  there  would  doubtless  have  been  once 
quite  as  much  to  astonish  men  in  the  prophecy  that 
monasteries,  which  for  centuries  had  been  temples  of 
God  and  cities  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  should  be  alie- 
nated at  once  from  religion  and  the  people,  and  changed 
into  the  abodes  of  private  wealth.  Without  intruding 
upon  the  formidable  ground  of  prophecy,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say  thus  much, — that  the  argimentum  adhomi- 
n^w  will  be  presented  in  a  not  uninteresting  form  to 
that  portion  of  the  national  mind  whicli  rejects  as  spe- 
culative whatever  does  not  refer  to  material  interests, 
from  the  moment  that  it  can  be  shown  that  religious 
institutions  can  do,  effectually  and  cJieajjly,  what  the 
elumsy  and  lifeless  machinery  of  the  State  does  at  ai 
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enormous  cost  and  peril,  and  with  a  very  questionablf 
preponderance  of  gain  over  loss.  Wiienever  the  founder 
of  a  new  order,  or  the  reformer  of  an  old  one,  is  able  not 
only  to  say.  Charity  is  a  religious  work,  and  we  ar« 
specially  qualified,  as  religious,  to  lead  the  charity  of 
the  country ;  we  have  a  special  vocation  and  a  super- 
natural aim  ;  we  unite  the  strongest  motives  for  indivi- 
dual exertion  with  the  liighest  development  of  the  co- 
operative system  ^  we  are  free  from  the  impediments  ot 
other  men ;  what  we  give  establishes  no  legal  or  poli- 
tical right,  yet  it  recognises  a  moral  claim,  and  pro- 
vides for  a  human  want; — whenever  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher is  able  not  only  thus  to  address  the  statesmen 
of  his  country,  but  also  to  prove  that  lOOOZ.  a  year 
wisely  spent  in  well-organised  charity  goes  twice  ab  far 
as  20001.  a  year  spent  with  a  blundering  alternation  of 
prodigality  and  cruelty,  he  will  make  an  appeal  to 
which  many  will  listen,  on  whom  logic  and  theology 
are  thrown  away.  That  convents  as  well  as  poor-law 
establishments  have  often  distributed  alms  without  due 
discrimination  and  discretion,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and 
very  possibly  the  dangers  resulting  from  such  errors 
may  be  more  formidable  in  the  present  state  of  society 
than  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is,  however,  as  we  have 
remarked,  the  characteristic  of  organic  bodies,  that  they 
contain  within  themselves  a  principle  o^  endless  adapta- 
tion. The  Church,  herself  an  organic  body,  is  the  fruitful 
mother  of  all  such  organisations  as  the  moral  needs  of 
man  require ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  she 
can  help  the  pauper  of  modern  times  as  easily  as  tlie  cap- 
tives, the  lepers,  and  the  labourers  in  mines,  for  whom 
her  mediaeval  orders  laboured.     The  recent  institution 
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of  the  Petites  Scevrs  derives  a  peculiar  interest  from 
the  mode  in  which  it  approaches  that  special  trial  of 
modern  society,  pauperism;  and  it  may,  with  the 
Divine  o.essing',  advance  from  its  present  humble  be- 
ginnings to  enterprises  which,  alike  on  the  ground  of 
theology  and  of  sound  political  economy,  are  beyond 
the  eitorts  of  the  most  beneficent  governments.  That 
power  which  manifests  itself,  in  a  sense  not  con 
templated  by  the  Pagan  philosopher,  nusquam  majus 
qnam  in  minimis,  and  which  teaches  one  of  the  smallest 
of  insects  to  build  the  coral-reef  that  resists  the  shock 
of  angry  seas  and  lays  the  foundations  of  continents, 
may  even  now  be  training  labourers  who  toil  in  dark- 
ness and  tumult,  but  whose  completed  work  \t  ill  be  the 
protection  of  ancient  states  and  the  bulwark  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  nations  of  antiquity  were  in  some  measure 
protected  from  the  evils  of  pauperism  by  constant  wars, 
and  still  more  by  the  institution  of  slavery.  When 
these  sufficed  not  to  meet  the  pressure,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  divert  what  could  no  longer  be  avei-ted; 
and  the  balance  was  redressed  by  means  of  those  bar- 
baric irruptions  and  national  migrations,  under  which  the 
civilisation  of  weaker  but  more  refined  communities  lay 
submerged  for  centuries.  We  are  not  likely  to  retm-n 
to  the  aacient  methods  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty, 
and  we  tiave  not  succeeded  m  discovenng  a  new  one; 
though  philosophers  of  the  modern  intelligence  have 
propounded  very  remarkable  theories  on  the  subject: 
some  of  them  "forbidding  to  marry"  on  a  s^jle  that 
no  ascetic  writers  have  ever  been  reproiicLed  witlj  at- 
tempting; and  others  not.  shrinking  from  remedief 
Hrhich,  in  their  scholastic  form,  are  called   "  painless 
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extinction,"  and  which,  when  reduced  to  practice  in  th€ 
too-celebrated  "burial-clubs,"  are  illustrated  by  the 
less  eupheuistic  title  of  "  Godfrey's  Cordiiil."  Surely 
it  is  time  for  thoug'htfiil  persons  "  of  all  creeds"  and  of 
none,  to  inquire  dispassionately  and  in  earnest,  whether 
some  help  may  not  be  found  for  evils  which  can 
neither  be  cured  by  workhouses,  clubs,  establishments 
of  "  Christian  Communism,"  or  any  other  reversed  and 
inverted  form  of  conventualism,  in  institutions  coeval 
and  co-extensive  with  Christian  society; — institutions 
which  rose  as  soon  as  persecution  ceased  to  render  the 
whole  Christian  life  a  life  of  mortification ;  which  vrere 
the  chief  means  of  propag-ating-  Christianity  in  remote 
lands  ;  under  the  shade  of  which  the  learning-  as  well  as 
the  political  franchises  of  Europe  g-rew  up ;  which  have 
never  been  trampled  down  but  to  rise  ag-ain;  and 
which  have  at  all  times  devoted  themselves  to  charit- 
able works,  thoug'h  they  have  refused  to  separate  hu- 
man from  Divine  charity,  or  either  from  the  true  know- 
ledg'e  and  constant  adoiation  of  God. 

Those  institutions  advance  among'  us  once  more^ 
with  their  twofold  dowry  of  Divine  g-races  and  the 
scorn  of  worldly  men.  /The  name  of  nun  cannot  be 
expiated  by  a  hie  of  labour,  vigil,  and  love ,  and  the 
veil  which  hang-s  between  the  world  and  the  heart 
whicli  has  renounced  it  for  ever,  is  thick  enoug-h  to 
hide  from  that  world  what  would,  to  eyes  that  can  see, 
have  been  the  imag-e  of  virtue  itself,  reflected  from  u 
supernal  antitype  of  glorified  endurance.'*  In  the  mean 
tmie  conventunl  institutions  advance ;  and  advance  as  a 
^^i^ju  to  be  spoken  against,  and  that  tl;e  tliouglits  of 
uianv  heai'ts  may  be  known.     With  an  iritiuenee  silnn 
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as  lig:lit  and  refreshing  as  dew,  tliey  have  to  teLch  mos^ 
gentle  lessons  to  men  of  good-will ; — to  souls  conformed 
and  configiired  with  truth,  and  to  hreasts  in  which  the 
words  of  peace  find,  without  demonstration,  a  natural 
echo.  They  have  severer  lessons  for  men  who,  thono-li 
conscious  of  prejudice  and  unashamed,  are  yet  false 
enough  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  Truth- 
lovers  J — men  whom  proud  intelligence  has  made  Wind, 
and  false  strength  has  made  weak.  Besides  such  lessons, 
they  will  hring  us  other  blessings,  on  some  of  which 
we  have  touched,  though  from  discussing  the  gi'eater 
number  our  limits  have  precluded  us.  If  rejected  from 
the  tlu'eshold  of  the  nation,  and  compelled  to  shake  the 
dust  from  their  feet,  there  remains,  besides  the  spiritual 
loss,  that  Nemesis  of  Communism  and  anarchy  which 
cannot  but  visit  a  nation  that  will  not  leara,  and  that 
repeats  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  after  fifty  years 
af  babble  respecting  religious  liberty,  the  sacrilege  and 
the  spohation  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  dishonoured 
God  and  defrauded  the  poor.  If  accepted,  they  will  not 
only  prove  the  noblest  forms  of  organised  charity,  and 
the  gi'eatest  incentive  to  individual  exertion  besides,  but 
they  will  also  elevate  the  whole  character  of  benevolence, 
in  a  ii«>t:Gii  eminent  both  for  that  and  every  other  good 
gift  that  belongs  to  the  natural  order.  Natural  bene- 
volence is  more  ready  to  feel  for  than  with  the  sufferer. 
Working  commonly  through  some  mechanical  agencv, 
it  takes  mecnamcal  and  material  views  of  things :  it 
sweeps  away  distress  from  before  its  face,  as  it  buries  its 
dead  "  out  of  its  sight ;"  and  the  poor  man,  who  is  to  be 
relieved  if  he  will  keep  his  distance,  is  counted,  if  near, 
wi  eye-sore,  a  scandal,  and  a  nuisance.     At  least,  U 
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does  not  imitate  Him  who  "  laid  His  hands"  on  those 
whom  He  healed,  and  who  declined  not  the  access  either 
of  sinner  or  sufferer.  Christian  charity  not  only  bears 
with,  but  venerates  the  poor  man  whom  it  relieves.  It 
^kes  no  offence  at  rags.  Falsehood,  and  every  other 
offence  which  is  especially  the  temptation  of  the  desti- 
tute, it  neither  resents  as  a  personal  affront,  nor  rag-es 
about  as  an  offence  against  taste,  honour,  and  society ; 
but  regards  it  as  a  sin  against  God,  and  measures  it 
impartially  as  such  in  the  scale  of  crime,  according  to 
the  Divine  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It  is  prompt 
to  observe  the  virtues  which  also  belong  especially,  not 
only  to  the  poor,  but  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  In 
short,  it  sees  Christ  in  His  suffering  members;  and  to 
relieve  Him  in  them  is  an  act  of  devotion  as  well  as  of 
beneficence.  Christian  charity  is  a  Sacrament — one 
of  those  which  belong  to  a  life  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  laadered  sacramental  through  the  Incarnation; 
and  many  even  of  those  who  have  not  renounced  it, 
partake  of  it  without  "  discerning"  the  mystery. 

Against  such  errors,  common,  though  far  from  uni- 
versal in  Protestant  lands,  the  charity  of  the  convents 
is  a  perpetual  and  effectual  protest.  Like  all  other 
moral  errors,  they  rest  ultimately  on  defective,  distorted, 
partial,  or  positively  false  views  respecting  theology,  and 
man's  relations  towards  God  and  his  neighbour.  The 
most  exact  dogmatic  refutation  of  them,  however,  would 
probably  do  less  to  correct  the  evil  than  a  careful  and 
reverential  perusal  of  biographies  such  as  the  present 
volume  contains.  Such  holy  persons  as  it  records  are 
amonar  the  chief  instrumentalities  throuirh  which  th« 
Spirit  of  Holiness  is  pleased  to  work  in  this  lower  ■^  ovki  • 
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and  it  is  in  no  small  measure  through  the  sympat  f  witK 
which  the  human  heart  regards  their  actions  and  their 
suffering's,  that  the  human  mind  is  enHghtened  with  an 
intellig-ence  more  piercing"  than  any  worldly  wisdom, 
and  enabled  to  imderstand  the  true  character  both  cA 
the  trials  which  belong  to  man's  estate,  and  of  then 
remedies. 

A.  Dr  V. 
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CHAPTEE  I 

N  the  year  1839  tlie  Bishop  of  Yin- 
Cannes,  a  remote  diocese  in  North 
America,  visited  France  in  order 
to  procure  additional  aid  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
flock  committed  to  his  care.  The  special  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  provide  the  means  of  instructing-  m  the 
first  principles  of  the  Faith  the  vast  multitude  of  chil- 
dren and  young"  persons  whom  he  saw  spring-m^  up 
around  him  on  every  side  in  a  country  as  yet  utterly 
destitute  of  those  schools  and  confraternities  which. 
amid  a  Catholic  population,  seem  to  have  a  natural  and 
spontaneous  gTowth  proportioned  to  the  requirements 
of  each  locality.  With  a  jurisdiction  embracing*  all  the 
state  of  Indiana  and  pai-t  of  Illinois,  equal  in  extent, 
perhaps,  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  number  oi 
thirty  priests,  thinly  scattered  over  this  vast  territory, 
with  a  revenue  barely  adequate  to  their  subsistence, 
constituted  nearly  all  the  resources  which  the  Bishop 
could  command  for  conveying-  the  knowledg-e  of  the  Faith 
to  a  population  of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  souls. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  churehes  of  young-  America 
were  to  resemble  those  of  the  Old  World  m  having 
Saints  for  their  founders ;  or,  at  least,  as  if  it  were  a 
general  rule  in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  tJiat  th« 
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ieed  01  the  Chiircli,  if  not  always  watered  with  th« 
blood  of  martyrs,  should  yet  be  nurtured  and  matured 
by  the  superhuman  toils  of  her  holiest  confessors.  Such 
was  undoubtedly  the  spirit  which  characterised  eacl 
individual  among  the  clergy  of  M.  Brute,  the  prede- 
cessor of  M.  de  la  Hailandiere,  and  the  first  Bishop  of 
Vincennes,  the  diocese  of  which  we  have  beer  sneaking- 
Their  lives  were  literally  spent  in  making  the  circ.iit  oi 
the  vu-st  districts  committed  to  their  care, — none  of  them^ 
probably,  of  less  extent  than  one  of  oiu-  large  English 
counties, — imparting  to  the  scattered  Catholic  inhabit- 
ants such  instruction  and  consolation  as  they  needed, 
and  ahove  all,  giving  them  the  blessed  opportunity  of  as- 
sisting at  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Oftentimes  tlie  regulai 
coiu^e  of  these  expeditions  was  interrupted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  visiting  the  sick  at  the  distance,  perhaps,  o1 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  their  temporary  resting-place, 
and  in  spite  of  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  arising 
fi'om  the  inclemenc}^  of  the  weather.  It  not  unf  requently 
happened  that  during  the  severe  winter's  nights  of  that 
rigorous  climate,  after  crossing  floodtul  and  half-frozep 
rivers,  the  priest  would  lose  his  way,  and  be  compelleo 
to  pass  the  whole  night  in  the  midst  of  the  forests 
Reduced  to  a  mat,  or  at  most  to  a  few  featliers  stuffed 
into  a  cloth,  and  a  thin  coverlet,  for  a  bed ;  destitute  ol 
linen,  of  clothing,  and  sometimes  even  of  bread  j  the 
only  reward  upon  which  these  |;oor  missionaries  could 
count  was  the  unspeakable  joy  arising  from  self-devo- 
tion in  such  a  cause,  and  the  assurance  that  the  blessing 
of  their  Divine  Mastoi'  rested  upon  their  labours. 

But  thatwl  ich  mainly  encouraged  thesedevoted  men 
to  persevere  v/as  the  bright  example  set  them  by  M. 
l^rute,  their  Bishop.  If  in  any  thing  they  were  deny- 
big  to  themselves  and  charitable  to  others,  he  was  still 
more  so.  Nav,  of  all  his  flock,  they  were  themselves  th« 
dearest  objects  of  his  paternal  tenderness  and  cai-e.  A 
native  of  Brittany,  his  earnest  piety  and  single-minded 
trust  in  God  had  attracted,  while  he  was  yet  a  youth, 
die  notice  and  admiration  of  his  neighbours.     Whilst 
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at  the  Seuimary  of  iiennes,  h  coiiritiyman  of  his,  M.  di 
la  (iiiitteiiH.  v. ho  was  revered  throughout  Brittany  aa 
a  saint,  and  v^  ko,  after  having-  more  than  once  refused 
the  harden  of  the  epiijcopal  oiiice,  died  parish  priest  oi 
Vitre,  had  heen  afflicted  with  a  swelling  in  the  side, 
which  all  the  I'emedies  of  medicine  had  failed  to  reduce. 
M.  Brute,  havmg  formerly  practised  medicine,  had  him- 
self several  times  endeavoured  to  reheve  him;  hut  with- 
out eiibct.  The  disorder  increased  daily,  and  the  sut- 
ferings  of  the  patient  hecame  extreme.  "One  day,  when 
he  was  going  to  say  Mass,  M.  Briite,  seeing  that  his 
friend  could  only  move  with  difficult^-,  promised  that 
he  would  pray  for  him.  Ko  sooner  was  Mass  over  than 
M,  de  la  Guitterie  felt  himself  relieved.  lie  was  no 
longer  seiisihle  of  pain,  and  upon  examination  the  swell- 
ing was  found  to  be  gone.  M.  Brute,  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  expressed  no  siu-prise,  but  simply 
observed  that  it  was  always  right  to  have  recourse  to 
the  providence  of  GJod  when  every  human  expedient 
liaiJ  faile^l.  And  this  simple  trust  in  God  never  failed 
mm  at  any  moment  of  his  life. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  liow  powerfid  an  en- 
com-agement  to  a  small  but  devoted  body  of  clergy  was 
the  pattern  of  such  a  Bisho{).  Great  as  their  own  suf- 
ferings mJght  be,  they  saw  that  the  Bishop  invariably 
provitled  that  his  own  should  be  even  greater.  All  his 
worldly  possessions  wez-e  placed  at  their  disposal.  When- 
ever any  of  them  cAme  to  his  house,  they  w^ ere  at  liberty 
to  take  away  v\-ith  them  sho?s,  clothes,  or  linen,  any 
thing  that  they  could  find  there  of  which  the^^  stood  in 
need,  only  taking  care  to  leave  in  exchange  their  owncast- 
o-ff  apparel,  in  the  certainty  that  by  and  by  some  one 
would  come  in  a  more  'pitiable  plight  than  themselves, 
to  whom  even  this  would  be  an  object  of  value.  What 
was  taken  by  no};ody  else  the  Bishop  appropriated  to 
his  own  use ;  and  in  such  cases  it  often  happened  that, 
as  he  was  small  of  stature,  it  was  necessaiy  that  his 
own  skill  siiouid  l)e  exercised  in  fitting  them  to  his 
person.     Some  oi'  his  garDienfc>,  thus  sewn  bj  his  own 
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hai-is,  are  still  preserved  as  precious  relics  at  VincenEes, 
a  treasure  scarcely  less  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  its  in- 
habitants than  would  be  a  vestment  of  St.  Ambrose  oi 
of  vSt.  Charles  Borromeo  to  a  native  of  Milan,  or  the  iden- 
tical cloak  (supposing-  that  it  were  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence) that  was  left  at  Troas  by  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  to  a  Christian  of  Philadelphia  or  of  Corinth. 

When  M.  Brute  visited  his  clergy,  he  never  would 
allow  the  priest  to  give  up  his  bed  to  him  j  nor  did  he 
relax  this  rule  even  in  his  last  sickness.  He  used  to 
insist  upon  the  priest  being  the  first  to  lie  down ;  and 
after  smoothing  his  couch  for  him  with  the  gentle  ten- 
derness of  a  mother,  he  would  wish  him  good  night. 
If,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  apartment  of  the 
priest  was  not  separated  from  that  appropriated  to  Di- 
vine worship,  the  Bishop  w^ould  spend  the  whole  night 
in  prayer  beibre  his  beloved  Master.  If  otherwise,  he 
would  lie  down  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  same  bed  with 
the  priest.  One  cold  winter's  night,  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death,  a  priest,  whose  hut  he  had  visited,  was 
very  earnest  in  pressing  him  to  make  use  of  liis  bed. 
The  Bishop  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  At  last  a  com- 
promise was  effected.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
remove  the  bed  from  its  bedstead,  and  placing  it  on  the 
Hoor,  shouM  make  use  of  it  together.  Accordingly, 
they  lay  down  side  by  side,  the  Bishop  not  forgetting 
his  usual  practice  of  smoothing  down  the  bed-clothes 
for  his  companion,  and  then  covering  him  up  in  such  a 
mginner  as  would  best  protect  him  from  the  cold. 

^^  But,  my  lord,"  said  the  priest,  '^  you  are  giving 
xne  ail  the  coverlet,  and  keeping  none  of  it  for  yourself."' 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  holy  man  with  his  wonted 
sorightliness  of  manner,  "  look,  you  have  got  no  more 
than  the  half  I" 

During  the  night  his  companion  discovered  that  che 
Bishop  was  stealtliil}^  contriving  to  shift  more  of  the 
coverlet  away  from  himself  and  on  to  hina.  At  first 
he  threw  it  back  again,  imitating  the  motion  of  a  per 
son  tossing  about  in  his-  sleep.     Again  the  Bi«hop  cb- 
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deavoared  to  restore  it  to  the  priest,  but  as  gently  as 
possible^  for  fear  of  awakening  him,  and  again  a  toss 
similar  to  the  former  returned  it  to  its  original  position. 

" Ah,  ah,"  said  the  Bishop,  "then  you  are  not 
asleep,  I  see."  And  thus  the  contest  terminated  in  a 
mutual  biu-st  of  laughter,  such  as  woidd  gush  forth  with 
a  natm-al  simplicity  from  hearts  like  theirs,  devoted  to 
the  love  of  poverty  and  abandonment  of  self.  The 
pi'iest,  however,  remonstrated  with  his  lordship  for  his 
imprudence,  upon  which  the  latter  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  was  afi'aid  lest  he  shoidd  catch  cold,  and 
he  dared  not  get  up  and  stu'  the  fire  lest  he  should  dis- 
tm'b  him  in  his  sleep.  "Yes,"  persisted  the  priest; 
'^  but  what  was  to  have  become  of  yourself?" 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  nothing  can  be  of  any 
consequence  that  happens  to  a  poor  old  man  like  me." 

It  was  then  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  Bishop  refused  to  get  into  bed  again,  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  a  good  many  prayers  to  say ;  and  so  he 
continued  in  meditation  until  the  time  came  for  his  de- 
paiinire. 

In  fact,  pmyer  was  with  M.  Br^te  the  constant 
liabit  of  his  soul.  It  seemed  perpetually  to  breatlie 
forth  from  his  heart,  like  perfrime  from  a  flower.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  fervom^  with  which  he 
would  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  by  night  and  by  day ; 
nor  did  he  ever  interrupt  his  spiritual  exercises,  but  to 
devote  himself  to  the  cares  of  his  episcopal  oliice,  or  to 
reflect  on  the  meaiis  at  his  disposal  for  the  relief  and 
succour  of  his  clergj".  It  occurred  to  him  one  night, 
for  example,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  prayers,  that  one 
of  his  priests  must  be  in  want  of  money.  Having  none 
of  his  own,  he  hastily  borrowed  a  few  dollars  in  the 
town,  and  despatched  them  to  him  at  once,  togethei- 
with  a  letter,  bidding  him  apply  to  him  whenever  he 
requii'ed  any  more;  and  this  was  the  practice  he  in- 
variably enjoined  upon  all  his  clergy. 

The  Bishop  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting 
E  priest  who  hved  at  the  distance  of  some  leases. 
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No  sooner  had  he  returned  fi-om  one  of  ins  visitation^ 
than  he  wonld  set  off,  staff  in  hand ;  and  with  buoyant 
spirits,  employing"  himself  all  the  time  in  prayer,  pro- 
ceed on  foot  to  the  dwelling  of  his  friend.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  would  draw  a  large  piece  of  bread  out  of  his 
pocket,  saying",  "I  have  brought  you  something  for 
dinner,  for  I  was  sure  you  had  nothing"  to  eat."  To 
this  was  added,  })erhaps,  a  small  portion  of  the  bacon 
peculiar  to  those  parts,  prepared  in  a  Httle  kettle,  and 
set  on  the  only  plate  in  the  room.  And  this  fru^l 
meal  the  two  ecclesiastics  would  proceed  to  discuss, 
each  seated  on  a  wooden  bench,  at  a  table  fashioned  by 
an  ingenuity  better  practised  in  the  direction  of  souls 
than  in  the  handling-  of  the  tools  of  a  carpenter.  Nor 
were  the  other  implements  out  of  keeping-  with  tlie  sim- 
plicity of  the  fare ;  there  was  but  one  knife  and  .fork, 
which  they  used  alternately. 

We  make  no  apology  to  our  readt-i's  for  the  recital 
of  these  touching-  details  in  the  life  of  M.  Brute,  thoug-h 
our  narratiT  e  more  properly  belong-s  to  the  episcopate 
of  his  successor.  For  it  must  always  be  a  matter  of 
interest  and  a  source  of  deep  consolation  to  the  sincerv^ 
Christian,  to  hear  of  such  tender  and  affectionate  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  God,  and  such  complete  self-sacri- 
fice in  the  work  of  saving-  souls,  exhibited  in  our  own 
times  as  in  the  early  ag-es  of  the  Church.  The  deeds 
of  such  a  man,  reminding-  us,  in  their  de^ee,  of  tlie 
laboui-s  of  a  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  the  sleepless  vigils  oi 
a  St.  jg-natius  of  Loyola,  and  the  burning-  love  of  a  St. 
Phihp  Neri,  should  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  oblivion  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  oug-ht  carefully  to  be  had  in  re- 
membrance. In  memoria  ceterna  erit  Justus,  Referring 
oiu"  readers  to  the  letter  of  Sister  Theodore  farther  on, 
for  otlier  interesting-  details  of  the  Hfe  and  labours  of  this 
apostolic  man,  we  now  proceed  to  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  these  pages. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Our  narrative  eommences  with  the  year  in  winch  Mon- 
seig-nenr  Briit6  d»^j>arte(i  to  his  reward.  In  the  little  mar- 
ket-town of  Ruille  on  the  Loire,  there  was  settled  at  that 
time  a  congTeg-ation  of  religious  women,  under  the  titie 
of  Sisters  of  3?rovidence.  M.  de  la  Hailandiere,  who  had 
succeeded  M.  Brute  in  the  See  of  Vincennes,  had  cast  liii^ 
eye  upon  this  community,  as  one  from  which  he  shoule 
wish  to  introduce  an  otishoot  into  the  immense  dioces( 
which  he  had  been  called  to  govern.  At  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  the  convent  for  the  purpose  of  making-  this 
proposal,  the  Sisters  were  all  engag-ed  in  their  periodical 
retreat.  To  none  of  them  had  the  thought  ever  oc- 
cuiTed  of  becoming  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Goa 
for  spreading  the  Catholic  Faith  over  the  trackless 
wilds  of  North  America.  They  were  but  a  small  com 
munity,  maintaining  themselves  not  without  difficulty 
and  exercising  their  various  works  of  charity  within 
very  limited  bounds.  The  hearts  of  the  good  Sisters, 
however,  were  equal  to  greater  things  than  these.  Their 
courage  was  not  damped  by  the  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking, but  they  at  once  acceded  to  the  invitation  of 
the  Bishop  witn  cheerful  and  generous  devotion  j  six 
Sisters  were  chosen,  and  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  join  the  Bishop  in  America  the  following  year. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  with  what  zeal  the  Sis- 
terhood ot  Ruille  would  bring  all  its  resom-ces  to  bear 
upon  so  important  an  enterprise.  Its  own  coffers  wei-e 
speedily  exhausted ;  and  when  the  charity  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  also  been  drawn  upon  to  the  utmost,  the 
sum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sisters  amounted  to 
no  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
This,  it  nmst  be  acknowledged,  was  but  a  small  pi-o- 
vision  for  a  journey  to  a  country  situated  upwards  oi 
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SIX  thousand  miles  awaj,  and  undertake  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing-  an  institute  in  a  land  unknown, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Bishop  who  was  himself  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  resoui'ce  than  the  providence  of 
God.  His  lordship  had  indeed  promised  a  dona- 
tion of  lands  not  yet  broug-ht  under  cultivation^  but  he 
had  not  concealed  the  fact,  that  in  this  was  summed 
up  all  the  wealth  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow. 
The  Sisters,  however,  not  at  all  disheartened,  proceeded 
to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  their  voyage. 
Nor  was  it  long-  before  they  experienced  the  truth  oi 
God's  promises,  that  He  will  never  fail  those  who 
out  their  trust  in  Him.  They  had  not  yet  quitted 
ftuille,  when  they  received  from  a  most  unexpected 
quarter,  and  without  solicitation,  a  bountiful  gift,  by 
which  their  little  capital  was  doubled.  On  July  1^1, 
.1840,  the  Feast  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  they 
received  the  blessing-  of  their  Bishop,  and  left  Mans  for 
Havre.  Here  a  small  chest  was  sent  to  them,  described 
as  containing'  sweetmeats.  ^'  What  can  missionaries," 
thoug-ht  they,  '^  want  with  sweetmeats  ?"  and  they  even 
deliberated  whether  they  should  not  return  them  to  the 
donor,  as  a  superfluous  and  troublesome  addition  to  their 
bag-gag-e.  Finally,  however,  they  determined  on  open- 
ing- the  chest,  when  they  found  several  pieces  of  gold 
in  it,  enclosed  in  a  bag*  of  orang-e-flowers. 

The  deportment  of  the  Sisters  during-  the  voyage 
gained  them  the  respect  of  a  ship's  company  which 
was  both  English  and  Protestant.  Every  day  they 
retired  into  their  cabin,  to  say  their  office  and  to  sing 
the  praises  of  God,  to  vhom  they  committed  the  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise  more  and  more  heartily  the 
nearer  the  time  approached  for  entering  upon  its  la- 
bours. Forty  days  had  ela})sed  ere  they  readied  New 
York.  All  were  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  land  once 
more  save  only  the  Mother  Superior,  wlio,  seated  on  the 
deck,  gazed  with  sadness  on  that  foreign  shore.  She 
was  troubled  at  the  thought  of  what  would  i)ecome  of 
those   five  dear  Sisters   mtruste     to  her  care  in  this 
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Strange  land,  amid  a  confused  medley  of  tongues,  and 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  himdred  miles  fi'om 
the  Bishop  at  whose  summons  thej  had  quitted  their 
native  shores.  She  was  in  the  act  of  calling  upon  the 
help  of  God,  and  of  recommending  herself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  when  she  heard  a  voice 
near  her  exclaim  in  her  own  tongue,  Queje  suis  heureux 
de  voir  des  Sociirs  de  Charite  I  ("  How  glad  I  am 
to  see  some  Sisters  of  Charity!")  She  turned  quickly 
roimd,  and  was  accosted  ])y  a  man,  who,  with  the  gTeat- 
est  politeness,  proceeded  to  offer  his  services.  He  was 
the  doctor  who  had  come  on  board  to  examin-e  into  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  crew.  He  undertook  to  convey 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  correspondent  to  whom  M. 
de  la  Hailandiere  had  directed  the  Sisters.  Half  an  hour 
after  leaving  the  ship,  he  returned,  bringing  a  small 
basket,  which  he  set  before  the  sisters;  and  then  de- 
parted before  they  could  thank  him  for  its  contents, 
Vfhich  proved  to  be  fruit  and  milk.  This  good  man, 
who  took  so  much  interest  in  our  religious,  was  an 
American  and  a  Protestant.  Finding'  that  the' corre- 
spondent to  whom  he  had  been  directed  was  absent 
fi-om  home,  he  went  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  Sis- 
ters to  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the  next  day  they 
were  conducted  by  the  Vicar-General  to  apartments 
provided  for  them.  From  New  York  they  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia.  There  again  they  met  with  every 
assistance  from  a  Protestant  merchant,  which  God  was 
not  slow  m  recompensing;  for  some  time  aftei'wards 
the  Sisters,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  fervently 
praying  for  his  conversion,  heard  that  he  had  received 
the  light  of  the  faith.  With  the  faith  came  also  the 
cross  of  fears,  trials,  and  misfortunes,  which,  however, 
was  most  lovingly  embraced  by  this  neophyte,  as  by 
the  Christians  of  the  early  ages 

We  will  not  enter  on  all  the  details  of  the  journey 
across  the  continent  of  America ;  suffice  it  to  say  that, 
after  much  fatigue,  the  Sisters  reached  Vincennes,  where 
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the  Bishop  resided.  But  thej  were  still  seventy-five 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  erect  their  habitation.  They  set  out,  accom- 
panied by  a  priest,  and  plunged  into  the  wilderness. 
At  length  the  priest  stopped  the  conveyance,  and  in- 
formed them  that  they  had  reached  their  journey's  end. 
They  alig-hted,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  thick  wood.  They  were  then  shown  some  buildings 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  were  informed  that  this  was 
to  be  their  future  abode.  At  a  little  distance  was  a 
kind  of  cabin  roughly  made  of  planks,  and  occupied  by 
a  family.  The  fii*st  inquiry  of  the  Sisters  was  for  the 
chapel.  In  reply,  they  were  led  to  a  hut  made  of 
trunks  of  trees,  placed  lengthways  one  above  another, 
of  twelve  feet  in  length  by  nine  in  width.  The  door, 
unrestrained  by  any  iron-work  about  it,  would  neither 
open  nor  shut.  On  one  side  they  could  see  a  large 
chimney,  down  which  some  rays  of  light  found  their 
way  into  the  apartment.  In  a  corner  was  placed  a 
wretched  truckle-bed,  where  the  priest  slept  who  had 
the  care  of  this  strange  church.  At  the  other  end  was 
a  httle  window,  stopped  up  with  pieces  of  cloth  and  sticks 
to  keep  out  the  cold,  which  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt.  Finally,  some  cui-tains  hung  carefully  round  a  few 
boards  indicated  the  only  substitute  for  a  taberaacle  in 
this  rude  sanctuary.  No  sooner  had  the  Sisters  adored 
their  Divine  Master,  under  circumstances  which  forcibly 
reminded  them  of  His  lowly  birthplace  at  Bethlehem, 
than  they  felt  how  much  better  they  fared  than  He,  and 
blushed  at  their  own  momentary  weakness.  They  found 
accommodation  sufficient  for  their  immediate  wants  with 
the  family  hard  by.  A  small  room  was  given  up  to  them, 
in  which  they  lived  by  day,  and  a  corn-loft,  which  they 
made  their  dormitory.  God's  blessing  was  on  their  work 
from  the  first ;  they  were  joined  by  four  postulants  on 
the  very  evening  of  their  arrival.  And  as  the  Lord's 
house  is  built,  not  with  stones  wrought  by  the  hands 
of  men,  but  rather  with  the  living  stones  of  hearts 
fbi-med  and  fasnioned  to  His  will,  it  may  be  said  with 
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tnith  that  on  that  day  was  founded  the  convent  of  Saint 
Mary  of  the  Woods. 

Under  M.  de  Hailandiere's  predecessor  the  diocese 
of  Yincennes  had  been  principally  inhabited  by  Indians, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Potowatomies,  of  whose  simple  faith 
the  following"  touching"  story  is  recorded :  A  priest  who 
lived  among-  them,  falling-  dangerously  ill,  sent  a  neo- 
phyte for  the  nearest  of  his  brethren  to  come  and  afford 
him  the  aid  he  needed  for  his  last  journey.  The  Indian 
soon  returned  with  the  intellig-ence  that  the  other 
"Black  Robe"  was  ill  also,  and  unable  to  come.  The 
poor  piiest,  finding  his  end  approaching-,  could  not  re- 
sign himself  to  dying  without  tlie  sacraments.  He 
caused  himself  to  be  can-ied  into  his  church,  and  by  a 
more  than  human  effoit  he  ascended  to  the  altar,  and 
celebrated  the  Holy  Mysteries.  After  the  Communion, 
buried  in  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  in  the 
feeling  of  the  love  of  his  God,  he  fell  into  one  of  those 
ecstasies,  which  are  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  happiness 
which  our  Lord  bestows  upon  elect  souls.  The  Indians 
solemnly  sun^oimded  the  altar  in  silence,  recollection, 
and  prayer.     When  at  leng-th  he  came  to  himself,  they 

{)laced  him  on  his  mat;  and  a  few  minutes  aftei-wards 
le  expired.  They  then  laid  the  body  in  the  church, 
and  strewed  round  it  sweet-scented  plants.  It  was  not 
until  some  days  after,  that  the  priest  who  had  been  sent 
for  arrived ;  and  finding  what  had  happened,  he  told  the 
Indians  that  the  body  must  be  buried. 

^^  We  will  not  bury  the  ^  Black  Robe,'"  said  they. 
"  Who  would  there  be  then  to  speak  to  us  of  the  good 
God  ?  who  would  guide  us  to  heaven  ?" 

"My  children,"  replied  the  priest,  "he  can  do  no 
more  for  3^ou ;  you  see  he  is  dead." 

The  Indians  shook  their  heads.  "  We  will  come  to 
the  church  at  our  usual  hours,"  they  said ;  ''''  and  to  see 
him  will  be  as  though  he  spoke  to  us.  We  will  call  to 
mind  all  that  he  has  ever  said;" — and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  priest  succeeded  in  overruling  theii* 
objection  to  losing  sight  of  their  beloved  teacher. 
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But  now  the  diocese  of  Vincennes  was  no  longer  in- 
habited bj  these  g-ood  Indians ;  they  had  been  driven 
further  into  the  desert  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  tlie  Go- 
vernor of  the  United  States,  to  make  way  for  its  coloni- 
sation by  the  less  pious,  but  more  civilised,  white  man. 
They  were  replaced,  therefore,  by  emig-rants  from  eveiy 
country  in  Europe;  from  Ireland,  I'rance,  Germany, 
and,  more  than  all,  from  England.  These  emig-rants 
bblong-  to  every  i-elig'ious  community  imaginable,  and 
in  reality  hold  to  none.  In  matters  of  faith  they  are 
often  as  ig-norant,  but  seldom  as  sim})le-minded,  as  the 
savag-es.  Many  children  are  broug4it  up  without  so 
much  as  hearing-  the  name  of  God  or  religion  mentioned, 
m  order  that  they  may  have  the  power  of  making-  -r>i 
unbiassed  choice  at  a  later  period.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  persons  often  live  and  die  thei? 
without  receiving'  a  single  ^acrament.  Things  were  in 
this  frightfid  state  when  M.  de  la  Hailandiere  invited 
the  Sisters  of  Providence  to  come  and  Ibund  educational 
institutions  in  his  diocese.  It  was  not  without  much 
suffering  that  their  object  was  accomplished.  The  little 
loft,  for  instance,  wdiich  served  them  for  a  dormitory, 
was  so  small,  and  the  beds  in  it  were  so  closely  packed 
together,  that  the  occupant  of  the  last  could  only  reach 
it  by  vvalking;  over  ail  the  rest.  There  was  no  room, 
moreover,  to  move  them  ever  so  little  on  one  side,  ii'  at 
any  time  it  was  desired  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  snow  or  the  rain.  Thus  was  passed  the  long  and 
severe  winter  of  1840.  In  July  1841  they  were  able 
to  remove  to  their  new  house,  and  there  they  opened  a 
school.  Here  they  had  some  enjoyments;  but  they  had 
also  their  trials.  As  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Sisters  to 
reintroduce  the  feelings  and  habits  of  religion  among 
a  population  which  had  lost  them  entirely,  they  received 
children  of  every  communion,  on  the  sole  condition  thac 
they  would  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  house.  Tho 
eagerness  of  these  children  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths 
of  religion,  and  the  impressions  which  they  received  oi 
it,  caused  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to  their  instioio- 
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cresses.  A  youn^  ^irl,  for  example,  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old,  belonging-  to  one  of  the  Protestant 
communions,  but  newly  arrived  at  the  school,  was  very 
much  astonished  to  see  the  community  at  prayers.  To 
her  inquii-y  as  to  what  tliey  had  been  doing-,  her  com- 
panions replied  that  they  had  been  {)raying  to  tin?  g-ood 
God. 

*^  What  is  the  good  God  ?"  asked  she.  Upon  which 
the  other  children  beg-an  to  explain  to  her  that  it  was 
the  good  God  who  had  created  her,  and  had  given  her  a 
soul.  "  I  have  a  soul,  then  ?"  she  said  with  astonish- 
ment.    "  But  what  is  a  soul  ?" 

Among  those  poor  children  ignorance  of  this  kind 
is  quite  of  ordinary  occurrence.  After  this  girl  had 
spent  some  time  at  the  boarding-school,  she  came  to 
*^he  Superioress,  and  earnestly  entreated  her  to  give  her 
a  rosary. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  Superioress,  ^^  jou 
know  very  well  that  rosaries  are  for  the  little  Catho- 
lics.V 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  will  wear  it  on 
mv  neck :  and  I  will  be  the  Blessed  Virgin's  little 
child." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  house  of  the  Lord  had 
not  been  foi-g-otten.  An  altar  covered  with  painted 
paper,  and  decked  with  two  candlesticks  brought  from 
Prance,  with  tapers  which  they  manufactured  them- 
selves, seemed  to  the  good  Sisters  a  luxury  which  they 
could  not  sufficiently  admire;  and  they  loved  to  keep 
their  little  chapel  in  that  perfect  ?tate  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  which  made  it  an  emblem  of  the  purity  of 
their  hearts. 

It  was  i^ot  long  before  they  turned  their  thoughts 
to  the  second  end  of  their  institute,  that  of  visiting  the 
poor.  The  alms  which  they  had  to  distribute  were 
mostly  of  the  spiritual  kind ;  they  could  console  or  in- 
struct, but  they  could  do  little  towards  relieving  tem- 
poral necessities.  Nevertheless  their  visits  wcne  every 
where  received  with  the  warmest   welcome,    and,  b^ 
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God's  blessing,  were  crowned  with  abundant  fi-uits. 
The  mothers  would  lay  aside  their  work,  and  sit  down 
Dj  the  side  of  the  Sisters,  eager  to  liear  from  their  lips 
the  words  of  Divine  truth,  and  orerwhelming  them  with 
questions.  The  children,  in  their  happy  simplicity,  as 
the  light  of  faith  broke  upon  their  young  hearts,  would 
kiss  their  medals  and  their  rosary ;  and  when,  after  se- 
veral hours  of  instruction  and  conversation,  the  Sister 
arose  to  depart,  they  would  cling*  to  her  gown,  entreating 
her  to  stay  and  tell  them  yet  more  about  the  God  who 
was  so  good  to  them. 

In  process  of  time,  the  little  community  was  joined 
b}^  another  Sister  from  Kuille.  They  had  also  under  their 
direction  seventeen  young  Americans,  either  as  postulants 
or  as  novices.  Yielding  to  the  requests  vvhich  were 
addressed  to  them,  they  foimed  new  establishments  at 
Jasper,  and  at  St.  Francis'  town.  A  Sister  and  a  novice 
proceeded  to  open  a  school  in  each  of  those  towns,  and 
their  installation  there  was  the  occasion  of  a  public  fes- 
tival, especially  at  Jasper.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
carried  in  procession  by  the  Bishop,  under  triumphal 
arches  made  of  boughs  of  trees  decorated  with  flowers; 
numbers  of  birds  of  goi-geous  plumage,  distributed 
among  the  branches,  saluted  with  songs  and  flapping  of 
wings  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  and  thus  rational  and 
irrational  creatures  conspired  to  do  Him  homage,  as  in 
the  processions  which  we  read  of  among  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay  on  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity,  and  whilst 
many  and  pressing  demands  were  being  made  upon 
them  from  all  quarters,  the  Sisters  were  visited  with  a 
calamity,  by  wliich  it  pleased  God  to  blight  at  one 
stroke  all  their  brightest  hopes,  and  to  put  their  faith 
and  courage  once  more  to  the  test.  By  dint  of  hewing 
down  the  forest,  and  clearing  some  of  the  land  which 
the  Bishop  had  given  them,  they  had  at  last  brought 
into  existence  a  small  coimtry  farm  at  St.  Mary  of  the 
Woods.  The  corn  was  now  reaped;  and  each  day, 
when  the  labours   of  teaching  were  over,  the  Sis^^ers 
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would  come  ana  share  m  the  roiig'her  work  of  tmssing 

up  the  corn  and  making-  the  sheaves.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  their  biiilding's,  which  were  of  wood,  took 
fire  in  several  places,  and  weie  Lurnt  to  the  groimd- 
tog^ether  with  all  the  corn  and  implements  of  husbandry 
which  they  contained.  What  added  to  the  weight  of 
their  misfortune  was,  that  they  had  incurred  a  debt  in 
the  formation  of  their  establishment;  and  that  now, 
seeing  so  considerable  a  portion  of  it  destroyed,  their 
creditors  became  alarmed,  and  demanded  payment,  or 
at  least  security  for  payment.  This  threw  them  into 
the  greatest  distress.  For  several  days  they  were  even 
in  want  of  bread ;  nevertheless  their  confidence  in  God 
did  not  fail  them,  and  they  refused  to  entertain  a 
thoug-ht  of  abandoning-  their  desig-n.  In  truth,  it  did 
not  need  a  very  g-reat  sum  to  repair  their  disaster  j 
about  20,000  fi-ancs  (eight  hundred  pounds)  would  have 
sufficed  to  save  them  from  ruin ;  but  it  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  poor  Catholics  of  Indiana  and  their  Bishop 
to  raise  such  a  sum.  In  this  extremity,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  them  of  undertaking'  a  voyage  to  France ;  and, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop,  Sister  Theodore 
recrossed  the  ocean,  accompanied  by  a  young  Ameiican 
novice  of  the  tribe  Otohara.  They  visited  several  towns, 
and  met  every  where  with  the  sympathy  which  such 
acts  of  devotion  naturally  inspired ;  and  when  they  set 
out  on  their  return  with  the  money  they  had  collected, 
two  more  postulants  accompanied  them.  Amved  at 
Saint  Mary  of  the  Woods,  they  did  nc"  forget  their 
frieiKis  in  France.  The  Superioress  knt^r  how  much 
they  would  be  pleased  to  hear  the  history  of  her  return, 
and  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  had  been  manifested 
towards  her  little  community.  The  following  letter, 
written,  without  any  view  to  publication,  in  the  depths 
of  the  American  forests,  and  amid  many  interruptiru'? 
from  sickness,  or  the  necessities  of  travel,  or  the  duties 
of  her  state  m  the  mstruction  of  children,  will  nevei'tiie' 
less  command  the  interest  of  all  our  readers ; 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

"  Gentlemen, — The  g-ood-will  you  have  sho^T.  us  baa 
made  us  feel  that  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  our 
doings  in  a  foreign  land ;  while  your  piety  will  appre* 
elate  our  feelings  of  thankfulness  to  God  for  having 
called  us  hither  to  be  instruments  in  His  hands  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  gracious  works  of  His  providence. 

"  On  the  28th  of  November,  1843,  after  having 
communicated,  as  on  the  preceding  days,  with  the  in- 
tention that  Jesus  might  be  our  viatictim  from  France 
to  America,  perhaps  even  from  the  ocean  to  heaven,  we 
were  busy  in  finishing  the  last  letters  we  should  be  able 
to  write  to  those  we  were  leaving  behind ;  and  my  mind 
was  so  fully  occupied,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  the 
Noshville,  the  vessel  in  which  we  were  to  sail,  though 
the  time  of  its  departure  had  been  left  undetermined.  At 
two  in  the  afternoon,  the  captain  sent  to  tell  us  that  we 
must  lose  no  time  in  embarking ;  for  that  they  had  been 
waiting  for  us  since  six  in  the  morning,  and  were  even 
now  setting  sail.  We  recommended  ourselves  to  God, 
left  our  papers  and  whatever  else  belonged  to  us  t©  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  reached  the  quay  just  in  time 
to  see  our  vessel  pass,  without  being  able  to  go  on  board. 
The  police  demanded  our  passports,  and  we  had  none  to 
give.  Happily,  the  superintendent  was  informed  of  our 
trouble,  and  ordered  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 
The  ship  was  already  at  some  distance,  but  we  overtook 
it  in  a  boat ;  and  shortly  after,  the  steam-tug,  which  had 
towed  it  out,  returned,  leaving  us  on  the  open  sea.  It 
is  a  painftd  moment  when  the  steamer  again  takes  the 
direction  of  the  port,  carrying  back  with  it  the  friends 
and  the  children  of  the  poor  voyagers,  who  gaze  after 
it  long  after  all  trace  of  it  has  disappeared.  We  felt  at 
that  moment  that  we  weye  going  to  prove,  even  better 
than  by  lettei*s,  our  gitititude  to  our  dear  ftiends  in 
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France;  siiice  we  were  g'oing-  to  make  them  participators 
with  us  in  all  the  merit  ofom*  long- and  perilous  voy a g-e 
Accepting-  in  this  intention  the  fatigaies  and  dang-ers  oi 
the  passag-e,  we  said  earnestly  to  God,  '  For  us  be  the 
suffering's  by  sea  and  the  storms  of  the  ocean;  for  those 
g-ood  brothers  be  the  sweet  pleasui-es  of  home  and  coun- 
try, the  beautiful  festivals  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the 
happiness  of  multiplying*  for  many  years  their  w  orks  of 
mercy  towards  others.'  How^  often  have  I  since  made 
the  same  prayer ! 

"  We  were  detained  in  the  Channel  five  days  by  a 
contrary  wind ;  scarcely  were  we  on  the  main  before  the 
ship  rolled  heavily,  and  ag'ain  we  experienced  all  the 
disagTeeable  effects  of  sea-sickness.  On  the  evening'  ol 
the  14th  of  December,  at  sunset,  after  a  g-lorious  day, 
I  was  watching-  the  twilig-ht  g-radually  waning-  awn}', 
imtil  it  finally  g-ave  place  to  the  darkness,  and  the  stars 
that  shone  forth  in  the  blue  sky  above,  and  were  re- 
flected in  the  depths  below",  whilst  a  fresh  breeze  was 
lig-litly  speeding-  our  bark  over  the  waves.  J  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  recollection  of  God's  mercies  during-  the 
past,  and  in  the  hope  of  experiencing-  them  yet  more 
for  the  future ;  I  was  almost  fancying-  myself  to  be  still 
in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  our  dearVisitandines  at  Paris, 
in  which  I  had  received  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  I  was  recalling-  to  my  remembrance  also 
the  g-ood  Carmelite  nuns,  whose  fk-vent  piety  I  had 
admired  at  Mans ;  and  thinking-  that  perhaps  the}'  were 
praying-  for  us  at  that  very  moment,  I  united  myself 
to  their  prayers.  All  alike  were  silent  on  board  the 
vessel,  the  passeng-ers  barely  exchanging-  a  few  words 
with  each  other — for  such  mag-nificent  sig'hts  natra-ally 
move  to  thoug-ht — when,  all  on  a  sudden,  fearful  cries 
resounded  throug-hout  the  ship.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  rush  towards  the  wretch  from  whom  they  proceeded ; 
he  was  a  sailor,  who  was  being-  punished  for  the  fault  of 
intoxication.  Of  coui-se  I  could  not  oppose  this  exer- 
cise of  discipline;  but,  some  minutes  afterwards,  the 
cnptain  fell  down,  and  lay  stretched  and  motionless  on 
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the  gToimd,  so  flushed  as  to  mak(?  us  suppose  that  h« 
was  suftering"  from  congestion  of  the  bmin.  I  proposed 
to  bleed  him.  You  may  imagine  how  troubled  I  was 
to  see  him  in  such  a  condition.  We  were  beginning-  a 
long"  voyag-e  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  he 
was  the  only  man  on  board  who  was  capable  of  manag- 
ing" our  vessel !  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  recovere(^ 
almost  as  soon  as  the  vein  was  opened.  His  dang-er 
jwose  from  his  irritable  disposition,  added  to  the  violent 
exertion  of  pitching*  the  drunken  sailor  into  the  hold. 

"  The  weather  during;  the  next  few  days  was  spier 
did ;  and  so  hopefrd  were  we  of  a  good  voyag-e,  that  I 
had  expected  to  have-  nothing  to  tell  you  about  it  but 
that  it  was  dull  and  prosperous.  Little  did  I  dream  of 
those  terrible  scenes  which  I  must  now  describe.  In  the 
night  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  wind  chang-ed. 
On  the  Monday,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it 
beg-an  to  blow  f-ariously,  and  the  waves  rose  to  a  pro- 
digious height.  The  captain  recognised  his  dang-er  in 
a  moment,  and  he  put  the  ship  to  drive  before  the  wind 
i  So  violent  was  the  storm,  that  it  took  the  sailors  more 
'.than  two  hours  to  reef  the  mainsail  alone.  The  noise 
_uf  the  waves  breaking-  over  the  frail  bark  was  like  the 
report  of  a  cannon.  We  thought  ourselves  lost,  and 
■that  each  successive  moment  would  be  our  last.  We 
w^ere  shut  up  in  our  little  cabins,  six  feet  long-  by  four 
•in  breadth,  a  space  scarcely  larger  than  a  grave.  Sister 
JCecilia*  and  I  occupied  one  cabin,  the  postulants  an- 
other. I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  did  not  sleep;  death 
.M3emed  close  at  hand,  and  we  prayed.  Those  oeean- 
jheaps,  those  thunderings  ofmighty  waters  that  kept  roll- 
ing- over  our  heads,  had  in  them  something-  so  awftil, 
.that,  seeing  our  only  hope  was  in  appeasing-  the  anger 
of  Grod^  I  went  in  search  of  the  young  postulants,  that 
]we  might  all  join  together  in  prayer.  With  all  the 
earnestness  in  our  power,  we  offered  to  our  Lord  the 
sacrifice  of  our  lives.   The  waves  seemed  only  impatient 

*  The  young  Indian  Sistei   wh-)   had  accompanied  Sister 
Theodore  to  France. 
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to  accept  it,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  terrible  scene. 
It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  m.  »rning',  and  we  were 
bathed  in  pei-spiration  from  the  mere  fatig-ue  occasioned 
by  the  violent  motion  of  the  vessel,  aruf  the  exertions 
we  were  oblig-ed  to  make  in  order  to  keep  onrselvea 
from  falling-.  The  billows  struck  the  ship  with  re- 
doubled fury ;  and  during-  one  shock,  more  fearful  than 
the  rest,  the  water  burst  in  at  the  aftor-jjart  of  the 
vessel,  and  rushing-  through  a  broken  port-hole,  threat- 
ened to  inundate  us  in  our  cabin. 

"  Poor  terrified  Cecilia  exclaimed,  '  Mother,  take  m« 
near  you ;  the  time  is  come  for  us  to  die.'  But  no,  the 
hour  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  captain,  assisted  by  one 
of  the  sailors,  rushed  to  stop  the  opening-,  nn^l  n'lmost 
succeeded  in  making-  fast  the  port-hole  by  niiling  boards 
and  canvas  over  it;  they  could  not,  however,  place  us 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  v/;ite]-.  Tlie  sea  now 
caused  another  disturbance  upon  deck,  by  breaking-  asun- 
der some  ropes  and  pulleys";  three  hug-e  ciiains  which 
held  the  boats,  in  which  were  placed  the  cow,  the  ])ig-s, 
turkeys,  &c.  were  broken;  some  of  the  sheep  were 
swept  away  by  the  waves,  the  remaindei-  were  left  on 
the  brink  of  the  yawning-  g-ulf.  The  poor  passeng-ers 
amidships  were  soaked  completely  through  ;  some  were 
praying-,  others  weeping-;  no  one  thoug-ht  they  had  a 
minute  long-er  to  live. 

"But  'they  thai  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  doing 
business  in  the  gi-eat  waters ;  these  have  seen  the  worky 
of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deej) ;'  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  "•' giv<^  §"l<->i'y  to  Him,  and  to  tell  Hi-: 
wonderftd  works  to  the  childi-en  of  men'  (Psalm  cvi 
23,  31). 

"  We  have  had  a  lively  sense  of  this  sweet  oblig-itioii; 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  relale  tlie  gracious  "tie ts  of 
God  to  you,  who  are  able  to  ap})reciate  them.  At  eig)it 
o'clock  the  wind  ceased;  at  nine,  the  caj)tain  came  nmi 
informed  us  that  the  danger  was  over  for  the  present. 
He  did  right  to  niiy  for  the  pre.sent :  for  in  a  winter's 
voyage  on  tlie  ocean,  as  in  that  fi-im  earth  to  heaven 
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vre  tire  r.ever  tn-ly  out  of  dang'er  until  v:e  are  in  port 
The  clouds  were  now  of  a.  yellowish  ting-e,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  thick;  and  although  the  wind  no  longer 
rag'cd,  yet  the  sea  continued  to  heave,  and  to  utter,  as 
it  were,  most  ominous  gi-oans. 

^'  Tuesday  was  spent  in  profiting-  by  this  treachercmi 
calm  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  night.  The  fire-})laces, 
which  had  been  displaced  by  the  storm,  and  sevrral 
other  thing's  besides,  were  restored  to  their  iproper 
places.  As  for  us,  we  employed  ourselves  in  gTving- 
tlianks  to  God.  Towards  evening-  a  g-ale  sprung-  ui), 
and  our  poor  fowls,  that  had  lost  their  house  tiie  even- 
ing" before,  were  carried  off  into  the  sea,  together  with  a 
pretty  little  rabbit,  with  v/hich  we  had  made  so  intimate 
an  acquaintance  that  it  used  to  creep  uninvited  into  om» 
pockets.  In  the  nig-lit,  the  renewed  tossing  of  the  vessel 
caused  all  our  hopes  to  fail.  The  morning  of  the  next 
day,  Wednesday,  broug-ht  with  it  the  wind  and  storm 
again,  tog-ether  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  scenes 
of  horror  as  before,  only  in  a  more  fearfid  degree.  The 
JVoshville  was  again  '  brought-to,'  and  even  tlie  ro})es 
were  coiled,  to  prevent  their  being-  caught  by  the  wind. 
This  second  storm  began  about  eight  o'clock ;  an  hour 
ai^er,  our  only  boat  was  swept  away,  and  with  it  all 
hope  of  escape  in  case  of  shipwreck.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive how  frightful  it  is  to  see  nothing-  between  on^ielf 
and  eternity  but  a  few  planks  nailed  together,  ag-ainst 
which  the  winds  and  waves  have  let  loose  all  their  fury. 
'J'lie  Holy  Ghost  has  revealed  to  us  these  feeling?  of 
ang-uish  (Psalm  cvi.  26,  27).  Yes,  how  true  it  is  that 
the  soul  melts  and  pines  away  at  the  sight  of  the 
danger,  when  one  is  lifted  up  to  the  lieavens  by  the 
?vaves,  and  then  hurried  dow^n  again  to  the  de})ths. 
Not  a  billow  but  dragged  away  with  it  something  from 
off  the  deck ;  the  brooms,  the  pails,  the  benches  were 
quickly  engulfed :  they  seem.ed  to  say  to  us  as  they 
fell  into  the  sea,  ^  To-day  for  me,  to-mori'ow  for  you.' 

*'  Before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  quite 
dark.    If  a  storm  ib  dreadful  by  day,  it  is  still  more  awful 
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by  night.  The  lamps  cannot  be  lig'hted,  nor  can  uiiy 
thing-  be  disting-nished  save  the  white  foam  of  the  bil- 
lows, which  seem  g-reedy  to  devour  you.  We  assembled 
tog-ether  for  prayer.  We  looked  for  no  more  repose  in 
this  world ;  and  thong-h  the  tossmg*  of  the  ship  threw  us 
all  into  a  perspiration^  yet  the  thoug-ht  of  our  weariness 
never  entered  our  minds.  We  had  begun  our  devotion 
in  the  '  Way  of  the  Cross/  and  had  offered  anew  to  the 
dying*  Jesus  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives.  In  spite  of  the 
terrors  of  crur  weak  nature,  we  were  able  to  say  to  Him 
with  confidence,  ^  My  God,  I  commit  my  soul  entirely 
into  Thy  hands ! '  We  addressed  ourselves  to  our  good 
Mother;  for  it  was  Mary  who  had  chosen  our  shij),  and 
we  had  made  a  vow  to  her  Immaculate  Heart.  In  ex- 
amining' if,  at  the  period  of  undertaking-  my  voyag-e,  I 
had  had  any  human  views  in  the  selection  of  our  route, 
my  conscience  restored  my  confidence;  for  I  had  in- 
trusted all  to  her. 

+  "  I  do  not  know  how  long"  the  devotion  of  the  Way 
of  the  Cross  lasted ;  but  the  storm  raged  terribly  during 
the  whole  of  it.  Nevertheless,  when  we  followed  Jesus 
upon  Calvary,  when  we  thought  upon  His  sorrows,  our 
own  became  less.  It  was  for  us  and  for  our  love  that 
He  died  upon  the  cross  ;  it  was  for  Him  that  we  were 
going'  to  perish  on  board  tlie  NoshmUe,  if  such  was 
His  will.  What  strength  does  not  the  soul  draw  into 
itself  in  prayer  !  And  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  how 
sweet  is  the  calm  that  is  felt  in  the  Heart  of  Jesus  I 

^^  After  we  had  ended  our  Way  of  the  Cross,  we  felt 
ourselves  strengthened ;  and  our  Lord  seemed  to  say  to 
us,  as  heretofore  to  His  Apostles,  ^Now  rest  awhile.' 
I  persuaded  my  sisters,  therefore,  to  go  to  sleep,  while 
I  remained  watching  by  their  side.  While  looking  on 
those  poor  children,  I  asked  our  Lord  whether  a  fright- 
ful death  was  to  be  the  hundredfold  that  He  had  ])ro- 
mised  in  this  world  to  those  who  leave  all  to  follow 
Him?  I  prayed  Him  to  excuse  my  weakness,  and  that 
it  might  be  His  will  to  give  me  some  little  token  of 
hope.    I  opened  a  book  of  devotion,  and  lighted  on  thia 
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passag^e  of  tlie  107th  Psalm :  ^  Thej  cry  to  the  Lord 
in  their  distress,  and  He  maketh  the  waves  be  still.' 
Shortly  after,  the  captain  came  to  tell  us  that  the  da,ng-er 
was  now  abated ;  but  that  he  feared  another  storm,  and 
that  then  the  rolling*  would  become  more  intolerable 
than  ever.  It  was  then  four  in  the  morning*.  I  thanked 
God  with  all  my  heart  when  I  learnt  that  we  were  out 
of  dang-er  for  the  present ;  for  I  confess  that  it  cost  me 
a  pang  to  resig-n  myself  to  die  without  seeing*  once  more 
our  dear  house  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Woods. 

"  After  we  had  returned  thanks  in  common  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  we  crept  out  of  our  cabins.  It  was 
impassible  for  us  to  stand  uprig-ht;  we  ^reeled  like 
drunken  men.'  On  deck  we  learnt  that  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  had  died  in  the  night.  Some  said  that  he 
had  been  so  terrified  by  a  sea  which  had  burst  in  upon 
the  lower  deck,  that  he  had  died  of  fear.  Others 
thouo-ht  that  he  had  perished  of  hunger ;  for,  ever  since 
the  hrst  storm,  the  passengers  of  the  lower  deck  had 
})een  no  longer  able  to  prepare  their  food,  all  their 
kitchen  utensils  having  been  washed  away. 

"  The  captain  told  me  that  he  intended  to  bury  the 
child  himself,  because  the  poor  little  deceased  was  a 
Protestant ;  but  that,  if  it  had  been  a  Catholic,  I  should 
have  been  charged  with  the  fulfilment  of  that  duty. 
He  caused  a  bell  to  be  rung,  upon  which  all  the  pas- 
sengers came  on  deck.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene 
I  then  witnessed.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
the  sky  was  overspread  with  thick  and  dark  clouds, 
through  which  the  sun  shot  a  kind  of  yellowish  light ; 
we  were  still  threatened  by  the  waves,  which  were 
covered  with  foam.  When  all  was  ready,  a  port-hole 
w^as  opened,  and  a  beam,  painted  black,  six  feet  long 
and  three  broad,  was  hung  out  over  the  deep.  The 
body  of  the  child,  wrapped  in  a  winding-sheet,  was 
placed  upon  it,  with  a  large  stone  attached  to  the  feet. 
The  deep  silence  was  broken  for  a  minute  or  two  by  the 
captain,  who  read  some  prayer.  The  father  shed  a  few 
teai-s;   the  mother,  strange  to  say,  seemed  quite  un- 
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moyed.  At  a  word  spoken  by  the  captain,  the  beam 
was  raised  in  the  air,  and  the  next  instant  the  hg;ht 
corpse  glanced  upon  the  waters  !  The  passengers  with- 
drew, apparently  untouched  by  the  scene,  and  some 
even  smikid.  How  deadening-  to  the  human  heart  is  a 
godless  life ! 

^""That  day  was  an  anxious  one  again.  It  was  dark 
at  four  o'clock.  The  same  unfavourable  signs  appeared 
in  the  hoiizon ;  at  five  the  waves  rose  with  such  fury, 
that  a  lady  who  occupied  the  adjoining  cabin  came 
with  her  sister  and  daughter  and  begged  permission  to 
^oin  in  our  prayers.  We  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal. 
i'rom  that  day  forward  these  good  Creoles  have  con- 
tinued to  come  and  join  in  our  devotional  exercises. 
Jammed,  bruised,  and  knocked  against  one  another,  we 
began  to  pray,  in  expectation  that  God  would  soon  call 
us  to  Himself.  We  had  no  means  of  estimating  the 
danger  of  the  ship  otheiwise  than  by  a  small  window, 
which,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  was  iburteen  or  filteen 
feet  above  the  surface,  but  which  was  now  constantly 

? lunged  beneath  the  waves,  and  dehiged  us  with  water, 
had  stuffed  a  woollen  blanket  into  tlie  opening,  to 
close  it  J  but  it  was  thrust  back  b}^  the  violence  of  the 
waves.  The  storm  seemed  to  increase  in  violence,  and 
we  began  once  more  our  devotion  of  the  Way  of  the 
Cross,  thinking  that  we  should  not  live  to  finish  it.  How 
happy  are  those  who  are  able  to  pray ! 

"Towards  two  o'clock  we  completed  oiu'  holy  ex- 
ercise, in.  which,  for  the  third  time,  we  offered  up  in 
will  the  sacrifice  of  our  lives.  Nevertheless  I  felt  great 
confidence  in  my  heart ;  for  we  had  just  vowed  a  mass 
to  Saint  Anne  of  Auray,  and  a  memorial  in  her  chapel, 
that  should  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the  faithi'ul  both 
of  our  dang-er  and  of  our  gratitude.  Yet  the  storm 
seemed  to  be  still  increasing,  and  m^^  sisters  were  de- 
sirous of  making  other  vows.  This,  however,  I  forbade, 
telling*  them  that  we  ought  to  stay  calmly  by  the  Cross 
of  Jesus,  and  with  peace  await  the  termination  of  our 
ag'ony.     Poor  Sister  CeclHa  had  great  difficidty  in  re 
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sig-uing-  herself  to  death  by  drowning,  which  seemed  ta 
her  the  most  horrible  kind  of  death.  Her  siiftering« 
were  indeed  great  in  the  apjn-ehension  of  it.  I  recom- 
mended them  to  take  some  re^^t ;  and  so  fatigued  were 
thej,  that  I  readily  obtained  their  consent. 

"  For  some  minutes  there  was  a  complete  silence, 
when  suddenly  it  was  broken  by  an  extraordinary  noise, 
as  of  a  crash  caused  by  a  complete  disjointing  of  the 
whole  vessel.  The  ship  had,  in  fact,  been  thrown  upon 
her  beam-ends,  and  was  now  under  water.  The  keel 
was  above  the  surface,  and  the  tops  of  the  masts  below 
it.  The  billows  were  rushing  in  through  every  opening. 
In  a  minute  our  little  cot  was  well  nigh  delug-ed ;  the 
sea  found  its  way  into  the  hold,  the  lower  deck,  the 
cabins,  and  indeed  every  where.  Some  passengers  on 
the  lower  deck  burst  their  prison,  and  went  half-dressed 
to  the  captain,  to  oblige  him  to  accommodate  them 
with  a  sort  of  boat,  in  v/hich  the  cow  was  kept.  Others, 
fiercer  than  American  savages,  drew  their  cutlasses  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  their  throats,  in  order  to  escape 
the  horrors  of  a  more  tedious  death.  The  cries,  the 
confLision,  the  fright,  the  terror  that  prevailed  that  mo- 
ment, are  beyond  all  conception.  We  had  all  of  us  been 
throw^n  to  the  ground  by  the  shock,  and  kept  pressing 
ourselves  close  to  one  another,  that  we  might  die  to- 
gether. Our  prayer  was,  0  Jesus !  0  Mary !  0  Saint 
Anne !  have  pity  on  us ! 

"  And  they  heard  us.  The  wind,  w^hich  blew  fu- 
riously from  the  south-west,  veered  round  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  as  the  captain  himself  expressed 
it,  and  blew  with  the  same  violence  from  the  north- 
west ;  reversed  the  wave  which  was  engulfing  us,  and 
saved  the  ship.  A  few  minutes  more,  and  it  would 
have  been  too  late.  The  tempest,  however,  continued 
to  rng*e  as  before;  but  having  just  escaped  so  imminent 
a  danger,  we  felt  no  longer  afraid.  '  The  gifts  of  God,' 
said  we,  '  are  without  repentance ;'  we  therefore  spent 
the  following  days  in  making  ads  of  thanksgiving, 
rboug'li  still  exposed  to  the  fiirv  of  the  sea  and  windsw 
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A  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate  will  siiow  still 
more  clearly  that  God  was  watching-  over  our  ship  in  a 
visible  manner. 

"  On  New  Year's  Day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening*, 
the  captain  ordered  the  sails  to  be  reefed.  They  began 
witli  the  larg-est,  but  the  wind  caught  it  inside ;  the 
whole  crew,  consisting-  of  twelve  men,  g-ot  u]ion  tlw 
yard,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Two  hours  after,  the  same 
yard,  when  disburdened  of  its  human  load,  which  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  break  it  had  it  been 
in  any  way  damaged,  fell  of  itself  in  two  pieces,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  main-mast,  where  they  hung  like  the 
sleeves  of  the  cloak  on  the  back  of  one  of  our  g'ood  Bro- 
thers of  Christian  Instruction.  If  the  yard  had  been 
broken  at  the  time  when  the  crew  were  upon  it,  they 
must  all  have  perished. 

"  The  damaged  condition  of  our  vessel  hindered  the 
captain  from  taking  the  route  of  Bahama,  where  we 
should  have  been  exposed  to  the  currents  from  the  Bay 
of  T>Iexico.  We  sailed  before  the  wind,  therefore,  to- 
wards the  Antilles,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Domingo. 
On  the  first  of  January,  which  was  the  thirty -fourth 
day  of  our  voyage,  we  had  still  2,200  miles  to  traverse. 
Our  provisions  were  g-etting  friglitfidly  low  j  but  God, 
wlio  watched  over  us,  sent  a  small  vessel  in  our  direc- 
tion on  the  following  day.  It  was  thought  that  they 
might  have  provisions  to  spare;  and  on  bein^  signalled 
l^y  the  cai)tain,  it  came  up  with  us,  and  we  boug-ht  some 
luaize,  biscuit,  and  salt-fish.  The  next  day  we  crossed 
the  Line  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  heat  was 
stiHing,  and  the  awning's  that  were  spread  over  us  were 
very  ineffectual  screens  from  the  burning*  rays  of  the 
sun.  Such  a  temperature,  in  the  month  of  January, 
s})<)ke  but  too  plainly  how  far  we  were  away  fi'om  our 
beloved  France.  At  last,  on  the  fourteenth,  we  saw 
hind  ;  it  was  the  island  of  St.  Doming-o,  with  its  high 
Ibrest-clad  shores  ;  w^e  were  a  day  and  a  half  in  passing 
it.  W(i  saw  no  inhabitants;  but  a  thick  smoke,  that 
ix)se  out  of  a  wood,  made  us  fancy  that  the  negroet 
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must  be  burning  tlieir  trees  for  the  purpose  of  reducnng 
the  land  whicli  they  occupied  lo  cultivation.  You  are 
awai^  that  after  the  massacre  of  the  whites,  the  neg-roes 
remained  masters  of  that  beautiful  island  ;  and  althoug-h 
their  laziness  has  left  a  larg-e  portion  of  it  still  uncleare-i, 
they  nevertheless  g-ather  larg-e  cro[)s  of  pine-a])])les,  ci- 
trons, and  orang-es.  On  the  fifteenth  v.e  sailed  ])aFi 
the  Isle  of  Tortug-a,  so  called  from  the  mmiber  of 
tuifles  which  frequent  it.  Shortly  after,  we  passed 
the  larg-e  and  beautiful  island  of  Cuba. 

.  "  The  wind  continued  fair.  A  cnlra  h;id  succeeded 
the  storm;  \ye  were  improved  in  heolth,  and  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  our  ship  was  chang-ed  for  the  better. 
I  say  the  outward  appearance ;  for,  had  our  crew  been 
capable  of  improvement,  they  certainly  oug-lit  to  have 
been  touched  after  the  sig-nal  favours  they  had  witnessed 
at  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence;  yet,  thoug-h  they  all 
agreed  that  so  imminent  a  dang-er  had  not  been  escaped 
within  the  memory  of  man,  not  one  of  them  was  grate- 
ful for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  to  them. 

"  The  cabin  passengers,  althoug-h  of  a  more  elevated 
rank  in  society,  rivalled  in  irrelig-ion  those  of  tlie  lower 
deck ;  an  atheist,  a  sceptic,  a  protestant  (afflicted  with 
consumption)  and  his  wife,  two  young- men  of  the  world, 
utterly  without  faith,  such  as  are  unha[)pily  found  in 
our  modern  French  colleges,  a  lady  of  the  class  called 
fi'ee-thinkers,  and  the  mother  of  a  young-  ])erson  whose 
conduct  was  far  fi-om  edifying*.  But  on  tlie  lower  deck 
was  the  worst  kind  of  rabble  you  can  imagine,  and  no- 
thing* was  to  be  heard  among  them  but  quarrelling, 
drunkenness,  fighting,  and  blaspheming.  It  was  in 
truth  a  very  antechamber  of  hell;  every  kind  of  vice 
was  to  be  met  with  there.  I  know  not  how  it  was  that 
they  treated  us  with  any  kind  of  respect:  yet,  when 
any  of  them  was  ill,  the  others  would  stand  by  in  two 
lows  for  me  to  pass,  whenever  I  went  to  attend  him. 
Tliey  chose  me  also  to  baj)tise  a  newly-born  infant;  I 
fess  that  I  felt  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  thii 
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^'  Pool  little  cliild,  born  on  the  bosom  of  tlie  heav- 
ing* billows,  and  exposed  to  far  dilfeient  storms  from 
that  of  the  Noshville ;  may  it  be  granted  me  one  day 
to  see  thee  ag'ain  in  that  beautiful  heaven,  of  which  I 
have  o})ened  to  thee  the  g-ate ! 

"  Every  evening",  at  the  same  honr,  when  the  wea- 
ther was  calm,  I  used  to  bless  God  for  all  the  wondei-s 
of  His  creation.  It  was  my  delig-ht  to  meditate  on  the 
providence  of  God,  which  is  extended  even  to  the  small- 
est fishes.  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  vast  numbers  of 
flying--fish,  which  would  become  the  prey  of  the  large 
ones,  were  it  not  that  God,  as  it  were  in  amends  for 
their  exceeding  weakness,  has  given  them  wings  whera- 
with  to  escape  the  voracity  of  their  enemies.  ^  This, 
too,  is  our  state,'  was  my  reflection :  ^  God  has  given  us 
the  wings  of  prayer,  to  enable  us  to  escape  the  snares 
of  the  devil.'  But  although  these  httle  fish  find  safety 
in  the  air,  they  are  unable  to  support  themselves  in  it 
long,  owing  to  the  structure  of  their  wdngs ;  and  their 
nature  in  this  respect  also  is  not  unlike  ours,  since  they 
are  obliged  to  live  a  good  deal  among  their  enemies. 

"I  always  regTetted  leaving*  the  deck;  for  I  think 
that  the  whole  world  presents  no  more  admirable  scene 
than  the  setting*  sun  of  the  tropics.  It  pours  forth 
streams  of  pure  and  soft  light,  colouring  the  sky  and 
the  waves  with  a  thousand  tints,  each  enchanting  the 
eye  with  its  own  peculiar  beauty.  At  the  moment  when 
the  sun  touches  the  waves,  he  seems  to  long  to  cool  his 
heat  by  bathing  himself  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

^^  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty- third, 
we  got  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  a  thick  fog;  bi't  we 
were  es})ied  by  a  steamer  which  had  come  in  search  of 
us,  for  the  purpose  of  giiiding  us  into  the  Mississip])i. 
The  sea  seemed  already  more  disturbed,  owing  to  the 
intermixture  of  the  water  from  the  river;  and  the  mi.d 
kept  thickening  yet  more,  in  proportion  as  we  neai fd 
the  land.  At  this  spot  are  seen  large  fish,  particulaj  ly 
dolphins,  ever  playfid  and  active,  and  several  kinds  of 
water-fowl,  but  especia.ly  pehcans.,  that  biid  which  is 
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abo  ve  all  others  the  emblem  of  charity.  On  approach- 
ing- the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  a  gTeat  quantity  of 
dead  wood  is  met  with,  that  has  been  borne  down  by 
the  course  of  the  stream  a  distance  more  than  three 
thousand  miles.  The  whole  strength  of  the  sea  is  ex- 
erted to  force  back  the  foreign  substances  that  thus 
enter  upon  its  bosom;  and  from  this  contest  of  tlie 
mig-lity  river  with  the  ocean  is  produced  a  kind  of  float- 
ing- island,  formed  of  earth,  leaves,  dead  trees,  and 
other  similar  materials.  Additions  are  made  every  year 
to  the  creations  of  the  year  before.  Upon  this  land, 
brought  thither  by  the  Mississippi  and  rejected  by  the 
ocean,  may  be  seen  a  few  pilots'  cabins.  Why  do  these 
men  select  for  their  home  this  foggy  place,  with  its 
heavy,  unwholesome  atmosphere.'*  They  are  there 
merely  to  gain  a  few  pieces  of  money ;  yet  we  who  are 
religious  could  com|)lain  of  having  to  live  in  a  forest, 
in  order  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ  I 

"  At  length  we  had  cast  anchor,  and  the  perils  of 
the  sea  were  over.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  emo- 
tions wliich  at  that  moment  agitated  our  grateful  hearts. 

^'  The  fog  had  dispersed,  and  we  were  lost  in  admi- 
ration of  one  of  the  fairest  scenes  in  the  world.  That 
vast  sea  which  we  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  j  the 
sea  of  another  kind  on  which'  we  were  about  to  enter ; 
that  forest  of  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  either 
preparing  to  cope  with  distant  storms,  or  coming  like 
ourselves  to  repose  after  their  voyage ; — all  this  pre- 
sented a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  I  saw  again 
the  ship  C'mcwnati,  w^hich  had  first  carried  us  to  a 
foreign  land;  the  sight  of  it  gave  me  the  same  feeling 
of  pleasure  that  one  feels  at  the  sight  of  an  old  friend 
m  whose  company  we  have  undergone  adventures  and 
«iufFerings. 

"  However,  we  left  this  innocent  recreation,  to  go 
and  soothe  the  sorrows  of  the  Protestant  consumptive 
patient.  We  had  done  our  best  in  his  behalf  dm-ing  the 
whole  voyage;  but  now,  as  it  drew  to  a  close,  his  cough 
had  so  gi'eatly  increased  as  to  make  his  danger  jiercep- 
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tible  to  every  one  but  himself  and  his  unfca-tunate  com- 
{>anionj  whom  he  was  about  to  leave  alone  in  the  world 
with  an  infant  yet  unborn  !  Fearing-  that  the  sudden 
death  of  her  husband  might  be  fatal  to  this  lady,  I  ven- 
tured to  tell  her,  with  all  the  delicacy  that  I  could,  that 
she  must  make  haste  if  she  had  any  matters  tliat  re- 
quired settling-j  for  that  shortly  it  would  be  too  late.  I 
then  returned  to  the  poor  invalid,  that  I  might  speak  to 
him  of  God.  Oh,  how  ag-itated  was  his  soul !  How 
he  promised  that,  when  he  felt  better  in  health,  he 
would  serve  God !  Truly  he  had  not  a  bad  heart ;  but 
he  was  both  a  son  and  a  son-in-law  of  Protestant  minis- 
ters, and  this  restrained  him  from  embracing-  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  though  he  had  admitted  that  it  was  the 
only  true  one.  Poor  man  !  he  died  the  next  night  in 
my  arms ;  all  the  others,  even  his  wife,  had  abandoned 
him.  How  devoid  of  consolation,  how  frightful  was 
this  death !  The  words  died  away  upon  my  lips  in 
speaking  to  him  of  his  Saviour.  Nor  could  1  bid  him 
hope  in  Mary's  intercession;  he  had  blasphemed  her 
name  but  a  few  days  bf  tore.  When  I  had  closed  his 
eyes,  I  repaired  to  his  wi.low.  With  what  words  could 
I  console  her  /  how  speak  to  her  of  the  future  .'*  with 
what  ho])es  could  I  soothe  her  ?  I  gave  her  my  own 
little  cell,  and  we  vratched  by  her  during-  the  two  days 
that  we  continued  on  board;  and  on  reaching  New  (Ji-- 
leans  we  placed  her  under  the  care  of  a  friend. 

"  After  waiting  twenty-four  hours,  the  steamer,  in 
company  of  anothei-  ship,  came  to  take  us  in  tow.  The 
aspect  of  the  vast  plains  before  us  imparted  somcwiiat 
of  their  own  sadness  to  our  minds.  There  was  no  hal  i- 
tation,  no  living  creature,  to  be  seen ;  nothing,  in  fact, 
but  some  crows.  It  was  like  the  condition  of  the  earth 
when  Noe  came  out  of  the  ark.  Further  on,  vegetation 
flourished  with  a  rich  and  wild  luxuriance ;  citron  and- 
orange-trees,  loaded  with  the  finest  fruit,  were  intei-- 
spersed  with  rose-laurels ;  and  altogether  they  formed 
a  delightful  forest.  Herds  of  roe-deer  sported  and 
gambolled  on  the  plains.     On  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
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too,  I  saw  the  most  lovely  swans ;  they  were  dazzlingl]! 
white,  and  much  larg'er  than  th(>se  of  Em*ope,  and 
always  went  tog-ether  in  pairs.  After  several  years,  the 
ground  formed  by  the  rubbish  broug-ht  by  the  stream 
becomes  solid  enoug-h  to  be  built  upon ;  and  the  houses 
which  are  erected  on  it  by  the  planters  look  like  minia- 
ture castles  encircled  with  splendid  gardens.  Kice 
g-rows  perfectly  on  this  crust  of  earth.  Each  planter 
has  his  own  slaves ;  the  huts  of  these  poor  negToes  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  cells  of  the  Cenobites  of  the 
East ;  they  are  made  of  planks,  and  are  about  twelve 
feet  square,  with  a  little  garden  behind  each  of  them. 
Some  planters  own  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  fami- 
lies of  these  slaves,  which  are  the  foundntion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  landed  g'entry  of  Louisiana.  Nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  are  Catholics;  it  was  easy  to  detect 
this  from  the  litile  cross  which  guards  their  humble 
cemetery.  This  sign  of  our  salvation  made  a  lively  and 
tender  impression  upon  our  minds ;  and  om-  eyes  were 
moistened  with  tears  of  joy  while  we  })rayed  lor  these 
brethren  of  ours,  who  slept  'inder  its  sljadow. 

"  As  we  approached  New  Orleans,  the  liabitations 
became  more  numerous,  and  the  land  better  cultivated ; 
and  the  quantity  of  rice  stacked  in  the  iiulds  gave  of 
itself  sufficient  evidence  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  The 
Bishop,  Mgr.  Blanc,  was  so  good  as  to  send  his  Vicar- 
General  to  meet  us ;  and  on  the  27th  of  January,  184-4, 
we  quitted  the  poor  NoshvUle,  on  board  of  which  we 
had  so  largely  experienced  the  Divine  protection.  We 
w-ere  received  by  the  good  Ursuline  Sisters,  who  lavished 
upon  us  the  most  hospitable  and  affectionate  attentions. 
I  need  not  say  wath  what  haste  we  proceeded  to  adore 
our  Lord.  At  His  feet  we  each  of  us  poured  forth  our 
thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  our  own  lives  ;  to 
which  I  added  also  another  thanksgiving  for  the  fatherly 
love  with  which  He  had  watched  over  our  dear  Sisters 
of  the  forest  during  our  absence.  For  we  had  received 
a  letter  from  them,  assuring  us  of  their  welfare.  There 
also  we  joyfully  invoked  all  the  blessings  of  Heaven  ob 
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our  dear  and  generous  friends  beyond  the  seas,  who,  in- 
deed, were  so  present  to  my  thoug-hts  and  affections,, 
that  I  could  have  fancied  myself  actually  in  the  midst 
of  them.  For  true  hearts  there  is  no  separating-  ocean ; 
or  rather,  God  is  then*  ocean,  in  whom  they  meet  and 
are  united ;  they  love,  and  lose  themselves  in  Him  and 
in  each  other. 

"  This  most  happy  day  of  joy  and  gTatitude  was  a 
Saturday,  the  day  consecrated  to  Mary;  as  was  also  the 
day  of  our  original  arrival  at  New  York.  But  in  this 
land  of  exile  happiness  has  no  morrow.  The  very  next 
morning-,  wdien  I  was  rejoicing-  in  the  act  of  assi^^ting-  at 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  a  burning-  fever  obliged  me  to  leave 
the  chm-ch  and  to  take  to  my  bed,  on  which  I  lay  for 
seven  weeks,  the  object  of  the  tenderest  and  most  affec- 
tionate nursing-  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  g-ood  Ur- 
sulines.  How  compassionate,  how  beautiful,  how  uni- 
versal is  charity !  These  true  spouses  of  Jesus  Chi-ist 
reg-arded  me  not  in  the  lig-ht  of  a  troublesome  stranger, 
but  of  a  suffering  sister.  I  seemed  to  be  still  at  that 
dear  Ruille,  where,  at  the  commencement  of  my  reli- 
gious life,  my  bad  state  of  health  so  frequently  brought 
my  superiors  to  the  infirmary  to  visit  me.  i  ears  had 
passed  away  since  our  Motner  watched  then  by  my 
bed-side !  But  I  see  that,  at  all  times  and  in  all  j^laces, 
true  religious  have  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  charity 
in  their  hearts. 

"  The  Ursulines  have  a  noble  house  at  New  Orleans, 
adorned  with  two  hundred  pillars,  and  pierced  with  five 
hundred  lights.  Nevertheless,  great  as  is  the  outward 
splendour  of  this  community,  when  I  think  upon  tlie 
virtues  of  its  inmates,  I  cannot  but  reflect  that  '  all  the 
beauty  of  the  king's  daug-hter  is  within.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  constant  and  affectionate  at* 
tentions  of  the  piou?  Ursuhnes,  my  heai-t  could  find  no 
rest  away  from  my  own  dear  sisters  of  Saint  Mary  of 
the  Woods.  I  had  been  obliged  to  separate  fVom'^my 
good  fellow -traveEej  Sister  Cecilia,  in  order  to  send  hei 
on  thither  before  me  with  our  postulants.  F  was  bura- 
U 
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ujg  vitli  desire  to  join  them  ng-ain  inypelf  hi  order  to 
try  my  streng-tli,  T  took  a  drive  in  a  carrif^ge,  1>y  which 
means  I  was  enabled  to  see  the  city.  It  (li;i  rot  con- 
tain any  thing,  however,  whicli  seemed  to  me  to  l)e  ve)'y 
worthy  of  notice.  Each  quarter  is  appropriated  to  a 
different  European  nation,  of  which  tlie  French  one  is 
the  oldest.  I  crossed  that  which  is  called  the  Ameri- 
can part  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing-  the  hos- 
pital kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph.  This  quarter 
is  new  and  well-built,  and  the  hos])ital  is  fine ;  but  still 
it  is  very  inferior  to  those  whicli  we  have  in  France. 

"  It  commands  the  town,  surrounded,  as  you  know, 
by  the  Mississippi,  the  level  of  which  rises  many  i'eet 
above  the  g-round,  and  renders  the  city  very  unhealthy. 
The  fog's  there  are  continual;  and  these,  added  to  an 
extreme  heat,  occasion  the  terrible  m.alady  called  the 
yellow  fever.  The  most  painfid  sig-ht  to  nie  was  the 
selling-  of  slaves.  Every  day  are  seen  in  the  streets  at 
certain  places  neg-roes  and  neg-resses  in  holiday  attire, 
exposed  for  this  shamefid  traffic  like  the  meanest  ani- 
mals at  our  fairs.  It  made  my  heai-t  ache  to  see  those 
poor  negToes ;  and  I  would  willing-ly  have  boug-ht  them 
all,  that  I  mig'ht  have  the  pleasure  of  setting;  them  at 
liberty  and  teaching  them  to  bless  God.  But  such 
feeling-s  must  be  concealed  from  the  Louisianians,  for  it 
is  a  point  on  which  they  are  very  sensitive. 

"  St.  Joseph's  Day,  which  had  been  fixed  for  my 
depai-ture,  at  length  arrived.  After  having-  assisted  at 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  I  left  New-  Orleans.  When  I  waa 
on  board  the  steamer,  which  was  at  least  two  hundrec 
%et  long-,  and  capable  of  containing-  two  thousand  pas- 
sengers, I  looked  aroiuid  upon  the  moving  panorauia 
which  was  being  exhibited  on  tlie  finest  nver  in  the 
world.  There  were  ships  of  all  sizes,  and  of  every  kind 
of  shape,  and  suitable  for  all  [)urposes;  I  counted  thirty 
Eteamluats  in  motion  at  once;  the  air  was  d-arkened 
b}'  the  clouds  of  their  smoke ;  the  noise  of  their  w  heels 
and  paddles  sui passed  belief;  and  I  fancied  I  was  look- 
ing upon  the  great  Tyre  of  ancient  days,  with  its  mer- 
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chants  of  every  clime,  and  its  commerce  with  alL  ».ht 
isles  of  the  sea.  Then  I  asked  myself,  Wliat  was  JNew 
Orleans  a  very  few  years  ag-o  ?  ]>f  othing  hut  tlie  sea  j 
afterwards  a  few  savag-e  trihes;  to-day  it  is  a  world  in 
itself.     But  what  will  it  he  to-morrow  ? 

"  The  land  through  which  the  river  winds  its  course 
is  very  flat.  The  Mississippi  is  exceedingly  cii-ciiitous 
in  its  course;  it  seems  as  though  it  wished  to  turn  back 
upon  itself,  and  dreaded  to  lose  at  once  its  waters  and 
its  name  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  On  its  hanks  is 
seen,  hanging-  from  the  trees,  a  plant  of  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  long-,  of  an  ash-coloured  grey,  whose 
filaments  are  no  thicker  than  a  thread.  This  species  of 
moss,  which  is  very  soft,  is  dried  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  only  material  which  tliev  use  for  their  mat- 
tre<5ses. 

"We  had  scarcely  passed  two  days  on  hoard  the 
steamboat,  when  the  spring,  which  we  had  enjoyed  at 
New  Orleans,  disappeared.  The  sweet-smelling-  fi-uits 
and  flowers  were  succeeded  by  majestic  trees  still  bare 
of  foliag-e.  In  proportion  as  we  approached  the  noi-th, 
the  temperature  grew  colder,  and  the  features  of  the 
landscape  more  rig-id.  It  was  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
me  to  mark  this  harshness  in  the  contrasts  of  nature 
inseparable  from  the  chang-es  of  climate,  for  they  showed 
me  that  I  was  approaching-  my  home.  It  was  with  in- 
expressible joy  that  on  the  fifth  day  I  saw  once  more 
the  soil  of  Indiana;  I  could  have  fallen  down  and  kissed 
it.  It  was  no  long-er  for  me  the  land  of  exile ;  it  was 
the  ''portion  of  my  inheritance,'  and  I  shall  ^  dwell  in 
it  all  the  days  of  my  life.'  I  invoked  tlic  g-uardian- 
ang-els  of  Indiana,  and  prayed  them  to  take  the  souls 
of  these  poor  people  under  their  protection.  Towards 
midnig-ht  \ve  reached  Evansville,  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  the  Republic,  where  the  father  of  one  of  oui-  novices 
came  to  meet  me,  and  to  take  me  to  his  house ;  the  next 
day,  which  was  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  I  had 
the  happiness  of  confessing-  and  communicating. 

"  Had  I  not  ah-eady  known  that  I  was  m  Iniiantt, 
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in  the  diocese  of  Vincennes,  I  mig-lit  have  guessed  h 
from  the  extreme  poverty  with  whicJi  I  was  surrounded. 
On  coming-  out  of  the  brick  church,  wliose  only  orna- 
ment was  bare  walls,  I  was  taken  by  a  Catholic  lady 
to  the  priest's  house.  He  was  absent ;  but  we  pushed 
op  n  the  door,  and  entered  a  room  (if  room  it  could  be 
called)  about  eig-ht  or  nine  feet  in  width. 

"  Some  Eng-lish  and  French  books,  a  wooden  chair, 
and  a  stove,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  furniture  On 
the  stove  was  a  cast-iron  vessel  in  which  the  missionary 
baked  his  bread,  his  only  article  of  food,  and  of  this  he 
onh  partakes  once  in  the  day  j  such  is  the  penitential 
life" that  has  been  led  for  several  years  ])y  the  Apostle 
of  Evansville ;  and  yet  he  is  happy  !  He  has  wroug-ht 
several  conversions  among*  the  Protestants  :  the  mothor 
of  our  young-  novice,  the  Catholic  lady  who  conducted 
me  to  his  house,  was  one  of  his  converts.  His  greatest 
temporal  wish  is  that  the  interior  of  his  poor  cliui-ch 
mig-lit  be  a  little  ornamented;  and  in  this  we  will  do  our 
best  to  help  him.  Thanks  to  our  dear  brethren  in 
France,  we  are  now  almost  rich  in  objects  of  devotion. 

"  The  next  day  I  took  the  stag-e  to  Vincennes.  I 
was  touched  by  the  sight  of  those  magnificent  forests, 
so  often  travei-sed  by  Bishop  Britte  in  visiting  his  Hock; 
but  how  did  my  heart  beat  when  I  saw  by  the  light  of 
the  setting  sim"  the  beautiful  s})ire  of  the  Cathedral  of 
"Vincennes,  surmounted  by  the  Cross.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  I  saw  myself  encircled  by  my  dear  Mi.^sionary 
Sisters,  of  whom  there  are  four  at  Vincennes.  Witli 
what  transpoi-ts  did  we  embrace  one  auother ! 

"  In  woi-thy  emulation  of  the  priest  of  Evansville, 
our  Sisters  had  not  even  a  glass  or  a  plate  to  offer  me. 
A  little  salt  beef  was  the  sum  of  the  delicacies  they 
coidd  set  before  me ;  but  on  the  following  morning  I 
had  the  happiness  of  receiving  the  Holy  Communion 
from  the  hands  of  my  own  Bishop  and  Superior.  Shortly 
after,  I  was  at  his  feet  receiving  his  blessing.  My  joy 
would  have  been  complete,  had  I  only  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  dear  nuns.     So  greatly  did  Ilong  to  see 
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them  again,  that  I  immediately  took  a  steamboat,  which 
in  twenty-four  hours  broug'ht  me  to  Hig-h-land.  At 
leng-th  I  reached  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  at  eig'ht  in  the 
evening". 

"  What  can  I  s^ty  more  ?  After  a  year  of  separa- 
tion, of  troubles,  and  of  sufferings,  I  saw  them  all  again. 
Imagine  what  were  our  feehngs,  when,  with  emotion 
too  great  for  utterance,  we  went  to  fall  on  our  knees 
before  Him  to  whom  we  owed  all  oiu'  happiness  ;  before 
Jesus,  who  had  so  lovingly  watched  over  us,  we  might 
pour  forth  all  our  hearts.  For  you,  yes,  for  you,  our 
dear  and  generous  friends,  was  made  our  first  prayer ! 
In  that  poor  and  hoi}''  chapel  we  renewed  our  promise 
to  associate  you  with  all  our  hopes  for  the  future.  And 
fi-om  that  happy  day  fonvard,  not  one  has  passed  in 
%vhich  our  prayers  have  not  been  offered  up  to  God. 
that  He  may  shed  on  you  the  sweetest  illuminations 
and  the  most  ab-utdant  blessings  of  His  Grace," 
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"1  EXPECTED  to  have  been  able  to  send  you  these 
pages  several  weeks  ago ;  but  I  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  St.  Mary,  on  a  visit  to  our  three  other  establish- 
ments. I  now  rejoice  at  this  delay,  because  it  enables 
me  to  communicate  to  you  some  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligion which  I  collected  in  the  course  of  my  journey  ings. 
"  The  retreat  of  the  clergy  was  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival  at  Viacennes.  Sunday,  the  5th  of 
May,  was  the  day  of  tlie  general  Communion.  The 
missionaries,  to  the  number  of  tw^enty-five,  vested  in 
their  priestly  robes,  received  the  Comnmnion  from  thw 
Lands  of  the  Bislio|);  nnd  so  heavenly  was  their  appear- 
ance, that  they  scarcely  seemed  any  longer  to  belong 
\o  this  world  of  misery.  After  Mass  was  the  truly 
grand  and  solemn  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  synixl 
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It  began  with  the  chant  of  Yeni  Creator,  the  Litany 
of  the  Saints,  and  a  passag'e  from  the  Got  pels ;  then 
wore  read  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a 
long"  profession  of  faitli  j  then  each  ])riest,  resting*  his 
hand  upon  the  Gospel,  sw^re  at  the  feet  of  the  Bishop 
that  he  believed  firmly  all  that  had  been  read,  as  well 
as  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Catholic,  Ap>ostolic,  Roman 
Church,  The  preacher  of  the  retreat  })reached  an  ap- 
}>ropriate  sermon.  j\Ieantime  I  reflected  with  admira- 
tion upon  the  wonders  ejected  by  the  Divine  Mercy  in 
this  diocese.  Ten  years  before,  there  was  not  a  sing-le 
priest  in  it,  and  now  they  were  holding-  a  synod!  There 
is  a  Bisho]),  a  cathedral,  and  more  than  thirty  churclies. 
How  quickly  has  the  grain  of  mustard-seed  grown  into 
a  tree  I 

"  On  Monday  the  same  ceremonies  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  as  the  day  before ;  and  on  Tuesday  a  solemn 
Mass  was  celeln-atecl  for  the  deceased  missionaries  of  the 
diocese.  The  good  priest  of  Evansville  ascended  the 
pulpit  to  pronounce  the  fimeral  oration  of  those  Christian 
heroes.  He  was  for  several  years  the  companion  and 
intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Brute.  Would  that  I  could 
here  reproduce  to  you  the  eloquent  simplicity  v/ith  which 
he  so  touchingly  spoke  of  the  virtues  of  the  deceased 
Bishop  !  I  can  but  attempt  to  convey  to  you  a  slight 
outline  of  his  discoui'se.  He  began  by  calling  to  re- 
membrance his  interior  and  mortified  life,  when  only  a 
simple  priest,  together  with  his  labours,  his  zeal,  and 
his  humility.  He  related  some  of  the  thousand  distin- 
guishing marks  of  charity  by  which  his  missionary  life 
was  characterised.  One  cannot  stir  a  foot  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  tl/e  mountain  where  he  dwelt,  without  find- 
ing traces  of  his  goodness  and  foresight.  In  one  place 
it  is  a  bridge,  in  another  a  little  gTotto,  which  presents 
to  the  traveller  a  welcome  shelter  from  the  heat,  and  a 
memento  for  the  consolation  of  the  pious.  He  lived 
himself  in  a  little  log  hut.  Like  his  friend  who  made 
his  panegyric,  he  slept  upon  the  floor,  exposed  to  all 
the  severity  oi'the  seasons.     He  never  retired  to  r^? 
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till  after  midnig-ht,  rose  ag"ain  at  tliree,  and  employed 
m  the  recitation  of  his  Breviary  and  in  meditation  tlie 
time  which  elapsed  nntil  Mass,  which  he  used  to  say 
at  six  o'clock,  at  the  lionse  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
distant  from  his  own  house  ahout  t^vo  miles,  and  with 
a  creek  to  he  crossed  on  the  way.  Wetted  sometimes 
to  the  skin,  his  clotl.ies  woiJd  freeze  upon  his  body,  and 
almost  hinder  him  from  walking*.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
condition  he  would  say  Mass,  hear  confessions,  and  dis- 
tribute the  Bread  of  Life  to  the  g'ood  relig-ious.  After 
some  words  of  love  and  consolation,  which  came  so 
readily  from  his  heart,  he  left  them,  and  went  to  de- 
vote his  brilliant  talents  to  the  service  of  a  colleg-e  near 
Emmettsburg-,  that  has  since  become  the  nursery  of  the 
clergy  of  the  United  States.  Almost  all  the  present 
Bishops  were  once  the  pupils  of  Bishop  Bi-ute  at  this 
place.  In  his  leisure  hours  the  servant  of  God  went  to 
visit  the  families  of  his  vast  mission.  Retiu'ned  to  his 
hut,  he  devoted  the  first  portion  of  the  nig-ht  to  writing-, 
either  to  oppose  error  or  to  spread  the  love  of  religion. 
How  mnny  times  has  an  afflicted  soul  been  the  object 
of  the  nig-iit-watches  of  this  holy  priest !  Thousands  of 
letters  did  he  write  in  the  hours  snatched  from  his 
repose;  even  his  recreation  was  spent  in  doing-  ^ood. 
Quotations  always  happy,  a^'eeable  talents,  a  wonder- 
fully accurate  and  extensive  memory,  made  his  conver- 
sations as  instructive  as  they  were  interesting-.  He 
could  not  remain  idle  himself,  and  he  impai-ted  his  own 
activity  to  his  friends  also ;  who,  under  his  influence, 
did  many  thing;s  at  which  they  were  themselves  as- 
tonished ! 

"  Who  P'ATi  ndpquately  describe  the  admirable  works 
of  Simon  Brute,  after  he  became  Bishop  ?  What  a 
diocese  was  his  !  A  vast  country  without  a  church, 
without  priests,  still  occupied  by  the  Indians  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  In  1834,  Bishop  Brute  re- 
ceived from  liisiiop  Flag-et  a  priest,  M.  Lalumi^re, 
whom  he  had  ;ust  ordained,  in  whose  sing-le  person  he 
Bttw  the  vrhole  of  his  clergy.     The  following  year  Bi- 
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shop  Brftte  returned  to  France  with  Bisliop  Flaget, 
wliom  he  reg-arded  as  a  father.     There,  by  displaying 
the  zeal  of  his  heart  and  the  vast  necessities  of  his  poor 
diocese,  he  caused  generous  emotions  to  take  root  and 
ft'uctify ;  and  several  priests  and  deacons,  desirous  of 
sharing'  in  his  labours,  followed  him  into  a  foreign  land. 
A  violent  storm  tln-eatened  to  swallow  them  up;    he 
gave  them  a  gen^'ral  absolution  that  they  might  not  be 
discouraged  •   but  at  the  same  time  he  bade  them  fear 
nothing;  for  that  it  was  only  a  device  of  the  evil  one,  and 
that  tiiey  would  not  die ;  and  so  it  was.     Contrary  to 
all  human  expectation,  tliey  arrived  in  safety  at  JXew 
York,  and  from  thence  at  the  scene  of  their  mission. 
Rich  in  this  liappy  reinforcement,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say  all  tliat  the  })ious  Bishop  did  for  tlie  chil- 
dren v/hom  C4od  had  given  him.     The  preacher  went  on 
to  recal   him  to  their  memories  by  saying  :  '  In  this 
churcli,  in  this  very  sanctuary  where  you  are  seated, 
you  have  seen  him  serve  your  Mass  with  a  humility 
surpassed  only  by  his  piety.     Look  at  this  church,  so 
often  swept  by  his  own  hands.     In  this  spot  he  would 
get  ujion  a  chai]-,  and  himself  ring  the  bell ;  in  that  he 
would  cut  the  wood  you  needed  whereby  to  keep  your- 
selves warm.     Yes,  you  are  the}",  my  dear  brethren, 
you  are  they  to  w4iom  he  has  set  the  example  of  the 
most  brotherly  affection,  together  with  every  otlier  vir- 
tue ;  and  so  lively  is  the  impression  of  those  virtues  in 
your  hearts,  that  it  would  but  weaken  the  impression 
they  have  left  there  to  attempt  to  remind  you  of  them.^ 
"  The  preacher  did  but  speak  the  truth.     OJi,  how 
agitated  were  all  the  clergy  who  heard  him,  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  father  they  revered  !     They  might  be 
-  i^een  burying  their  heads  in  their  hands,  as  if  to  hide 
their  tears  fi'om  the  eyes  of  the  bystanders.    There  *hpj 
were,  tliose  dear  children  of  the  good  Bishop  Brute. 
There  was  he, — that  venerable  prelate  who  had  been 
summoned  to  replace  him  in  the  sacred  functions  of  the 
apostolate,  who  was,  in  fact,  his  eldest  son,  the  well- 
>ik>ved  of  Ids  heait !     There  was  the  g-ood  M.  Corbe, 
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.0  whom  tlie  Bishop,  with  tlie  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
^i3art,  had  so  many  times  carried  in  his  pockets  bread 
And  Httle  lum{)s  of  siig*ar  !  There  were  those  who  ,had 
fihared  in  liis  privations,  his  watching-s,  his  toils  !  But  at 
that  moment  every  body  else  \\  as  forg'otten,  in  the  sing-le 
recollection  of  the  father  who  had  been  so  g-ood  to  them. 

'^'  Is  it  not  true,'  said  the  preacher,  ^that  when  he 
was  with  us,  we  did  not  feel  our  weariness  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  nothing-  was  hard  to  us;  that  we  scarcely 
knew  that  we  were  poor,  though  really  devoid  of  evei-y 
necessary  of  life  'I  Remember  those  who  died  before 
him ;  with  what  fervour  had  he  inspired  them !  The 
good  M.  Deseille,  who  died  among  the  savages;  and 
who,  when  alone  and  forsaken,  had  tlie  courage  to  cele- 
brate Mass  in  the  little  chapel  whither  he  had  dragged 
himself,  and  then  expired  in  the  arms  of  Jesus !  The 
serapliic  Benjamin  Petit,  devoured  with  so  burning*  a 
zeal  for  the  Indians ;  did  he  feel  the  laboiu-s  which  have 
so  soon  snatched  him  away  from  our  love,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  have  gained  him  a  place  among-  the 
martyrs  of  charity  ?  And  the  dear  M.  Hamion,  the 
last  whom  we  have  lost ;  would  he  have  been  so  quickly 
spent,  had  he  not  inherited  the  zealous  spirit  of  his  wor- 
thy Bishop  ?  He  counted  his  life  for  loss,  so  he  might 
'3ut  gain  souls  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  showed,  even  in 
tlie  ravings  of  his  delirium,  that  in  that  missionary  heart 
of  his  he  retained  nothing-  but  God, — God  alone.  These 
are  the  men  whose  labours  we  have  to  continue  and  per- 
petuate,— tlie  models  we  have  for  our  imitation  in  life 
and  in  death !' 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  gentlemen,  how  deeply  I  was 
affected  by  that  beautiful  funeral  discourse!  How 
heartily  I  thanked  God  for  the  little  share  which  He 
had  g-iven  me  in  this  dear  mission,  where  so  many 
saints  have  laboured,  and  shall  still  labour  !  No,  that 
share  I  would  not  have  abandoned,  I  do  not  say  for  a 
crown — for  what  are  all  the  treasures  of  earth  to  the 
heai-t  of  a  relig-ious  ? — but  for  all  the  spiritual  consola- 
tions to  be  obtained  in  the  service  of  God. 
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"  The  sj'iiod  tmied  with  ciianting-  the  Te  Deum,  and 
reading-  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Baltimore  for  all 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  decrees  which  had 
been  determined  for  the  diocese  of  Vincennes  in  par- 
ticular. When  all  was  over,  each  of  those  g'ood  mis- 
sionaries, renewed  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  his  sweet  and  painful  toil. 

"  Several  of  them  came  to  me,  to  beg-  that  I  would 
let  them  have  some  Sisters  to  aid  them  in  their  labours. 
Two,  in  particular,  insisted  upon  it,  who  u^ere  stationed 
in  the  most  considerable  towns.  M.  Delaune,  a  priest 
of  Saint  Brieuc,  eai-nestly  desired  to  have  some  at  Ma- 
dissin,  where  he  is  in  charg-e  of  a  daily  increasing 
congTeg-ation.  ^The  people,'  he  said,  ^  come  to  steal 
away  from  me  my  poor  Catholic  children  by  giving 
them  books,  dresses,  and  even  money;  but  they  pay 
dearly  for  these  presents.  They  beg-in  by  ruining-  the 
understanding-,  and  then  they  corrupt  the''  heart.  Will 
you  not  then  take  ])ity  on  so  many  souls  whom  the 
ovil  one  is  snatching-  away  from  us  ?  Will  you  not  come 
and  wrestle  with  this  wicked  ravisher  V 

^'  You  may  well  suppose  that  T  could  have  wished 
for  nothing-  better.  We  would  readily  have  given  him 
seme  Sistei-s-  but  it  was  essential  to  streng-then  the 
first  foundatJ«-«ns  of  the  establishment,  and  fo"r  this  we 
had  no  mei^"«^;  we  were  all  equally  rich.  We  appealed 
to  his  loj-dship  on  the  subject,  who  said  that  he  had  a 
strong  desire  for  an  establishment  at  Madissin ;  but  it 
was  absolutely  im.possible  for  him  to  assist  us.  We 
were  then  obliged  to  separate,  postponing  our  good 
vA'ork  to  some  future  day;  and  ere  that  come,  how 
many  souls  will  be  lost !  ^You  will  presently  see  what 
tho«^  exj)ense?  are  which  we  are  unable  to  incra-. 

'•  Tlie  next  day  T  set  out  on  a  visit  to  ora-  Sisteis 
of  St.  Pet-  1-,  an  establishment  formed  during  mv  voyage 
to  France-  They  occupy  what  was  the  original  mother- 
house  of  the  Erotliers  of  M.  Moreau,  in  America ;  it  is 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  forest,  and  consi  ts  cf  a  log-house, 
€pen  to  every  breoxe.     Tlit  furniture  is  compo'sed  of  a 
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table,  siiiTounded  with  old  bencliei-.,  two  i)res?es,  twc 
clijss-tables,  two  bedsteads  eqiiallj  srimptiious,  a/cliair 
made  of  tlie  bark  of  a  tree,  and  another  of  wood :  this 
is  the  whole  of  the  furniture,  with  some  kitchen  uten- 
sils.    The  provisions  consisted  only  of  maize-root  and 
salt  pork,  to  which  they  were  afterwards  able  to  add 
some  milk  and  butter,  the  Bishop  having-  at  a  o-reat 
sacrifice  to  himself  sent  them  100  francs,  with  whidi  to 
purchase  a  cow.     I  g-nve  tliem  some  portion  of  the  pre- 
sents which  I  had  received  from  our  dear  friends  in 
France ;   but  I  musr  acknowledg-e  that  if  I  had  been 
here,  I  should  not  have  had  the  courag-e  to  allow  them 
to  i)ass  the  A^nter  in  such  a  house.     1  cannot  conceive 
how  the  g-ood  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph  could  all  have 
ived  there  for  the  space  of  a  year.     I  think  they  must 
have  left  behind  them  their  spirit  of  poverty;  for  when 
I  proposed  to  my  Sisters  to  quit  their  old  shed    and 
return  with  me  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  these' poor 
children  pressed  me  so  urg-ently,  and  eitolled  so  hio-hly 
the  happiness  of  their  position,  and  the  g-ood  which 
they  could  do  and  had  done  already,   that  I  decided 
upon  leaving  them  there  until  the  Retreat.     Three  of 
the  principal  persons  of  the  boroug-h  also  came  as  a 
deputations  entreat  me  not  to  take  n.v  ny  tlie  Sisters. 
However,  if  after  the  month  of  Auo-iist  we  are  not  rich 
enoug-h  to  repair  the  log.-house,  and  buy  a  lock,  some 
bed-fiu-mture,  (fee,  I  shall  order  the  removal  notwith- 
standing-. 

''  You  cannot  conceive  how  heartily  we  lauo-lied  in 
the  evening-,  when,  before  we  retired  to  what  we''  called 
our  dormitory,  we  were  oblio-ed  to  drag-  our  furniture 
ag-amst  the  door  because  it  owned  neither  latch  nor 
lock.  1  visited  the  classes ;  the  children  are  very  well 
disposed,  and  g:8nerally  docile.  They  h-ve  all  arrived 
at  the  ag-e  of  reason,  and  a  -^reat  niany  of  them  are 
upwards  of  twenty.  Oh,  what  good  mig-'ht  not  be  done 
witli  the  wretched  money,  often  so  madly  expended' 
After  encourag-mo-  the  parents  and  the  children,  W8 
gave  tliem  a  little  holiday;  and  tlien,  in  crdrr  to  giva 
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Bome  recreation  to  my  dear  Sisters  of  St.  Peter's,  I 

took  them  with  me  to  Jasper. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  forests  of  Indiana  in  the  rich 
and  loveh^  month  of  May  surpasses  all  imagination. 
The  rivei-s,  swollen  by  the  rains,  flow  throug-h  immense 
avenues  of  verdure,  embracing-  a  number  of  islands, 
which  they  seem  to  carry  with  them  in  their  course, 
and  which  look  like  floating-  noseg'ays.  The  trees  raise 
their  uprig-ht  stems  to  the  heig'ht  of  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet,  and  are  covered  with  the  most 
c-plendid  blossoms.  The  tulip-tree,  the  mao'nolia,  the 
douwood,  the  catalpa,  covered  with  white  flowers,  are 
ixke  so  many  censers,  worthy  to  be  swung  before  the 
jiresence  of  God  under  tlie  gigantic  naves  of  those 
boundless  temples.  I  cannot  imagine  any  thing  more 
c'i;irming  tlinn  that  perfumed  snow  of  blossoms,  inter- 
mingled with  tlie  delicate  green  of  those  thickly  chis- 
"■ering  leaves.  Wild  lianas  climb  np  to  the  tops  of  the 
loitiest  oaks,  and  then  fall  down  in  festoons  of  every 
sliape,  only  to  recommence  u})on  the  ground  a  new 
life,  thence  again  to  soai  in  other  flights.  Just  cause 
has  this  part  of  the  globe  to  be  named  the  Xew  World; 
for  all  nature  teems  here,  almost  to  excess,  if  one  may 
say  so,  with  youth  and  life.  Man,  the  last  guest  in- 
vited to  behold  these  marvels,  has  not  yet  set  the  mark 
of  his  hand  upon  it.  Animals  of  every  kind  are  the 
cpiiet  possessors  of  the  woods.  You  see  there  the  hum- 
ming-bird, the  cardinal,  the  blue  bird,  and  a  multitude 
of  others ;  and  all  of  them  do  not  scru|)le  to  remain  in 
tiie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  man,  whose  regal  sway, 
if  they  recognise  it  at  all,  certainly  seems  to  them  re- 
markably gracious  and  gentle.  Even  the  stag  and  the 
loe  see  you  approach  them  without  terror.  There  is 
one  animal,  however,  whose  confldence  we  could  will- 
ingly dispense  with,  and  that  is  the  serpent.  Of  these 
there  are  specimens  of  all  colours  and  sizes.  When  we 
.?ot  to  Jasper,  our  Sisters  told  us  that  they  had  killwl 
two  very  large  ones  in  their  class-room. 

"  The  congr<''gation  of  Jasper  is  a  very  i'ervent  one, 
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During:  the  six  montlis  tliat  the  pastor  had  been  absent 
at  a  distance  from  his  mission,  tlie  g-ood  Germans  who 
composed  it  were  wont  to  come  seven  or  eig-ht  miles 
to  sing-  hymns  in  the  church.  Last  Thursday,  which 
was  Ascension-day,  we  saw  a  wliole  })arish  tliat  had 
walkod  more  than  ten  miles  in  proce  sion.  They  were 
in  double  file,  the  Cross  being-  carried  by  a  youth  at 
♦be  head  of  them.  Arrived  at  the  churcb,  they  first 
assisted  at  Mass,  and  than  heard  two  sermons,  one  in 
Engiish,  t!i8  otiier  in  German ;  so  that  the  service  was 
not  ended  till  nearly  two  o'clock. 

"  I  confess  I  v/as  much  f itig-ued  myself;  and  I  will 
add,  to  my  rhfiine,  tliat  my  fervour  was  put  to  the  blush 
when  I  sow  tlio.'e  true  and  sincere  Christians  beg-in  ag'ain 
tlieir  pious  })rocession.  The  whole  body  of  them,  as 
thorigh  they  Wf>re  a  parish  of  musicinns,  set  out  on  their 
homewnrd  course,  chanting-  hymns  and  sacred  song-s. 

"  In  the  evening-  we  observed  the  fire-flies  floating 
aljout  in  such  immense  masses  that  they  would  hava 
darkened  the  air  by  day;  but  now  they  only  served 
to  light  it  up  with  their  brilliant  wing-s.  The  heat 
was  stifling'  during-  the  whole  day ;  and  we  were  very 
shortly  visited  by  one  of  those  American  storms,  the 
•spectacle  of  which  is  at  once  so  mag-nificent  and  so  ter- 
liiic.  The  clouds  lower  till  they  fall  within  the  shade 
of  the  woods ;  suddenly  a  cloud  biu-sts,  and  the  lig-lit- 
ning-  darts  forth  a  rapid  ball  of  flame.  Clouds  are 
heaped  over  clouds  in  grand  confusion  by  the  force  ot 
the  wind.  From  time  to  time  the  atmosphere  partially 
clears,  and  then  throug-h  the  g-aps  in  the  clouds  appear, 
as  it  were,  new  heavens  and  tracts  of  fire.  These  storms 
are  admirably  described  by  Chateaubi-iand,  and,  the 
phantom-shrieks  only  excepted,  we  have  witnessed  the 
same  scenes.  The  roaring-  of  the  winds,  the  howling-  ot 
the  wild  beasts,  the  rolhng-  of  the  thunder,  the  cracking 
of  building-s,  the  torrents  of  waters, — all  these  sounds, 
multi[»lied  by  the  echoes,  seem  as  thoug-h  they  would 
proclaim  to  man  that  nature  is  in  her  last  agony.  Oh, 
Low  terrible  will  be  the  day  of  God's  justice,  when,  even 
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under  the  reig'n  of  His  mercy,  nay,  in  tlie  s\a  eet  ai»*ntb 
of  ]May,  consecrated  to  tlie  mild  and  g-entle  M  a-y,  we 
are  the  daily  witnesses  of  these  majestic  horrors  ! 

"  Yesterday,  while  writing-  to  you,  I  wns  interrii[;t((l 
ny  one  of  our  Sisters,  who  rushed  into  my  room,  cry- 
mg-^  '  Mother,  a  ser^jent !'  I  went  out,  and  miw  at  the 
door  a  serpent  ten  feet  long,  wliich  one  of  our  l)oys  a\  as 
attempting"  to  kill.  J  felt  a  sudden  im}jres>ioii  of  hoi-ior 
steal  into  my  heart  at  the  sight  of  it.  ]>ut,  territying* 
as  are  tlie  serpents,  I  must  add  that  we  have  anotl^er 
plag-ue  still  more  disagreeahle.  J  kno^v  not  if  there  be 
some  Pharaoh  in  the  country  ;  but  we  are  overwhelmed, 
harassed,  and  almost  devoured  by  the  muscpiitoes. 
Whilst  wanting"  you  this  long-  and  often  interrupted 
'ournal,  I  have  been  beating-  them  off  right  and  left, 
my  hands  covered  with  wounds,  and  my  eyes  darkened 
by  the  thick  smoke  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  use 
of  as  our  only  means  of  defence  ag-ainst  these  '  })ower3 
of  the  air.'  I  hope  all  these  causes  together  may  pro- 
cure some  indulgence  for  this  poor  journal ',  which  has 
Ro  other  recommendation  than  its  being-  the  expression 
of  a  heart  which  is  sincei-ely  devoted  to  you,  and  wliich 
derives  some  liope  that  you  may  be  pleased  by  the 
perusal  of  these  details,  from  the  very  satisfaction  which 
it  feels  in  communicating-  th-^m  to  you. 

^'  I  will  only  add,  that  our  work  is  yoin-s ;  that  every 
day  we  unite  the  re-membrance  of  you  all  to  our  prayers 
and  kboars.  Poor  as  we  are,  we  are  <  nly  able  to  plant; 
we  must  ask  you  to  water;  and  to  God  alone  be  the 
g'lory  of  the  increase  !  Would  y  u  suffer  so  many 
plants  to  wither  ?  You,  who  know  the  meapiflg*  of  the 
*  I  thirst'  from  the  lips  of  a  dying-  Jesus,  will  not  refuse 
them  a  drop  of  watei* ! 

*'  Please  to  accept,  gentlemen,  &c. 

Sister  Saint  Theodore,  Snpcrior. 

"  Saint  Mary  of  the  Woods,  May  2Sth,  1844." 

Witt  this  most  intei'esting-  and  beautiful  letter  we 
dose  opj-  p^tice  of  the  **  Sisters  of  VixVCENNE'i." 


n. 


JEANNE  BISCOT. 


HE  subject  of  our  present  sketch  wan 
the  Young-est  daugit-e:*  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  in  the  town  of  Arras,  in  France, 
and  was  born  in  1601.  Fond  of  soHtude 
from  her  early  childhood,  it  was  her  g-reat 
delig'ht  to  retire  to  a  quiet  room,  and 
there  employ  herself  in  the  usual  amuse- 
ment of  Catholic  children,  the  dressing-  oi 
miniiiture  altars  and  oratories.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen  she  made  a  resolu- 
tion within  herself  never  to  marry ;  and 
as  an  outward  mark  of  her  separation  fi-om 
tlie  world  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  God,  she 
adopted  a  plain  black  dress,  which  she  never  afterwards 
relinquished.  Yet  Jeanne  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  personal  attractions.  She  was  of  a  tall  and  graceful 
fig'ure,  with  good  features  and  a  brilliant  complexion, 
whilst  the  fervour  and  purity  of  her  soul  beamed  from 
her  expressive  countenance.  Her  manners  were  pleasing* 
and  animated,  and  her  natural  talents  of  no  mean  ol- 
der. Being  anxious,  however,  to  detach  herself  from 
all  eai-t'lily  motives  and  vanities,  she  accustomed  herself 
to  think  slightingly  of  these  natural  gifts,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  hide  them  from  the  observation  of  othei-s. 
She  seldom  appeared  in  society,  and  could  scarcely  ever 
be  persuaded  to  bestow  a  thought  on  dress  or  personal 
appearance.  It  is  recorded  of  her,  that  one  day  tlie 
seamstress,  to  whom  she  had  given  an  old  cloak  of  her 
father's  to  make  up  into  a  petticoat  for  herself,  remon- 
Btrated  on  its  unfitness  for  such  a  purpose.  "  What 
d<)es  it  matter?"  replied  Jeanne:  "make  it  up,  neve? 
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mind  how  it  looks;  our  clothes  are  only  intended  tc 
cover  us." 

Tlie  province  of  Artois,  .a  which  Arras  was  situated^ 
was  being-  d'^'^(^lated  at  this  time  by  the  war  that  was 
rag'ing*  between  France  and  Spain ;  yet,  in  spite  of  tlie 
in-eg'ularities  ant^  disorders  which  inevitably  spread  over 
a  province  nndei  such  circumstances,  there  were  many 
young*  maidens  of  noble  and  wealthy  families  in  the 
town  of  Arras  whose  lives  were  a  bright  and  shining 
lig'ht  in  the  midst  of  the  surrounding-  darkness.  Some 
were  cons})icuous  for  their  g-enerous  charity,  and  un- 
weai-ying-  ministrations  to  the  poor  and  sick;  others 
ag-ain,  abandoning-  all  earthly  consolations  and  plea- 
sures, consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  retirement  of  their  own  homes  or  of  the  cloister. 
To  imitate  these  exam})lbs  was  the  great  ambition  of 
the  humble-hearted  Jeanne;  and  although,  as  was 
abundantly  proved  by  her  after-life,  the  path  of  active 
charity  was  that  in  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  she 
should  serve  Him,  yet  so  earnest  was  she  in  her  desire 
to  leave  all  earthly  things  for  His  sake,  that  her  own 
attraction  was  towards  a  life  of  perfect  solitude.  Her 
mother  was  now  dead,  and  she  herself  was  at  the  head 
of  her  father's  house;  nevertheless,  she  formed  the  reso- 
hition  of  retiring-  to  one  of  those  sohtary  cells  which, 
during  the  middle  ages,  were  so  often  occupied  by  pious 
recluses,  whether  men  or  women.  T^vo  devout  reli- 
gious, whom  she  consulted  before  taking  the  final  step, 
were  so  strenuous  in  opposing-  it,  assuring  her  that  it 
was  not  in  this  way  she  was  called  upon  to  serve  and 
suffer  for  God,  that,  submitting  herself  at  once  to  their 
decision,  she  renounced  her  cherished  scheme,  and  de- 
termined to  wait  patiently  until  some  other  way  of 
devoting-  herself  to  the  service  of  God  should  be  made 
known  to  her. 

In  laying  aside  this  favoui-ite  plan,  Jeanne  showed, 
more  perfectly  perhaps  than  at  any  otlier  })eriod  of  her 
life,  how  pure  were  her  motives  from  all  self-seekino-, 
and  how  sincere  was  her  desire  to  do  the  wHl  of  GkM. 
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She  persevered  in  tht  faitliful  diseharg-e  of  all  those 
numerous  active  daties  which  lier  position  in  her  fath(a''s 
house  entailed  upon  her,  throwing*  into  them  all  the 
natural  zeal  and  energy  of  her  charactev;  not  neglect;  u!.' 
any  of  her  s})irituiil  exercises,  ^T-t  at  the  same  tixiie 
gcrupulously  attending-  even  to  the  most  minute  detail> 
of  household  affidrs. 

Jeanne* s  fatner  was  now  old,  and  required  much  of 
lier  care.  She  was  unremitting"  in  her  aifectionate 
watchmlness  over  J'.im;  and  he  manifested  his  g-ratitude 
for  her  devotion  lo  his  interests  in  the  wny  he  knew 
would  he  most  accepiable  to  the  g-enerous  heart  of  his 
daug-hter.  Not  satisnea  with  giving-  her  during  his 
lifetime  a  portion  ecpial  to  that  of  her  married  sister, 
and  countenancing-  by  his  approbution  and  support  her 
numerous  works  of  charity,  lie  tormaliy  mnde  over  to 
her,  in  her  thirty-fifth  year,  tiie  enmre  manag-ement  of 
his  property.  The  ability  of  Jeanne  to  ao  g-ood  was 
now  better  proportioned  to  her  benevolent  wiil,  and  she 
60ug-ht  on  every  side  for  objects  who  stood  in  need  of 
her  bounty.  Unhappily  the  miseries  of  war  haa  left  but 
too  many  such  objects  around  her.  Distress  in  every 
form  appealed  to  her,  and  never  in  vain.  Her  ing-enious 
mind  and  ample  resources  were  taxed  to  the  utmost;  and 
what  she  could  not  accomplish  of  herself,  she  moved 
others  to  do  by  her  words  of  encourag-ement  and  en- 
treaty. 

The  judg-ment  of  Jeanne  was  sing'ularly  good,  and 
her  opinion  in  worldly  matters,  as  well  as  in  spiritual, 
was  highly  valued.  Father  Hochette,  a  Jesuit,  himself 
a  very  holy  man,  fi-equently  sent  his  penitents  to  her 
foi-  advice,  and  used  to  sgy  that  her  conversations  en- 
lightened and  instructed  his  own  mind  ;  for  that  in  lis- 
tening- to  her  he  seemed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  saint. 
Hence  her  circle  of  acquaintances  became  very  exten- 
sive ;  and  the  use  which  she  made  of  this  constant  inter- 
course with  society  was  to  discover  a  wider  range  for 
her  untiring  charity.  The  poor,  the  sick,  the  v*'idow, 
md  the  cwpphan,  ihoee  who  wei«  abandoned  by  thf*h 
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friends  and  shunned  by  strang-ers  tLrong'h  the  infectious 
fliseases  either  of  their  bodies  or  of  their  souls,  all  alike 
found  in  Jeanne  a  mo;  t  true  and  affectionate  mother. 
She  especially  delighted  in  ministering-  to  the  necessities 
of  those  abandoned  females  ii-om  whom  even  the  vir- 
tuous too  ol'ten  rigorously  shrink.  She  used  to  visit 
these  ]>oor  women  in  their  houses,  carrying-  with  her 
food  and  clothing;  she  nursed  them  in  their  sicknesses, 
and  provided  for  the  bringing-  up  of  their  children  with 
the  most  tender  compassion. 

In  1630,  numbers  of  poor  German  women,  the 
widows  and  daughters  of  soldiers,  were  left  by  the  ivar 
destitute  beg-gars  in  the  streets  of  Arras.  Touched 
with  the  unha|)py  condition  of  these  poor  creatures,  who 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  Jeanne  immediately 
hired  a  house,  in  which  they  were  all  safely  lodg-ed  and 
tended  by  some  of  her  kind  friends  familiar  with  the 
German  language  for  a  period  of  six  months,  by  which 
time  they  were  able  to  earn  their  own  bread  in  an 
honest  way.  I'he  little  children  too,  whose  fathers  and 
mothers  had  fallen  victims  to  the  war,  and  who  there- 
fore now^  wandered  helpless  and  wretched  in  the  streets, 
attracted  her  warmest  sympathy.  After  some  consi- 
deration,'she  determined  on  opening*  a  house  belonging 
to  her  father  as  an  asylum  for  orphan  girls ;  and  this 
establishment  (which  was  afterv.ards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Family)  she  put  under  the  care  of  a 
most  excellent  person ;  her  own  home-duties  depriving 
her  of  what  would  otheiwise  have  been  her  greatest 
delight,  the  task  of  superintending  the  children  herself. 
At  first  there  were  only  seven  little  girls  received;  but 
the  number  rapidly  increased,  and  by  and  by  something 
of  the  same  sort  was  provided  for  the  boys  also.  More- 
over, multitudes  of  peasants  ii-om  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages, both  young  and  old,  had  sought  a  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Many  of  these  w'ere  starving; 
some  were  wounded  ;^otiiei'S  were  frost-bitten.  Lying 
about  every  where  on  heaps  of  dirt,  loathsome  in  ap- 
D<*aranre  from  the  cutaneous  diseases  with  which  ih«y 
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were  afflict^^d,  these  poor  creatures  were  objects  of  the 
deepest  compassion.  Jeanne  opened  her  benevolent  heart 
to  their  necessities.  First,  she  went  about  collecting 
tii^  children  tog-ether  into  one  house ;  when  she  herself 
ares^cl  their  wounds,  fed  and  comforted  them,  and 
provided  for  their  instruction  in  the  duties  of  their  reli- 
gion. When  they  had  recovered  then-  health,  she  ap- 
prenticed them  to  various  masters,  paying'  all  the  neces- 
sary fees  herself.  Then,  she  received  a  new  class  of 
older  invalids, — men,  requiring-  still  more  care;  and  of 
these  there  were  so  many,  that  the  house  would  not 
hold  them  all,  and  she  accommodated  some  in  a  larg-e 
cellar  under  her  father's  house.  The  children  whom  siie 
had  apprenticed  were  fed  by  many  kind  people  in  the 
town,  who  felt  it  a  hig-h  privileg-e  to  share  in  the  good 
work  of  Jeanne.  In  the  evening-,  when  their  w^ork  was 
over,  these  little  fellows  w^ould  g-o  about  to  different 
houses  to  g-et  their  suppers.  Then  they  assembled 
in  one  place,  to  be  instructed  in  Catechism  and  the  Sa- 
craments; and  it  was  the  special  province  of  Jeanne 
herself  to  provide  them  with  a  place  to  sleep  in,  and  to 
see  after  the  washing-  of  their  clothes.  The  admirable 
regadarity  with  which  she  economised  her  time  enabled 
her  to  fulfil  all  these  self-imposed  duties,  multiplied  as 
they  were,  without  hurry  or  neglect. 

But  now  a  still  wider  field  was  opening  before  her. 
In  1640  Louis  XIII.  determined  to  reconquer  Artois 
fi'om  the  Spaniards,  who  still  retained  possession  of  the 
province.  With  this  view,  a  large  army  was  encamped 
beneath  the  walls  of  Arras.  The  general  w^ho  was  in 
command  of  it  came  into  the  town;  but  the  wretched 
accommodation  and  scanty  rations  of  the  poor  soldiers 
of  the  line  soon  brought  disease  amongst  them.  Dy- 
sentery prevailed  to  a  frightful  extent;  and  every 
morning,  under  the  walls  and  in  lonely  places,  were 
found  the  corpses  of  those  who  had  died  during  the 
nigh*;,  without  a  hand  to  raise  them  from  the  cold 
earth,  or  a  sympathising  voice  to  pour  consolation  into 
their  ear.     They  had  neither  priest,  doctor,  nor  friend 
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This  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  so  much  to  he  done, 
that  even  Jeanne  Biscot  could  not  undertake  it  single- 
handed.  Nevei-theless,  it  was  her  benevolent  heart 
that,  touched  with  their,  suffering's,  devised  a  most 
effective  plan  for  their  relief;  and  it  was  she  who  took 
the  most  active  part  in  caiTying  it  out.  She  prevailed 
on  her  married  sister  and  other  pious  women  to  act  in 
concert  with  her.  Dividing-  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood into  districts,  they  each  undertook  the  personal 
care  of  all  the  soldiers  they  should  find  in  their  respec- 
tive quarters.  Home-duties  and  the  fear  of  ostentation 
kept  these  charitable  ladies  within  doors  during  the 
day;  but  after  assembling  for  consultation,  in  the  dusk 
of  evening,  at  the  house  of  Jeanne  Biscot,  they  were 
to  be  seen  each  on  her  way  through  the  gloomy  by- 
paths of  the  town,  some  laden  with  broth  for  the  sick 
and  hungry,  some  with  linen  and  salve  for  the  wounded, 
and  others  with  bundles  of  straw,  to  pillow  the  head  of 
some  dying  soldier  whose  only  bed  was  the  ground. 
Often  were  these  heroic  women  detained  till  eleven  or 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  unwilling  to  return  so  long  as 
any  act  of  mercy  yet  remained  to  be  performed.  How- 
^^''er,  spite  of  their  efforts,  the  disease  spread  rapidly ; 
;.and  with  all  their  courage  and  zeal,  it  was  impossible 
for  tliem  to  do  justice  to  all  their  patients  scattered  in 
so  many  various  places.  They  therefore  hired  two 
houses,  to  which  they  caused  the  weakest  and  most 
-  suffering  to  be  carefully  removed ;  and  although  there 
were  not  beds  enougli  for  all,  yet  at  least  the  shelter 
was  welcome  to  men  who  had  so  long  lain  exposed  to 
all.  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  A  good  Jesuit  of 
the  town,  anxious  to  assist  in  this  work  of  charity,  con- 
tributed something  towards  fiu'nishing  the  houses, 
.after  which  a  few  pious  people  followed  his  example. 
.Jeanne's  own  resouj'ces  were  exhausted,  and  she  found 
lit  necessary  to  seek  for  further  help;  which,  however, 
tthe  citizens,  already  heavily  oppressed  by  the  burden 
of  the  war,  were  not  very  forward  to  give.  Presently 
gbe  met  with  a  zealous  coadjutor  in  Father  Parmentier^ 
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•a  Dominican^  who  undertook  to  recommena  the  cause 
botli  of  tlie  soldiers  and  of  the  peasants,  in  some  lectures 
■  which  he  was  g'iving*  at  the  parish  church.  God  g-ave 
unwonted  etticacy  to  his  appeal,  and  a  sum  of  sixty 
"florins  was  instantly  raised  for  their  benefit.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  occasion  on  which  this  good  father  per- 
suaded his  hearers  to  contribute  to  the  failing*  resources 
of  our  g'enerous  heroine. 

These  two  houses,  however,  were  soon  insufficient 
for  the  number  of  the  sick;  and  Jeanne  applied  to  the 
municipal  authority  for  the  use  of  a  large  vacant  build- 
ing- in  the  town.  In  vain  did  the  selfish  many  protest 
ag-ainst  bringing  contagion  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
people;  charity  prevailed,  and  Jeanne,  going  joyously 
away  with  the  permission  she  had  so  painfully  wrested 
from  the  authorities,  devoted  herself  so  vigorously  to 
cleaning  and  preparing  the  hospital  for  her  patients, 
tha^.  in  a  few  hoin-s  they  were  safely  lodged  within  its 
walls.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  she  was  assailed  with  the 
most  injurious  reproaches;  but  they  fell  unheeded  on  her 
ear,  which  was  only  open  to  the  voice  of  her  Divine 
Master,  exclaiming,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  Me." 

Great  as  were  the  bodily  miseries  of  these  poor 
soldiers,  yet,  after  all,  their  most  crying  necessity  was 
for  spiritual  consolation;  and  as  most  of  them  were 
Germans,  this  want  it  was  not  easy  to  supply ;  for  there 
were  none  but  French  priests  in  Arras.  But  even  here 
the  ingenious  solicitude  of  Jeanne  was  not  at  fault. 
Any  thing  rather  than  that  one  of  the  faithfid  should 
die  unfortified  by  the  rites  of  the  Church  !  She  dis- 
covered in  the  camp  a  soldier  named  Paul,  who  could 
speak  both  French  and  German.  She  promised  to 
maintain  him  for  life,  if  he  would  only  serve  as  an  in- 
terpreter between  the  priest  and  his  penitents  in  the 
hospital.  Being  a  man  of  gi'eat  piety,  he  gladly  under- 
took the  office;  and  from  that  time  until  a  German  priest 
was  found  who  could  regidarly  attend  his  d3ang  country* 
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men,  Paul  fiilfilled  tliis  singiilar  duty  with  The  strictest 
fidelity;  nor  would  lie  abandon  the  hospital  even  whea 
his  services  were  no  long-er  required,  but  went  about 
among-st  the  sick,  comforting"  and  exhorting'  them  in 
their  last  agony.  He  afterwards  retired  to  a  hermitage, 
and  ended  by  a  happy  death  a  life  of  much  sanctity. 

Jeanne  and  her  pious  companions  would  not  abandon 
to  others'  care  the  corpses  of  those  whom  they  had  so 
carefully  watched  over  to  the  last :  they  carried  them 
throug-h  the  streets  to  the  place  of  burial;  one  bearing-  a- 
cross,  and  others  lig-hted  tapers,  indifferent  to  any  ob- 
servations that  mig-ht  be  made  by  the  wonderyig-  spec- 
tators of  so  sing'ular  a  procession.  And  these  heroic 
women  continued  thus  admirably  to  labour,  in  the  midst 
of  contagion,  for  a  period  of  nine  months. 

A  severer  test  was  still  in  store  to  try  the  charity 
of  Jeanne.  The  plag'ue  broke  out  in  her  hospital,  and 
the  terrified  magistrates  ordered  the  instant  removal  of 
every  invalid  without  the  walls,  to  huts  hastily  pre- 
pared for  them,  far  away  fiora  every  one  but  their 
unwearied  benefactress  and  her  noble  companions.  No 
fear  or  fatigue. came  to  intercept  from  these  poor  vic- 
tims the  charity  they  so  frequently  needed.  Father  de 
Citey,  brother  of  one  of  Jeanne's  most  zealous  and 
faithful  friends,  undertook  to  administer  spiritual  suc- 
cour; and  Jeanne  herself  visited  them  incessantly,  with 
every  temporal  consolation  they  could  receive.  And 
prudently  using  every  needful  precaution,  God  took 
such  good  care  of  her  that,  an  angel  of  mercy  herself  to 
others,  she  walked  unharmed  through  the  midst  of  the 
pestilence. 

Jeanne's  father  was  now  dead,  and  she  lived  with 
her  little  orphans  in  the  asylum  of  the  Holy  Family. 
W'Tien  the  plague  was  over,  a  j)lan  was  in  agitation 
among  many  warm-hearted  persons  in  Arras,  for  at- 
tempting the  conversion  of  the  savages  of  Canada.  This 
scheme  had  great  charms  for  Jeanne's  energetic  cha- 
racter, and  she  arranged  all  her  temporal  affairs,  with 
the  intention  of  consecrating:  the  rest  of  her  life  and- 
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property  to  so  good  a  work.  But  ag-ain  tlie  relig-ious, 
of  whom  she  asked  counsel,  opposed  her  wish;  and 
ag-ain  she  quietly  renounced  her  own  will,  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  herself  exclusively  to  her  adopted 
family.  She  wished  to  found  a  community,  among-st 
whom  not  only  these  poor  orphans,  but  others  after 
them,  mig'ht  hnd  a  home  and  means  of  education  for 
ever;  but  a  feeling-  of  modesty  led  her  to  desire  that 
this  monument  of  her  g-enerous  charity  should  not  be 
established  in  her  own  native  place,  but  at  the  distant 
town  of  Douay.  Here  again,  however,  the  reality  of 
her  humility  was  proved  by  the  meekness  with  which 
she  submitted  to  the  wishes  of  her  friend  and  faithful 
companion  Mdlle.  de  Citey,  who  was  anxious  to  remain 
at  Arras.  At  Arras,  then,  after  encountering-  much 
discouragement  and  opposition,  Jeanne  Biscot  founded 
the  Community  of  St.  Agnes,  for  the  protection  of 
young  female  orphans,  in  a  house  which  had  already 
l)een  known  as  the  Convent  of  St.  Agnes;  obtaining^ 
through  the  benevolent  intervention  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  letters-patent  for  this  purpose  from  Louis  XIY. 

Mdlle.  de  Citey  was  prevented  herself  from  joining 
her  friend  in  this  establishment  for  nearly  a  year ;  but 
iive  pious  ladies  almost  immediately  gathered  roimd  her, 
and  the  next  step  was  to  fill  the  house  with  orphans. 
The  first  brought  into  this  sheltering  fold  was  the 
abandoned  child  of  a  soldier,  whom  Jeanne  found  in 
the  streets,  lying  naked  on  a  heap  of  straw,  dying  of 
hunger,  and  covered  with  sores.  The  next  was  one 
whom  she  found  deserted  in  the  highway,  and  who  had 
lost  the  nails  from  lier  feet  tlu-ough  exposm*e  to  the 
cold.  These  were  the  first  of  that  numerous  crowd  of 
orphans  who  were  eventually  to  find  in  Jeanne  Biscot 
a  mother  more  tender  than  any  they  had  lost ;  and 
with  these  two  the  community  began  its  work  on  the 
Eve  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Dec.  7, 
1645.  The  number  soon  increased  to  eighteen;  and  in 
the  space  of  forty-five  years,  not  fewer  than  six  hundred 
Kid  eig^lify-six  oi;phaiis  had  found  refiige  iiid  instmo 
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tlon  witlnn  tlie  wnlls  of  St.  AgTies,  besides  an  almost 
e(ju:il  immbor  of(l:iy-])upils,  wlio  came  from  the  town 
jinJ  neig-hl)ourliood  to  be  taug'ht  lace-mnkiiig-,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  poor  famihes.  The  work  of  the  or})hans 
was  sokl  ibr  the  g'ood  of  the  community;  "but,  in  order 
to  encoiu-ag"e  tlie  cliikh-en,  one-tenth  of  tlie  ])roiits  upon 
each  g-irl's  work  was  hi  id  by  for  lier  own  benefit,  and 
g-iven  to  her  by  the  Mothei-  Superior  on  leaving-  the 
house. 

The  community,  wliich  was  composed  of  sisters 
bound  by  religious  vows,  and  dedicated  to  the  per- 
formance of  whatever  g-ood  work  the  superior  mig-ht 
appoint,  received  under  its  fostering-  care  all  orphans 
who  were  broug'ht  to  the  house,  or  found  wandering-  by 
the  sisters  in  the  streets.  They  were  instructed,  and 
put  in  the  way  of  earning-  their  bread.  There  were  no 
permanent  funds  for  their  support;  they  depended  upon 
alms,  chance  donations,  and  their  own  labour.  It  was 
sometimes  even  necessary  to  send  the  little  g-irls  to  beg 
from  charitable  people  in  the  town;  but  this  was  only 
I'esorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  distress,  and  the  sisters 
preferred  going-  themselves  once  a  year  to  solicit  alms 
HI  Paris.  Here  they  met  with  powerful  friends;  and 
the  famous  Duchess  de  Montespan,  among-st  others,  was 
most  bberal  in  her  charity,  besides  obtaining-  for  them 
from  the  king-  himself  a  princely  donation. 

Thus,  in  process  of  time  they  were  able  to  increase 
the  accommodation  for  their  poor  proUgecs^  and  the 
house  of  St.  Agnes  iiourished  abundantly.  The  g-ood 
Jeanne  was  not,  however,  without  lier  trials,  and  they 
were  such  as  would  have  shaken  a  faith  less  constant 
than  her  own.  The  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
neig'liboarhood  clamoured  ag-ainst  her  for  bringing-,  as 
the!}'  said,  infectious  diseases  to  tlieir  very  doors ;  and 
taking"  courag-e  from  the  unpretending-  character  of  the 
nfant  community,  they  stirred  \\\)  the  mind  of  the 
parish  priest  to  believe  her  guilty  of  teaching-  unsound 
doctrine  to  tlie  children  under  her  care.  This  was  toe 
^ive  a  chargf^  not  to  demand  a  thorough  investigationi 
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•nd  a  canon  from  the  cutliedral  was  sent  to  visit  the 
house  of  St.  Agnes,  to  iii(|uiie  into  the  plan  of  educa» 
oiuii  ] Mil-sued  there.  The  f()nse(|uence  was,  as  mig'ht 
liave  been  expected,  tliut,  while  her  accusers  met  only 
with  reproof  ;ind  shjinie,  Jeanne  was  warmly  en 
cor,rau-ed  to  per.seveie;  and  that  which  had  been  it 
teiuh'd  to  crush  tlie  undertakiuf^-  became  a  fruitful  soui'CO 
in  honour  and  prospci-ity.  I'lius  does  God  tui'n  ever 
tiie  luahce  of  the  wickt^l  to  the  profit  of  His  faithful 
servants. 

In  onh'r  to  be  a1)h'  to  devote  herself  more  unreser- 
vedly to  the  work  of  drawing-  up  a  code  of  rules  for  the 
pf  rnianent  <«uidance  of  the  community,  Jeanne  persuaded 
her  friend,  Mademoiselhi  de  Citey,  to  undertake  the 
])ractic;d  nianag-ement  of  the  house,  althoug-h  she  her- 
t^eU"  still  remained  the  IMother  Superior.  Being'  of  a 
naturtdly  (|uiet  and  retiring-  disposition,  this  lady  would 
g-ladiy  have  declined  such  a  responsible  office;  but  de- 
votion to  the  will  of  God  prevailed ;  and  Jeanne,  undei 
the  authority  of  illustrious  })relates,  and  having-  first 
])re})ared  herself  by  a  retreat  and  earnest  p.rayer,  per- 
fected a  rule  of  life  for  her  community,  which  has  since 
been  proved,  hy  long*  experience,  to  be  fidl  of  wisdom 
and  j)rudence.  A  detailed  account  of  the  i-ules  would 
be  out  of  })Iace  here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  one 
g-reat  object  of  the  institute  was  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  well-being*  of  poor  orphans.  None,  therefore, 
were  admitted  to  take  the  perpetual  vows  of  the  com- 
munity, imtil  by  threr  years  of  preparatory  trial  they 
had  tlioroug'hly  tested  cheir  fitness  for  the  work.  They 
were  then  employed  in  teaching-  the  children  dress- 
making-, or  in  whatever  other  acts  of  charity  the 
Superior  might  ap})oint.  It  was  })rovi(led  that  the 
children  shoidd  be  well  instructed  in  their  religious 
duties;  and  no  eiiorts  were  spared  to  render  them  woithy 
members  of  society,  when  they  should  be  capable  of 
earn'ng-  their  bread  in  the  world. 

We  h-ave  mentioned  before,  that  it  had  been  t 
tavomite  idea  with  our  heroine  to  est'ibli.sh  a  houae  a* 
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Doiiay.  Tliis  wish  she  still  cherished ;  alth  )n|i:h,  in  it« 
ference  to  the  opinion  of  her  friends,  she  had  consentea 
to  remain  for  a  while  in  Arras.  But  since,  wher.ever  it 
was  spoken  cf  in  the  House  of  St.  Ag-nes,  tlie  sistei-s 
imaniroously  opposed  such  a  project,  it  was  not  till  lOGO 
that  Jeanne  saw  her  way  to  its  accomplishment.  In 
that  year  she  fell  into  a  dhng-erous  illness,  during-  which  . 
her  mind  was  so  harassed  hy  the  fear  of  having*  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  in  this  matter,  that  on 
her  recovery  she  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to 
g'o  to  Doua}^  at  once.  She  declared  her  intention  to 
I  lie  sisters,  at  the  same  time  asking-  their  consent  in  so 
"•ouching-ly  humhle  a  manner,  that  not  one  dissentient 
A^oice  was  raised,  though  many  tears  were  shed  at  the 
prospect  of  losing-  so  g-ood  a  mother.  Leave  having 
been  thus  obtained,  Jeanne  sent  two  of  the  sisters  to 
learn  if  the  inhabitants  of  Douay  were  well-disposed 
towards  her  })lan,  with  instructions  to  hire  a  small  house 
Tor  a  year.  When  this  was  done,  she  herself,  with  one 
companion  and  two  little  oi-phans,  set  forth  on  foot  to 
found  another  of  those  noble  institutions  to  which  her 
.ife  was  now  consecrated.  But  before  all  was  in  order, 
she  had  to  make  many  journeys  between  Arras  and 
Douay.  She  performed  them  all  on  foot,  in  mid-winter, 
through  miserable  roads,  and  at  a  time  of  life  when 
increasing  infirmities  pressed  heavily  upon  her.  No 
sooner  had  she  arrived  at  her  journey's  end,  than  she 
devoted  herself  at  once  to  business ;  so  that  it  was  often 
.ate  in  the  afternoon  when  she  broke  her  fast.  "  All 
for  God,  my  child,  all  for  God,"  she  would  say  to  her 
younger  and  stronger  companion,  who  would  remonstrate 
with  her  for  such  superhuman  efforts.  Day  after  day 
it  was  the  same ;  until  one  obstacle  after  another  was 
overcome,  and  her  undertaking  was  happily  accom» 
plished. 

Spite  and  petty  jealousy  pursued  her  even  at  Douay. 
There  was  aheady  a  scijooi  in  the  town  bearing-  the 
name  of  St.  Ag-nes ;  and  those  who  were  at  the  head  of 
rt,  fearing  their  prosperity  would  be  in  some  way  inter- 
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fered  witi  by  tliis  second  establisliment,  prejudiced  *^- 
minds  of  many  aj^-ainst  it.  There  w  us  aiso  aii  oi  pljanag-- 
in  the  place,  under  the  manao-cment  of  a  mistross  j  ana 
the  mayor  offered  this  house  to  Jeanne.  Of  cour^ie, 
therefoi-e,  tliis  woman  was  in  a  state  of  v'o^ent  indigna- 
tion ag-ainst  the  intruder;  but  when  slie  learnt  that 
Jeanne  had  declined  to  supplant  her,  she  came  peni- 
tently to  beg-  pardon  for  all  the  evil  words  she  had 
si)3ken. 

At  leng'th,  when  all  arrangements  were  conipleted, 
Jeanne  retin-ned  to  take  a  tender  farewell  of  her  sisters 
at  Arras.  They  were  inconsolable  at  the  idea  of  losing 
her ;  and  it  was  only  by  promising  to  be  I\I other  Superior 
of  both  houses,  and  to  visit  them  frequently,  tliat  she 
could  at  all  reconcile  them  to  the  parting.  It  proved, 
liowever,  that  this  was  hav  linal  leave-taking-  of  Arras ; 
for  she  lived  only  four  years  longer,  during  Avhich  time 
she  was  completeh^  absorbed  by  the  duties  of  her  little 
colony  at  Douay.  The  two  orphans  who  had  accom- 
panied her  to  the  new  house  at  first,  soon  found  them- 
selves surrounded  by  numerous  companions.  And  as 
they  wei^  all  dressed  in  the  same  way,  they  came  to  be 
known  in  the  town  as  the  Children  of  the  Child  Jesus ; 
so  called,  probably,  because  an  image  of  Him  stood 
over  the  entrance-door.  The  sisters  themselves,  who 
had  the  care  of  them,  adopted  the  name  already  so  dear 
to  Jeanne,  of  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Family. 

Jeanne  now  gave  herself  lip  entirely  to  the  care  of. 
her  orphans.  So  tenderly  did  she  watch  even  over  their 
bodily  welfare,  that  one  might  have  thought  she  was 
really  the  earthly  mother  of  them  all.  Were  they  sick 
or  in  pain  ?  it  was  #lie  who  sat  by  their  1  €dside  both 
day  and  night,  b?tthing  their  fevered  br<  rs,  eo[ixing 
them  by  caressing  words  or  little  presents  to  take  the 
pi-escribed  medicines,  and  ingeniously  devising  means 
to  beguile  the  irksomeness  of  confinement.  IS'o  office 
oi'  the  sick-room  was  too  servile  for  her  hand ;  and  she 
vras  most  earnest  in  impressing  upon  all  the  sisters  the 
gaiKP.  compassionate  tenderness  in  their  relations  wi^h  the 
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cliildi  Bn.  She  would  say  to  the  infirmarian,  "  I  depend 
upon  you  that  they  shall  want  for  nothing*.  They  are 
the  suifering'  memhers  of  the  Child  Jesus  •  think  of  them 
as  such,  and  nothing-  that  you  cm  do  I'or  them  will 
seem  too  wearisome.  Be  patient  with  them,  and  very 
g'entle ;  they  have  enong-h  to  bear,  without  being-  harshly 
treated." 

The  same  spirit  reg'ulated  every  detail  of  her  con- 
duct towards  them.  Their  joys  and  sorrows  she  made 
her  own ;  their  little  wants  were  anticipated  j  the  sickly 
were  nourished  with  the  very  choicest  food ;  and  when 
one  was  removed  by  death,  the  g'ood  mother  wept  as 
bitterly  over  the  little  corpse  as  if  it  had  been  a  child 
of  her  own  bosom.  Happy  were  the  little  ones  who 
%md  a  home  among-st  the  Children  of  the  Child  Jesus ! 
When  first  broug-ht  into  the  house,  having*  been  found 
deserted  in  the  streets,  they  were  often  almost  naked, 
and  covered  with  dirt  and  vermin.  Yet  Jeanne,  looking 
reverently  upon  them,  as  upon  the  poor  of  Christ,  took 
them  aiiectionately  by  the  hand,  kissed  and  embraced 
them  all,  rag-g-ed  as  they  were,  as  a  mother  would  wel- 
come back  a  child  she  had  lost.  "  Come,  Httle  one," 
she  would  say,  "  will  you  be  a  daug-hter  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  St.  Ag-nes  /  if  so,  come  with  me,  my  child;" 
and  leading-  them  into  the  house,  she  washed  and  clothed 
them  herself.  'J^hen,  taking*  them  into  the  cha])el  to 
give  God  thanks  before  the  altar,  she  showed  them  their 
future  place  in  the  school,  and  coniided  thern  with  very 
s]^ecial  instructions  to  the  sister  under  whose  charg-e 
they  wore  to  b(  gin  their  new  life.  *'  Ah,  with  Vvdiat 
"•overence  of  heart  and  hand  should  we  minister  to  these 
children,"  would  she  often  say  to  the  sistei-s,  "  did  we 
but  look  only  on  the  image  of  Jesus  beneath  these  dis- 
figured faces  and  ragged  garments  !"  And  she  showed 
by  her  whoh;  conduct  that  this  heavenly  consideration 
was  always  }»resent  to  her  own  heart. 

In  vain  did  persons  of  standing  and  consideration  in 
the  town  beg  her  to  admit  their  children  for  a  lil^eraJ 
l^aasion  to  the  school.     She  maintained  that  her  insti 
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tution  »■  ^.«  exclusively  for  the  mucli-abnndDnerl^  friend- 
less, ar.  1  destitute  j  and  althoug-li  her  iu flexibility  or 
Miis  point  gave  gi-eat  offence  to  J^onie,  she  resohitelv 
perseverad  in  what  she  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God 
in  tlds  matter. 

\YV.<-n  the  children  were  old  enough  to  be  placed 
out  in  the  world,  Jeanne  was  unremitting-  in  her  anxiety 
to  secure  them  a  safe  and  religious  home ;  nor  woidd 
she  part  with  them  until  she  was  thoroughly  satisfied 
on  this  subject.  Thus  she  would  keep  a  giddy,  trouble- 
some C'irl  far  lieyond  the  usual  time,  even  when  some 
of  the  sisters  would  have  gladly  parted  with  her,  rather 
than  expose  her,  without  sufficient  g-uardianship,  to  the 
dangers  of  a  garrisoned  town.  Na}^,  she  would  have 
preferred  their  living'  and  d3nng  altogether  in  the  house, 
to  the  least  misgiving  as  to  their  fiiture  safety.  On 
one  occasion,  hearing  that  a  poor  girl  had  taken  a  place 
where  her  spiritual  interests  were  greatly  endangered, 
she  wept  in  the  greatest  distress,  immediately  sent  a 
sister  to  bring  her  back  again,  welcomed  her  with  the 
most,  unaffected  joy,  thanking  God  for  His  goodness  in 
granting  her  this  blessing,  and  finally  kept  the  girl  four 
years  longer  in  the  house,  rather  than  risk  her  eternal 
welfare  a  second  time. 

The  same  benevolent  charity  which  filled  the  heart 
of  Jeanne  towards  her  orphans,  was  eshibited  also 
towards  the  sisters  who  were  under  he:-  d  rection.  She 
watched  assiduously  over  their  welfare,  provided  for 
their  being  supplied  with  every  thing  that  the  fatigues 
of  teaching  rendered  necessary  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort :  and  when  they  were  sick,  nursed  them  with 
her  own  motherly  care.  "  Let  them  have  all  they 
want,"  she  would  say;  ^^what  we  possess  is  given  ro 
us  to  make  use  of;  and  when  we  want  more,  we  will 
sell  or  pawn  our  goods,  even  to  oin-  vei-y  chalice ;  ai.d 
1  will  thus  praise  God."  Her  confidence  in  the  pi-ovi- 
deiice  of  God  was  most  extraordinary,  and  He  never 
permitted  her  to  sutler  want.  She  kept  no  accounts 
rithei-  of  money  recJvid  or  exj^nded.     A  j)lain  woodea 
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bowl,  called  the  plate  of  the  Child  Jj.su>,  was  her  only 
eash-hox.  There  she  deposited  all  the  money  as  it 
came  in,  and  thence  she  took  ont  the  necessary  fimds 
for  daily  expenditure ;  and  the  howl  Tvas  never  ex- 
hausted. 

Much  mig'lit  he  said  of  the  spiritual  g-nardiansliip 
which  Jeanne  exercised  over  her  sisters ;  hut  the  suh- 
iect  is  a  wide  one,  and  scarcely  falls  within  the  compass 
of  our  present  purpose.  We  need  oidy  say,  that  her 
ang'elic  charity  was  even  more  entirely  enlisted  for 
the  souls  than  for  the  hodies  of  tiiose  intrusted  to  her 
care;  and  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  importance 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  did  she  watch  and  lahonr 
without  ceasing.  Her  discourses  on  the  love  of  God 
a,nd  our  neig'hhour, were  full  of  the  sweetest  unction; 
frequently  she  was  quite  overpowered  hy  her  su])ject; 
whilst  the  sisters  who  had  heard  her,  partaking  in  her 
emotions,  earnestly  assured  her  that  they  were  ready  to 
devote  themselves  with  her  to  whatever  deed  of  mercy 
God  might  be  pleased  to  appoint  them.  Then  Jeanne 
would  kneel  down  and  embrace  them  all,  holding-  them 
to  her  heart,  and  saying-,  "  Come  then,  my  poor  sisters, 
who  shall  separate  us  ?  we  are  but  one  heart  in  all  these 
bodies." 

Animated  by  this  spirit,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  that  the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Family  applied 
themselves  to  a  painful  and  laborious  work  of  charity 
which  was  brought  before  them  in  the  year  16o4. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  was  then  laying  siege  to  the  town 
of  Arras,  with  a  large  body  of  Spaniards ;  hut  being 
warmly  i-epulsed  by  the  celebrated  Turenne,  at  tl;e  head 
of  the  Frencii  troops,  he  was  compelled  to  r.iise  the 
siege  and  to  retire,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  his  men. 
The  Fvench  army  remained  in  the  neighboarhood  du.ring 
the  summer  months ;  and  numbers  of  the  soldiers  being 
sick  or  woimded,  the  monks  of  the  A])bey  of  Avesnes 
threw  open  their  monastery  as  a  hospital  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  unfortunate  men.  It  was  im])ossi])le, 
however,  to  receive  them  all ;   and  numbers  stiil  iay^ 
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U-lplp«s;  and  d'l-stitute  of  every  comfort,  in  the  open 
fields. 

The  position  of  a  Frenoli  soldier  in  those  days  wus 
very  different  from  v/hat  it  is  now,  especially  in  all 
matters  appertaining'  to  sickness.  These  unhappy  men, 
being-  attacked  by  dysentery,  were  a  prey  to  the  g-reat- 
est  miser}" ;  having-  neither  proper  food,  medicine,  nor 
attendance  of  any  kind.  When  Jeanne  Biscot  heard 
from  the  Superior  of  the  monastery  the  lamentable  fate 
of  ^hese  poor  sufferers,  and  that  many  died  without  the 
Sacraments,  because  he  alone  was  unable  to  attend  to  all, 
she  was  touched  to  the  very  soid  by  the  sad  recital ; 
and  every  faculty  of  her  generous  spirit  was  instantly 
taxed  for  their  relief.  Sending-  for  one  of  her  nephews, 
whom  she  had  broug-ht  up  from  infancy,  and  who  was 
now  a  zealous  priest,  she  represented  to  him  so  forcibly 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  he  willingly  repaired  to 
the  monastery,  to  assist  Father  Come,  the  confessor,  in 
his  duties.  She  also  prevailed  on  a  wealthy  and  skilful 
surgeon  to  give  his  time  gratuitously  to  their  service. 

Finally,  resolving  that  no  effort  shoidd  be  wanting- 
on  her  part,  she  set  off  with  several  of  the  sisters  to 
Avesnes,  a1)solutely  laden  with  bundles  of  linen,  oint- 
ment, l)read,  meat,  fruit,  <^c.  &c.  Who  can  describe 
the  consolation  of  the  soldiei-s  on  seeing-  so  many  bless- 
ing's showered  down  at  once, — a  whole  company,  as  it 
were,  of  angels  descending-  to  minister  amongst  them ! 
Through  the  abbey  and  its  environs  the  good  sistei-s 
quickly  mads  their  way,  carrying  hug-e  baskets  as  thev 
went.  In  the  monastery  itself,  the  g-ardens,  court- 
yards, and  adjoimng  fields,  wherever  a  sick  soldier  lay, 
a  messenger  of  mercy  kneli  beside  him  supplyij  g  every 
want.  P^ven  during  the  night,  Jeanne  hived  women  to 
wait  upon  the  patients,  imder  the  superintendence  of 
two  of  tlie  sisters.  They  laboured  in  this  way  night  and 
day,  swathing-  with  their  own  hands  the  very  winding-- 
s^^sets  aroimd  the  corpses,  and  carrying  them  out  to 
the  ]>iu:'ial- ground.  Ard  so  numerous  were  the  corpses, 
that  the  hnen  they  had  pi'ovided  for  this  ])urjx)Pc  waa 
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soon  exliaiisted,  and  tliey  were  oblig'ed  to  make  use  ol 
straw  and  hay. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  lier  labours,  a  woman 
came  to  announce  that  not  less  than  fifty  soldiers  la} 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  without  any  assistance,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Jeanne  did  not  lose  an  instant ; 
but  hastily  calling-  a  sister,  accompanied  the  woman  to 
the  spot  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case.  I'he 
report  was  only  too  trut ,  not  even  a  single  handful  of 
straw  was  there  to  pillow  the  poor  sufferers  in  their 
dying'  ag'ony.  This  was  the  first  thing-  which  she 
ordered  to  be  brougnt  j  and  then,  assisted  by  the  mm, 
tne  poor  woman,  and  her  husband  (who  were  g'ood 
Christians),  she  lifted  the  men  upon  it.  The  woman 
and  her  husband  linving  undertaken  to  watch  over  the 
sufferers.  Jeanne  left  a  suiiicieut  sum  of  money  in  their 
hands  to  procure  all  that  was  necessary ;  r.nd,  strictly 
enjoining-  them  to  call  her  during  the  night  sliould  any 
seem  likely  to  die  suddenly,  she  retiu-ned  to  the  infirmary. 

After  this,  she  went  reg-ularly  every  morning'  with 
two  sisters,  cliang-ed  the  straw  for  these  unfortunate 
men,  and  fed  and  g-ave  them  all  the  attention  of  a  hired 
nurse.  Nor  did  she  forget  their  immortal  souls  in  lier 
care  for  their  suffering-  bodies ;  she  went  from  one  to 
another,  exliorting-  them  to  patience  and  the  love  of 
God ;  and  surely  the  words  of  one  whom  they  saw  so 
untiring-ly  devoted  to  their  service  must  needs  have 
been  efficacious.  One  Sunday,  after  Mass,  she  felt  a 
strong'  impulse  to  repeat  her  --'sit  to  these  out-door 
patients;  and  g'oing-  from  rank  to  rank,  as  usual,  with 
a  word  of  comfort  for  each,  she  found  one  S])eechless ; 
and  on  taking-  hold  of  his  hand,  she  discovered  he  was 
dead,  and  that  his  body  was  covered  with  tliose  pur^ie 
spots  which  betray  the  existence  of  a  plag-ue-like  fever. 
This  circumstance  filled  her  with  the  utmost  anxiety; 
for  she  both  dreaded  lest  she  should  carry  infection  to 
the  liouse  of  St.  Ag-nes,  and  also  lest,  when  the  facts 
were  known,  she  should  be  hindered  by  the  community 
from  returning'  to  her  poor  patients  in  the  field.     I) 
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was  not  till  nightfall  that  she  could  determine  what  to 
do.  She  resolved,  with  that  perfect  confidence  in  God 
which  characterised  her  whole  life,  to  return  home,  just 
as  if  nothino-  had  happened;  and  althoug-h  she  liad 
touclied  the  infectious  corpse,  God  mercifully  permitted 
the  house  of  St.  A^nes  to  escape  all  danger.  Nor  did 
the  sisters,  who,  with  a  devotion  worthy  of  their  gene- 
rous Superior,  washed  and  mended  the  linen  of  the  sick 
with  their  own  hands,  suffer  any  ill  consequences ;  but, 
an  the  contrary,  the  most  perfect  health  prevailed  among 
them  during  this  time  of  general  sickness. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  heart  of  Jeanne  were 
specially  open  to  the  necessities  of  suffering  soldiers; 
but  perhaps  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  the 
circumstance  that  their  hardships  were  a  peculiarly  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  Arras 
itself  was  a  garrisoned  town ;  she  was  therefore  a  con- 
stant eye-witness  of  their  condition ;  and  whenever,  as 
was  too  often  the  case,  she  met  in  the  streets  any  who 
looked  weak  and  sickly,  she  would  give  them  a  liberal 
alms,  or  take  them  home  to  receive  a  good  dinner  at 
the  gate  of  her  house.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose 
that  the  soldiers  were  the  only  people  in  the  town  who 
shared  her  bounty.  Accompanied  by  a  sister,  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  about  in  the  poorest  neighbom-- 
hoods  in  quest  of  aged  widows  and  infirm  old  men,  for 
whom  she  delighted  to  perform  the  humblest  services, 
if  by  so  doing  she  could  ameliorate  the  hardships  of 
their  lot.  And  yet  all  these  various  and  extensive  cha- 
rities were  never  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  established  order  of  the  house.  So  admirable  was 
her  system,  that  the  community  was  both  well-ordered 
within,  and  the  neighbouring  poor  carefully  attended  to 
without;  and  so  warmly  did  her  sisters  correspond  to 
all  her  wishes,  that  they  used  to  return  from  the  most 
fatiguing  exertions  amongst  the  soldiers,  only  to  labour 
rith  renewed  energy  amongst  the  orphans  at  home. 
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A  few  more  words  on  the  g-enoral  character  of  thia 
most  exemplar}^  servant  of  God,  and  then  we  must  con- 
clude. Her  motto  was :  Poverty,  suffering-,  and  con- 
tempt. She  used  to  wish  that  these  words  coidd  ])e 
engraven  throug-hout  the  house.  ^^  At  least,"  she 
would  say,  '^  let  us  hear  them  impressed  upon  our 
hearts;  they  are  the  three  favourite  virtues  practised 
by  our  Blessed  Lord." 

Her  humility  was  singularly  remarkable.  A  sister, 
who  had  lived  ten  years  in  her  societ}^,  declared  that 
she  had  never  heard  a  single  word  pass  her  lips  which 
tended  even  indirectly  to  her  own  praise;  that  she  care- 
fully concealed  her  virtues,  and  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive with  gratitude  advice  and  instruction,  even  from 
those  whose  true  part  it  would  have  been  to  learn  fi'om 
her.  The  lowest  offices  of  the  house  were  those  which 
she  always  took  by  preference.  As  though  forgetting 
that  she  was  the  Mother  Superior,  she  would,  in  all  sim- 
plicity, bring  up  coals  or  wood,  and  wash  or  mend  for 
the  little  orphans.  In  truth,  this  last  occupation  she  con- 
sidered a  very  high  honour ;  for  it  was  habitual  in  her 
to  recognise  and  reverence  the  dignity  of  God's  poor. 
She  would  help  the  children  to  put  on  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  kissing  their  feet,  and  looking  upon  them  as 
her  "  mistresses,  and  as  princesses  in  the  coui-t  of  Jesus." 
On  the  other  hand,  she  would  shrink  from  coming  in 
contact  with  personages  of  rank  and  wealth.  '^  I  don't 
know  how  to  talk  to  them,"  she  would  humbly  say, 
'^  I  am  not  fit  for  it ;"  and  on  this  account  she  would 
beg  one  of  the  sisters  to  supply  her  place  on  occasion  of 
a  visit  from  any  distinguished  persons.  Going  one  day 
to  a  house  with  one  of  her  sisters,  the  latter  knocked 
somewhat  loudly  at  the  door.  ^^My  sister,"  said 
Jeanne,  "  how  bold  you  are !  we  must  not  knock  in 
that  way;  the  poor  ought  to  knock  gently  at  the  door." 
And  on  another  occasion,  happening  to  reach  the  house 
of  a  person  of  condition  at  the  same  moment  with  an- 
other visitor,  who  thundered  confidently  at  the  door, 
Jeanne  modestly  drew  her  companion  some  paces  back, 
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saying,  "They  will  tliink  it  is  we  wlio  nave  knocked 
so  loudly,  and  they  will  certainly  be  scandalised." 

Her  love  of  poverty  was  as  conspicuous  as  her  hu  • 
mility.  She  even  refused  the  fortune  of  a  young-  pos- 
tulant in  1660,  althoug-h  she  was  the  first  who  had 
been  wealthy  enoug-h  to  bring-  any  portion  with  her. 
In  dress,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  her  self-denial 
was  unvarying-.  The  house,  and  even  the  chapel,  were 
almost  void  of  ornament ;  for  she  said,  "  God  will  have 
more  pleasure  in  seeing*  us  feed  and  cherish  His  living* 
members,  than  in  seeing-  us  adorn  His  material  temple. 
If  He  desires  that  this  also  should  be  done,  He  will  put 
it  into  the  heai-ts  of  those  who  can  do  it  better  than  we. 
Por  my  part,  I  will  importime  no  one  on  the  subject. 
No,  my  sister,  let  us  be  poor,  since  Jesus  loved  poverty : 
it  was  His  dearest  virtue  upon  earth;  shall  not  His 
faithful  servants  follow  his  example?" 

"  All  for  God,  all  for  God," — this  was  the  constant 
watchword  of  our  heroine;  it  was  in  her  heart  even 
more  unceasing-ly  than  on  her  lips.  From  the  time 
when  she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
devoting-  many  hom's  of  the  day  and  nig-ht  to  prayer 
and  meditation ;  and  as  she  advanced  in  years,  her  de- 
votions became  almost  continual :  however  gTcat  the 
fatig-ues  of  the  preceding-  day,  her  sisters  always  found 
her  first  in  the  oratory  in  the  morning-. 

The  vu*tue  of  silence,  also,  she  especially  recom- 
mended to  her  sisters,  strictty  forbidding-  any  news  of 
a  secular  nature  to  be  broug-ht  into  the  house.  "  Leave 
such  thing-s,"  she  would  say,  "  to  the  street-siveepei-s ;  let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead."  Her  deportm€,nl:  was  com- 
posed and  recollected.  She  walked  through  the  streets 
with  downcast  eyes ;  spoke  but  little,  and  always  with 
great  modesty  and  reserve;  and  mortified  her  senses 
with  imsparing-  rigour.  She  ate  but  little,  and  never 
either  meat  or  soup.  Vegetables,  a  little  salad,  and 
cold  milk,  were  her  principal  diet;  and  her  clear  com- 
plexion and  general  good  health  showed  that  this  teiO' 
perate  fare  was  what  was  best  suited  to  her. 
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Her  constitution,  ]ioweT6r,  failed  at  last,  under  the 
continual  fatignes  of  her  untiring*  exertions.  She  per 
severed  to  the  very  end  in  her  noble  devotion  to  activt 
charity.  It  was  in  her  sixty-third  year,  after  some 
ling-ering  infirmities  had  kept  her  ailing  for  a  long  time. 
that  she  at  last  took  to  her  bed;  and  after  receiving 
Jie  last  Sacraments  with  great  devotion,  she  said  to  the 
sisters  who  surrounded  her,  "  My  sisters,  I  recommend 
to  you  three  things ;  first,  to  fulfil  my  instructions. 
which  you  already  know;  secondly,  never  to  tail  in 
yom*  charity  towards  the  poor;  and  thirdly,  to  dwell 
tog-ether  always  in  most  perfect  union.  And  for  aD 
this  I  pray  God  to  give  you  His  most  holy  benediction." 
Being  asked  where  she  would  wish  to  be  buried,  she 
replied,  "  ^Yhat  does  it  matter  ?  somewhere  in  the  pa- 
rish." But  when  the  sister  who  had  lately  been  ap- 
pointed Superior  of  the  house  at  Arras,  told  her  that 
they  would  like  to  have  her  'with  them  at  Arras,  she 
added,  "  Wlierever  you  like."  These  were  her  last 
words ;  and  almost  in  the  act  of  uttering  them,  she  re- 
signed her  spotless  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  Creator, 
so  peacefully  that  not  even  a  passings  sigh  marked  ita 
separation  from  the  body.  Her  sistei*s,  the  orphans, 
and  all  the  poor  of  the  parish,  lamented  deeply  the 
friend  and  benefactor  they  had  lost ;  but  in  accordance 
with  her  own  special  desire,  her  mortal  remains  were 
committed  to  the  g-round  \^4thout  pomp  or  ostentation 
in  all  the  simplicity  which  attended  the  funerals  of  as 
of  the  poor  orphans  who  had  called  her  mofths?. 
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NOTE. 


Il  may  be  interesting  to  mention  some  particulars  connected 

th  the  subsequent  history  of  the  institution  founded  by  Jeanne 
:isc('t.  The  C«»mmunity  of  St.  Agnes  continued  to  flourish  until 
.ae  f  arful  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  National 
Convention  of  1792  would  vdllingly  have  permitted  the  sisters 
to  pursue  their  charitable  functions,  on  account  of  tlie  means  ol 
education  they  provided  for  deserted  children;  but  Lebon,  who 
was  chosen  the  people's  representative  in  the  town,  wished  to 
impose  upon  the  sisters  the  constitutional  oath,  \t'hich  they  at 
once  refused  to  take.  Every  effort  was  made  to  shake  their  re- 
solution, but  in  vain-,  they  assured  him  with  respectful  fii'mnesa, 
that  thankfully  as  they  would  remain  with  their  beloved  charge, 
they  could  not  do  so  at  the  risk  of  violating  their  conscience. 
First  by  promises  of  great  rewards,  and  afterwards  by  furious 
threats,  this  despot  of  the  people  strove  to  subject  these  faithful 
daug-hters  of  the  Church  to  his  will.  "  Nothing,"  says  the  su- 
perior, "could  shake  our  constancy;  neither  the  loss  of  temporal 
possessions,  nor  a  prison,  nor  the  prospect  of  the  scaffold."  Aftei- 
six  weeks  of  persecution,  during  which  Lebou's  agents  came  daUy 
with  their  bribes  or  threats,  the  house  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  police  ;  and  the  community,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  winter's 
day,  were  forced  to  leave,  one  by  one,  and  take  refuge  as  they 
could  amongst  relations  or  friends.  Secular  women  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  poor  children,  and  "  dined  that  day," 
says  the  superior,  "on  the  broth  and  bread  which  we  had  pre- 
pared for  our  own  dinners.  But  tho  grief  of  losing  our  vocation, 
and  abandoning  the  poor  children  corkmitted  to  us  by  God,  made 
us  inconsolable.  Our  own  position,  too,  in  the  midst  cf  a  society 
like  that  into  v/hich  we  were  so  suddenly  thrown,  corrupt  and 
virulent  against  our  iioly  religion,  its  ministers,  and  its  faithful 
children,  added  to  our  troubles.  Some  of  our  community  went 
to  Belgium,  and  some  to  Germany."  Happily,  this  dispersion 
was  only  temporary.  In  1800,  M.  Watelet,  appointed  by  the 
consulate  mayor  of  the  towm,  observing  with  pain  how  insufii- 
cient  for  the  proper  guardianship  of  the  children  was  the  guid- 
ance of  women  at  once  without  rule  or  religion,  sansfoi  ni  lui, 
seeing  even  their  temporal  interests  cruelly  neglected,  used  ail 
his  influence  with  the  higher  authorit.es  to  restore  the  house  of 
St.  Agnes  to  its  rightful  owners.  Opposed  though  the  si)irit  of 
the  times  then  was  to  every  measure  of  the  sort,  yet  the  convic- 
tion that  none  but  a  community  of  religious  sisters  could  take 
3are  of  the  poor  children  at  once  with  charity  and  disinterestea- 
ness,  at  last  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  all;  and  M.  Watelet, 
who  was  an  old  benefactor  of  the  institution,  had  tl  e  happinesi 
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.f  recalling  the  sisters  of  St.  Agnes  to  their  h^me.  Kapoieon 
afterwards,  by  an  imperial  decree,  authorised  and  confirmed  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  as  one  which  conferred  a  national  benefit. 
At  a  later  period,  the  charity  of  Jeanne  Biseot  survived  in  the 
descendant  of  one  of  her  relations.  Compassionating  the  fate  of 
the  orphans,  who  were  often  exposed  to  great  dangers  on  leaving 
the  house  of  St  Agnes,  this  lady,  whose  name  was  Mademoiselle 
llazart,  foundei  another  institution,  to  receive  them  from  the  age 
of  17  to  25.  Mademoiselle  Hazart  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Abbe 
Lallart  de  Lebucquiere,  dean  and  provost  of  Arras,  who  placed  a 
large  building  at  her  disposal  for  the  purpose.  This  she  fur- 
nished in  1828,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  religious  sisters 
from  Belgium;  she  herself  undertaking  to  become  responsible  for 
all  necessary  funds  that  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  labour  of 
the  orphans.  Lace-making,  the  chief  employment  of  the  women 
ftt  Arras,  and  general  needlework,  was  taught  so  efficiently  in 
this  establishment,  that  on  leaving  it  the  pupils  were  fit  to  be- 
come waiting  or  work-women.  Mademoiselle  Hazart  died  Sept 
1837,  having  made  a  will  bequeathing  ill  her  property  to  tbs 
matitutioii  which  she  had  founded. 


m. 


ANNE    DE    MELUN, 

SfcWCESa  OF  EPINOT,  AND  FOUNDRESS  OF  THE  BELIQIOUS  OF ! 
HOSPITAL  AT  BEAUGE. 


NNE  DE  MELUN  was  de- 
scended from  two  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  in  Flanders. 
Her  father,  William  de  Melun, 
Prince  of  Epinoy,  was  Knig-ht  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  Grandee  of  Spain, 
Hereditary  Constable  of  Flanders,  and 
governor  of  Mons.  Her  mother' s  name 
was  Claire  Eugenie  of  Aremberg,  a 
German  princess.  Anne  was  the  second 
of  six  daughters,  and  was  born  in 
March  1618.  She  had  also  five  bro- 
thers; and  the  whole  of  this  large  family  was  brought  up 
by  the  virtuous  prince  and  princess  with  the  strictest 
/egard  to  their  advancement  in  piety. 

The  Prince  of  Epinoy  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  poor,  and  unsparing  in  almsgiving.  It  was  his 
great  ambition  that  his  cliildren  should  inherit  this 
spn-it  of  liberality  towards  the  necessitous ;  and  with 
this  view,  he  used  to  supply  them  with  a  certain  sum 
for  their  own  expenditure,  of  which  he  afterwards  re- 
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qmred  an  account.  If  he  found  in  an}  instance  tha* 
no  part  of  it  had  heen  given  in  ch?rity,  his  displeasun 
was  very  great,  and  he  woukl  withhold  pocket-money 
from  the  dehnquent  for  several  days.  He  Vv'as  also  in 
the  habit  of  sharing  with  the  poor  whatsoever  food  was 
served  at  his  own  tahle,  allowing  his  children  to  dis- 
tribute it  according  to  their  deserts.  He  was  so  anxious 
to  inspire  tliem  with  a  true  love  and  sympath}^  foi*  the 
poor,  tLat  it  is  recorded  of  his  daughter  Anne,  that  she 
was  brought  to  the  font  of  baptism  by  two  peasants,  as 
godfather  and  godmother,  in  order  to  unite  her  by 
the  tenderest  ties  with  the  dearest  members  of  Christ's 
Church.  Fully  did  Anne  respond  to  all  her  })arents' 
wishes.  As  soon  as  she  could  speak,  her  earliest  words 
were  lisping  petitions  for  '^  money  for  the  poorj"  and, 
while  stdl  a  mere  infant,  she  showed  the  utmost  com- 
passion for  their  wants  and  distresses. 

When  only  six  years  old,  she  became  a  canoness.in 
the  Chapter  of  Mons;  and,  according-  to  custom,  left 
lier  father's  house  for  that  of  an  old  canoness,  who  was 
to  instruct  her  in  the  duties  of  her  profession.  Young 
as  the  child  was,  she  seemed  strongly  conscious  of  the 
sacred  obligations  imposed  on  all  who  consecrate  them- 
selves to  God.  No  vows  bound  her,  but  she  passed 
through  a  sort  of  novitiate ;  and  as  soon  as  she  hac 
learnt  to  read,  nothing  could  keep  lier  from  joining  regu- 
larly in  the  choir  at  olhee.  She  became  a  little  model  of 
piety,  docility,  and  regularity,  observing  wirh  fidelity 
the  minutest  details  of  the  rule,  scrupulously  attending 
at  catechisms  and  religious  instructions,  and  delighting 
especially  in  listening  to  passages  from  the  gospels, 
on  which  she  would  meditate  even  at  night,  sometimes 
waking  up  and  repeating  them  over  to  her  attendant,  to 
fix  them  better  in  her  mind.  Although  too  young  to 
be  admitted  to  holy  Communion,  her  devotion  to  tlie 
Blessed  Sacrament  was  singularly  great.  She  wou-ld 
creep  as  near  as  possible  to  the"  Sacred  Host,  when 
exposed  upon  the  altar,  and  kneeling  down  raj)t  and 
motionless,  remain  as  long*  as  she  was  permitted,  gazing 
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upwards  witli  a  fixed  and  ardent  look.  One  day,  beino; 
surprised  in  tliis  attitude  by  one  of  lier  companions,  sLe 
was  asked  why  she,  a  little  g'irl,  ventured  so  far  within 
the  sanctuary  Ibrbidden  to  her  sex.  "  Ah,  my  sister," 
replied  the  little  Anne,  innocently,  ^^  it  is  because  I  lovo 
so  much." 

Soon  after  making*  her  first  communion,  for  which 
she  prepared  herself  with  extreme  fervour,  she  was 
allowed  by  her  confessor  to  communicate  frequently 
during-  the  week;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  favours  re- 
ceived, her  devotion  seemed  to  increase.  She  used  to 
g-o  "  for  the  love  of  Jesus  "  twice  every  week  to  per- 
form Matins  at  the  chapel  on  the  ramparts  of  the  town, 
and  allowed  no  severity  of  weather  to  interfere  with 
this  exercise.  So  g-reat  was  her  humility,  that  she 
never  excused  herself  when  unjustly  blamed ;  and  even 
if  her  teachers  sometimes  inadvertently  reproached  her 
for  the  faults  of  others,  she  silently  bore  the  burden, 
esteeming-  it  a  privileg-e  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  one 
of  her  companions.  She  became  very  anxious  to  de- 
vote herself  entirely  to  God,  and  at  the  ag-e  of  thirteeE. 
resolved  never  to  marry ;  but  she  had  not  yet  proved 
the  armour  in  which  she  was  to  array  herself  against 
the  temptations  of  the  world.  The  time  for  this  was 
now  at  hand.  It  was  not  the  custom  for  the  canonesses 
of  St.  Vantriule  to  seclude  themselves  from  pubHc  as- 
sembhes;  and  when  Anne  de  Melun  was  old  enoug-h 
to  g"o  into  society,  her  naturally  lively  and  pleasure- 
loving-  temperament  overcame  the  whispered  scruples 
of  her  conscience,  and  seduced  her  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  her  companions,  and  taste  freely  of  the  g-aieties 
in  which  they  mJng-led.  She  was  fair  and  noble-looking-, 
and  her  lively  wit  and  animated  manner  were  yet  more 
charming-  than  her  handsome  features  and  royal  bearing-. 
She  was  speedily  drawn  so  completely  into  the  vortex 
cf  pleasure,  that  her  former  impressions  faded  one  by 
one ;  and  her  heart  appeared  imm^ersed  in  the  frivolous 
amusements  of  the  day,  as  if  it  had  never  known  a 
Setter  or  a  purer  element. 
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Unfortunately,  just  at  tins  time,  her  uncle,  tlie  Vis- 
count  of  Ghent,  invited  his  lovely  niece  to  visit  him, 
intending-  to  adopt  her  for  his  daug-hter.  Once  with  him^ 
every  thing*  was  done  to  ensnare  her  still  more  dee]>ly. 
To  see  her  rich  and  well-married  was  his  higliest  amhi- 
tion,  and  Anne  was  in  g-reater  dang-er  than  before. 
Aft:er  presenting*  her  with  the  Marquisate  of  Riche- 
bourg-,  he  devoted  himself  to  find  her  a  wealthy  and 
illustrious  husband.  The  young*  nobles  thronged  around 
her,  emulous  of  her  favour ;  but  althoug-h  she  scrupled 
not  to  pursue  the  dangerous  pleasures  of  the  world, 
some  lingering'  tenderness  of  conscience  made  her  reject, 
one  by  one,  all  the  brilliant  offers  of  marriage  she  re- 
ceived. 

Some  time  afterwards  she  went  to  the  court  of  Isa- 
bella, Infanta  of  Spain  and  Archduchess  of  Brussels,  and 
entered  into  all  the  spirit  of  the  scenes  around  her ;  and 
on  her  return  to  Mons,  w^e  find  her  still  fluttering  after 
gaiety,  going  from  the  choir  of  her  chapter  to  the  ball 
or  the  theatre,  and  so  passionately  bent  on  gratifying 
her  taste  for  enjoyment,  that  she  could  no  longer  endure 
to  make  use  of  any  thing  that  was  not  perfumed  with 
sweet  scent.  One  day,  being  told  by  a  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance that  her  complexion  was  too  high,  and  being 
recommended  to  wash  her  face  with  some  cosmetic,  and 
then  hold  it  for  some  time  near  the  fire,  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  follow  the  prescription.  That  same  evening, 
being  at  a  ball,  and  getting-  overheated,  she  suffered  so 
severely  from  her  silly  experiment  that  she  fainted.  Her 
conscience  smote  her  for  her  vanity;  and  more  than 
thirty  years  afterwards  th^  remembrance  of  this  folly 
filled  her  with  bitter  regret. 

These  things  are,  however,  only  recorded  to  show 
the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  and  the  subsequent 
triumph  of  Divine  gTace.'  This  lapse  of  one  who  had 
been  almost  a  saint,  laid  deeply  in  her  heart  that  sure 
foundation  of  all  other  viitues,  a  sincere  humility.  Bet- 
ter things,  however,  v/ere  now  at  hand.  An  uneasiness 
she  could  not  stifle,  began  to  haunt "  he  young  votary  jf 
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pleasure  even  m  her  g-avest  moments;  and  to  allay  the 
spirit  of  unrest,  she  went  to  confession.  Happily  she  ad- 
dressed herself  to  a  wise  and  prudent  p-iest,  who  fear- 
lessly showed  her  the  sin  she  had  been  g-uilty  of,  and 
opened  once  more  before  her  shrinking-  mmd  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  the  terrors  declared  ag-ainst  those  who 
have  their  consolations  in  this  life.  Unable  to  tear  her- 
self at  once  from  all  that  was  now  her  only  hapjjiness, 
she  was  nevertheless  won  by  his  courag-e  and  fidelity  to 
listen  respectfully  to  his  remonstrances.  He  finally  told 
her  to  pray  to  God  for  grace  to  perceive  the  dang-er  she 
was  in,  and  strength  to  fly  from  it  when  once  re- 
cog-nised.  She  promised  this,  on  condition  of  being 
siill  allowed  to  frequent  assemblies  and  balls.  To  this 
he  consented,  provided  she  would  do  three  thing-s — 1st, 
Attend  those  amusements  without  any  deliberate  search 
for  happiness  in  them ;  2d,  Consider  the  pains  of  pur- 
g-atoi-y  whilst  in  the  midst  of  worldly  dissipations;  and 
3dly,  Reflect  on  the  transitory  nature  of  these  enjoy- 
ments, of  which  she  must  one  day  render  so  strict  an 
account. 

Anne  de  Melun  religiously  complied  with  these 
directions;  and  on  her  next  confession  was  oblig-ed  to 
own  how  deeply  such  reflections  had  disturbed  the 
sweetness  she  had  been  wont  to  taste  in  g-ny  societv. 
Yet  worldly  considerations,  and  the  example  of  othiei- 
canonesses,  again  bore  down  the  shght  barrier  raised  in 
her  heart  by  the  worthy  priest,  and  left  her  a  prey  to 
pleasure  as  before.  Just  at  this  time,  however,  the 
teiTible  warning  afforded  by  the  death  of  one  of  her 
own  relations,  came  home  with  irresistible  force  to  her 
youthful  mind. 

A  young  itii-a,  her  cousin,  given  up  to  all  the  folhes 
and  frivolities  of  his  age  and  rank,  was  suddenly  taken 
with  a  fatal  illness.  Smitten  with  horror  at  the  thought 
of  his  past  life,  and  considering  how  immediately  he 
must  appear  before  God  to  render  an  account  of  his 
actions,  ho  struggled  for  three  days  against  death  with 
the  energy  of  despair,  uttering  cries  of  mental  agony 
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v/hich  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him.  Dread' 
ing"  to  die,  yet  certain  he  had  no  hope  of  Afe,  ^he 
anguish  of  his  soul  betrayed  itself  in  the  most  fearful 
bodily  convulsions,  whilst  he  incessantly  exclaimed  in  la- 
mentable tones,  "  Ah,  my  friends,  pray  to  God  that  He 
may  have  mercy  upon  me ! "  The  young*  canoness 
came  to  visit  her  dying*  cousin,  and  the  awful  impres- 
sion made  by  his  miserable  torments  thoroug-hly  roused 
her  to  consider  her  own  situation  before  God.  The 
death  of  her  uncle,  the  Viscount  of  Ghent,  which  hap- 
pened about  the  same  time,  set  her  free  from  many 
temptations  that  were  almost  too  strong*  for  her  ag-e  and 
temperament;  and  she  began  to  wean  herself  steadily 
from  the  vanities  of  society.  Gradually,  but  success- 
fully, she  persevered ;  there  was  now  neither  compro- 
mis'e  nor  falling-  back,  and  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  the 
Princess  of  Aminai,  her  aunt  in  the  country,  gave  her 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  conquering  her  taste  for  dis- 
sipation and  idleness.  She  began  to  occupy  herself 
strictly,  to  renounce  gay  clothing,  and  give  herself  en- 
tirely to  the  practice  of  piety  and  cultivation  of  lier 
interior  life.  She  would  gladly  have  retired  to  a  con- 
vent ;  but  insuperable  diificulties  seemed  to  oppose  every 
attempt  she  made  to  do  so.  H  oivever,  she  engaged  a 
quiet  room  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vantrude,  and  mfide  a 
place  of  refuge  for  herself,  in  which  she  could  lienc^'forth 
flee  from  the  world  as  assiduously  as  she  had  hitiierto 
courted  it,  meditating-  and  praying  a  g-reat  part  of  the 
day  and  night,  sleeping-  on  the  boards,  and  frequently 
making  retreats  in  some  convent. 

When,  sometime  after  this,  it  became  necessary  fni 
her  again  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Archduchess  Isal)elir 
remen^bering  but  too  well  the  excesses  to  which  vanity 
had  led  her  in  her  former  visit,  and  anxious  to  repair,  as 
far  as  might  be,  whatever  scandal  she  had  given  at  that 
time,  she  prepared  herself  by  a  retreat  of  ten  days,  and 
v\-ent  forth  strengthened  by  a  bettor  defence  againt-t 
temptation  and  weakness  than  worldly  prfidence  can 
supply.     She  now  again  enjoyed  the  j  i'iviie[,\  ot  (>]>ea- 
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ing  her  lieart  to  the  same  excellent  eonfessor  wlio  had 
formerly  so  faithfully  warned  her  of  her  dang-er,  and  the 
result  of  this  second  visit  was  hig'hly  favourable  to  her 
futu]'e  welfare,  and  very  edifying-  to  all  who  had  an 
o|)|)()rtunity  of  seeing  the  chang-e  in  her  conduct  and 
demeanour. 

The  way  of  penance  was  that  which  she  now  volun- 
tarily chose,  nor  was  any  mortification  too  deep  for  her 
ready  acceptance.  She  lived  on  roots  and  veg-etahles, 
'•ejecting",  without  ostentation,  every  delicacy  that  came 
before  her.  Trials  of  another  kind  also  now  l)ecame  her 
portion.  Her  beloved  father,  falsely  accused  of  some 
treachery  at  court,  was  oblig-ed  to  escape  to  France  in 
order  to  save  his  life.  His  wife  and  eldest  daug-hter 
accompanied  him,  and  the  two  elder  sons  soon  followed. 
Thus  Anne,  thoug-h  only  eighteen  years  of  ag-e,  was  left 
the  sole  gniardian  of  her  three  younger  sisters ;  one  of 
whom,  however,  died  soon  afterwards.  This  trial  was  bit- 
terly severe  to  Mdlle.  de  Melun,  who  tenderly  loved  her 
parents;  ))ut  an  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
succeeded  the  first  transports  of  her  gTief,  and  throwing 
herself  before  the  crucifix,  she  was  heard  to  repeat  with 
the  deepest  emotion,  *^  My  God,  spare  not  me,  but  have 
mercy  on  my  father  and  my  mother  ! " 

On  the  disgrace  of  the  Prince  of  Epino}^,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  the  offices  he  held ;  all  his  property  was 
confiscated,  and  even  his  furniture  and  money  were 
seized.  The  whole  family  would  thus  have  been  re- 
duced to  penury,  had  it  not  been  for  Mdlle.  de  Melun, 
who,  inheriting  a  large  fortune  fi'om  her  uncle  the  Vis- 
count of  Ghent,  was  enabled  to  send  ample  funds  to 
her  banished  parents,  and  support  herself  and  her  sisters 
in  a  manner  becoming-  their  rank.  She  also  contributed 
ail  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  education  of  her 
brothers. 

The  prince  died  within  a  year  after  his  unhappy 
exile,  too  soon  to  profit  by  the  dutiftd  exertions  of  two 
of  his  sons,  who  had  gone  to  plead  his  cause  at  the 
eoiipt  of  Spain,     This  untimely  death  afflicted  Anna  sq 
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deeply,  tliat  a  dangerous  illness  was  the  consequenc  \ 
and  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  she  recovered  hm 
health.  As  soon  as  she  was  able,  however,  she  recom- 
menced her  works  of  charity  and  practices  of  devotion, 
and  soon  established  at  home  a  society  of  wealtliy 
young-  ladies,  bound  like  herself  to  piety  and  the  service 
of  tlie  poor.  They  met  every  week,  and  consulted  over 
their  charitable  schemes.  Abandoned  women  were  the 
especial  objects  of  their  solicitude ;  they  were  sought 
out  and  placed  in  secure  asylums,  wheiie  they  mig-ht 
retrieve  their  lost  characters.  Ilospitals  also  were 
visited,  and  notwithstanding  the  extreme  natural 
repugnance  Mdlle.  de  Melun  entertained  for  every  thing 
unsightly  and  inodorous,  she  so  far  conquered  this 
weakness  as  to  devote  herself,  beyond  all  others,  tc 
attendance  upon  the  sick,  and  even  to  contemplate 
building  a  hospital  on  one  of  her  own  estates ;  a  plan 
however,  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  never 
realised. 

In  1641,  her  eldest  brother  died  in  the  French 
army  ,•  and  not  having  seen  her  mother  now  for  seven 
years,  she  instantly  hastened  with  her  two  sisters,  to 
console  her  for  this  heavy  loss,  and  remained  with  her, 
in  the  convent  at  Abbevilje,  for  several  weeks.  Whilst 
here,  she  indulged  her  taste  for  retirement  more  fully 
than  was  possible  at  Mons  ',  yet  at  the  same  time  gave 
herself  diligently  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  suffenng, 
visiting  the  fishermen's  cottages,  and  carrying  light 
and  comfort  wherever  she  went. 

After  returning  to  Mons,  she  pursued  the  same  life ; 
when  not  in  the  choir  as  canoness,  she  was  visiting  the 
hospitals,  or  given  in  solitude  to  pi*ayer  and  meditation 
At  length,  so  much  sanctity  in  one  of  such  exalted  birth 
drew  every  eye  on  Anne  de  Melun ;  and  the  more  she 
sought  to  conceal  herself,  the  more  was  she  noticed  and 
followed.  The  poor  came  for  assistance,  sinners  for 
spiritual  counsel,  the  sufferino*  fir  consolation,  and 
persons  of  piety  for  woids  that  might  strengthen  them 
more  securely  in  the  paths  of  virtue.     Well  might  sho 
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treml)le ;  remembering'  the  snares  of  her  youth,  lest 
sph'itual  pride  should  now  become  her  eternal  ruin,  she 
resolved  to  fly  from  the  temptation,  and  seclude  herself 
in  a  cloister.  But  the  interests  of  her  family,  so 
dependent  upon  her  remaining-  at  Mons,  withheld  her 
for  a  time ;  and  it  was  not  till  her  brothers  were  recon- 
ciled with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  her  sisters  no  long*er 
in  need  of  her  protection,  that  she  felt  herself  at  liberty 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  heart.  Ten  years  had 
she  been  strug-g-ling*  between  duty  and  inclination,  or 
rather,  for  ten  years  had  the  line  of  duty  seemed 
uncertain  before  her ;  but  now  all  was  clear,  and  with 
Jie  full  consent  of  her  directors,  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  best  way  of  accomplishing-  the  separation 
iVom  the  world  which  she  coveted. 

Mdlle.  de  Melun  was  thirty-one  years  of  ag*e  when 
.'he  left  Mons  for  Abbeville,  where  her  mother  still 
hv?d,  intending'  never  to  return,  but  carefully  concealing 
her  intentions  from  every  one.  Her  great  difficulty 
lay  in  the  objections  which  her  mother  would  certainly 
raise  to  her  embracing'  a  conventual  life;  and  she 
resolved  to  spare  the  princess  the  pain  of  knowing  that 
their  parting  was  to  be  a  final  one.  She  had  long  been 
suffering  from  a  painful  affection  of  the  eyes,  and 
availed  herself  of  this  as  a  pretext  for  going  "^to  Paris, 
that  she  mig'ht  consult  a  physician.  Her  brother,  now 
Prince  of  Epinoy,  was  therefore  sent  for  from  court, 
that  he  might  accompany  her;  and  preparations  were 
made  for  their  depart.ure  with  a  suitable  escort.  The 
princess,  her  mother,  although  ig-norant  of  her  daugh- 
ter's real  intentions,  bitterly  felt  the  parting ;  but  when 
Anne,  after  tenderly  embracing  her,  fell  at  her  feet  in 
tears  beseeching  her  blessing',  she  tried  to  console  her 
with  the  assurance  that  the  separation  was  not  to  bo 
for  long. 

This  trial  over,  Mdlle.  de  Melun  lost  no  time,  as 
soon  as  they  were  once  on  their  journey,  in  acquainting 
her  brother  with  her  project  of  leaving  tlie  world,  and 
living  henceforward  unknown,  in  some  distant  part  of 
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the  country.  He  promised  to  do  his  best  to  furthei 
her  views,  and  to  remain  with  her  until  her  future 
residence  was  determined  on.  They  went  to  Paris, 
where  she  consulted  the  doctors,  and  then  sent  back  her 
equipag-e  and  escort  to  her  mother,  with  a  letter, 
wherein  she  unfolded  all  her  views  for  the  future, 
tog-ether  with  the  reasons  she  had  for  acting'  so  secretly. 
But  althoug-h  she  fully  explained  to  the  princess  for 
how  long-  a  time  this  project  had  been  nourished  in  her 
mind,  in  order  that  she  mig-ht  know  it  was  no  hasty  or 
ill-advised  step,  her  affectionate  mother — horror-struck 
at  the  thoug'ht  of  losing-  her  daughter  so  entirely,  as  she 
could  not  fail  to  do  if  she  carried  her  project  into  effect, 
of  burying  herself,  under  some  assumed  name,  in  a 
foreign  convent — sent  messengers  to  stop  her,  before  it 
was  too  late.  But  Anne  and  her  brother  had  already 
left  Paris.  It  was  her  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
gain  the  jubilee  of  1650  ;  but  the  excessive  heat  of  that 
summer,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  on  account  of 
the  war,  obHged  her  to  turn  back.  The  travellers,  who 
had  taken  the  names  of  Mdlle.  de  la  Hare,  and  M. 
de  Banure,  retraced  their  steps  as  far  as  Saumur, 
where,  without  any  particular  idea  of  choosing  that 
place  for  her  future  home,  Anne  went  to  the  Convent  of 
the  Visitation,  and  under  her  new  name,  asked  to  be 
received.  She  was  admitted  as  a  boarder;  but  her 
singular  humility,  fervour,  and  piety,  with  her  strict 
observance  of  tl%e  rule,  made  every  one  unite  in  her  own 
wish,  that  she  should  enter  as  a  novice.  She  would 
doubtless  have  done  so,  had  she  not  been  one  day 
recognised,  in  the  Superior's  parlour,  by  a  gentleman 
wJio  had  seen  her  at  Mons.  He  immediately  revealed 
her  real  name  and  rank ;  the  news  was  carried  to  the 
convent  of  the  same  order  in  Paris,  where  it  reached  the 
Queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor. 

Now  it  had  long  been  wished  that  a  convent  of  the 
Visitation  shoxdd  be  founded  in  Flanders ;  and  the 
queen,  with  the  double  hope  of  restorinr:^-  IMdlle.  de  Mehm 
lo  her  family,  and  gratifying  her  evident  desire  for  l 
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conventual  life,  proposed  through  the  relig'ious,  that  she 
should  underttike  this  scheme.  Far  was  such  au  under- 
taking* from  the  wishes  of  the  retiring  novice;  she 
declined  it,  as  something  too  great  for  her  capacity,  and 
finding  herself  now  known  to  every  one  in  Sauniur, 
resolved  to  leave  the  place.  Accordingly,  having  con- 
sulted a  prudent  director,  who  decided  that  her  voca  Jon 
was  to  serve  the  poor,  and  who  recommended  her  to 
enter  amongst  the  religious  of  the  hospital  at  La  Fl^che, 
she  departed  for  that  spot  with  her  faithfid  brother 
Alexander,  who  would  not  leave  her  until  her  plans 
were  finally  settled.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to 
conceal  their  route;  and  on  reaching  the  hospital, 
Mdlle.  de  Melun,  robed  in  the  coarsest  garments,  pre- 
sented herself  as  Mdlle.  de  la  Hare  for  reception. 
Everything  about  the  place  pleased  her  extremely ;  and 
hoping  she  had  now  found  a  secure  retreat,  she  began 
her  year  of  probation  with  most  edifying  fervour.  The 
change  of  air  and  diet,  however,  with  the  ^  hard  work 
she  had  to  do,  soon  brought  on  an  illness,  which  proved 
serious.  It  was  evident  the  air  of  La  Fleclie  disagreed 
with  her ;  but  this  alone  would  not  have  induced  her  to 
leave  a  place  where  she  found  herself  at  last  unknown, 
had  not  other  circumstances  opened  the  way.  About 
three  leagues  from  La  Fleche,  in  the  little  town  of 
Beauge,  dwelt  one  of  those  worthy  souls  whose 
unworldly  zeal  seems  to  effect  all  things  independent 
of  worldly  means.  Martha  de  la  Beauce,  poor  and 
friendless,  had  undertaken  to  build  a  hospital  at  Beauge ; 
and  had  begged  alms  so  earnestly,  that  already  much 
of  the  work  had  been  accompHshed.  Want  of  fimds, 
however,  had  now  arrested  her  hand  for  a  time,  when, 
coming  to  visit  the  hospital  of  La  Fleclie,  she  was  seen 
by  Mdlle.  de  Melun.  Struck  by  the  admirable  confi- 
dence in  God  displayed  by  Mai-tha,  Mdlle.  de  Melun 
felt  the  strongest  wish  to  help  foi-ward  this  good  work ; 
and  with  the  fidl  consent  of  her  director,  after  hei  care- 
ful brother  had  visited  the  place  and  reported  most 
iawurably  of  what  had  been  already  done,  she  set  ou' 
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witli  liim  for  Beauge,  where,  after  putting  their  own 
noble  hands  to  the  work,  they  had  the  happiness  oi 
seeing-  the  hospital  ready  in  three  months  to  receive  a 
community. 

In  November  1650  three  or  four  sisters  from  La 
Fleche  came  to  Mdlle.  de  Melnn  at  Beaug-e.  She  had 
p'epared  all  for  their  reception,  and  they  beg-an  imme- 
diately to  admit  patients  to  the  hospital.  Its  present 
limited  extent  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  g-enerous 
spirit  of  its  second  foundress.  She  boug-ht  more  land, 
and  enlarg-ed  the  building- ;  she  built  wider  and  loftier 
wards  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick,  and  she 
added  a  g-arden  and  outbuildings.  Falling*  sick  herself, 
she  insisted  on  being*  carried  into  the  hospital  amidst 
the  other  patients,  desiring*  that  no  distinctions  should 
be  shown  her.  When  every  thing  was  completed,  she 
supplied  the  whole  place  with  necessary  furniture.  On 
this  foundation  alone,  Mdlle.  de  Melun  must  have 
expended  nearly  fifty  thousand  crowns.  But  in  her 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  human  praise,  she  allowed  it  to  be 
thought  that  her  cousin,  as  the  Prince  of  Epinoy  was 
supposed  to  be,  had  done  all  this.  The  time  was  now 
come  when  this  generous  brother  might  consider  his 
promise  to  his  sister  as  fulfilled,  and  he  prepared  to 
return  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years. 
This  separation  cost  her  much  grief;  for  Alexander  was 
both  devout  himself,  and  always  ready  to  promote  devo- 
tion in  others,  by  example,  and  in  every  other  way.  His 
last  words  to  his  sister  contained  a  strict  charge  not  to 
take  the  habit  of  the  religious  of  the  hospital,  but  to 
keep  herself  free  from  external  vows.  There  was 
indeed  much  in  the  case  of  Anne  de  Melun  to  render 
this  advice  prudent;  and  by  following  it,  she  was 
enabled  to  do  much  more  good  than  v/ould  otherwise 
have  been  in  her  power. 

She  opened  a  school  in  the  hospital  for  poor  girls, 
especially  orphans,  teaching  them  herself  to  read  and 
write.  She  became  the  friend  of  all  the  poor  in  the 
af^igh)  flnrhood,  visiting  them  when  sick  in  their  own 
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miserable  cabins.  She  established  a  society  of  charit* 
able  ladies  on  the  model  of  that  in  Paris.  The  suifer 
ing-,  the  sorrowful,  and  the  needy  throng-ed  around  her 
and  she  had  help  and  comfort  for  all,  reconciling-  ene- 
mies, and  soothing-  distm-bed  minds.  In  the  hospital 
she  made  herself  the  servant  of  all.  Rising-  before  four 
m  the  morning-,  she  re-made  the  fever-tossed  beds  of 
the  poor  patients,  dressed  their  wounds,  took  her  turn 
in  watching'  beside  them,  and  anxiously  superintended 
the  comfort  and  neatness  of  every  thing-  around  them. 
Immersed  in  these  humble  offices,  which  nevertheless 
adorned  her  with  a  brighter  halo  than  had  ever  hovered 
round  her  in  the  assemblies  where  she  had  been  wont 
to  shine,  Mdlle.  de  Melun  seemed  likely  to  remain  all 
her  life  unknown ;  but  ag-ain  was  her  name  accidentally 
betrayed  throug-h  the  following-  circumstance. 

In  1652,  during  the  civil  war,  an  inhabitant  of 
Beaug-e  killed  a  soldier,  to  reveng-e  whose  death  several 
hundred  men  encamped  before  the  unfortunate  town, 
threatening-  to  sack  and  burn  it.  These  men  belong-ed 
to  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Marshal  of  Hoc- 
quincourt,  and  they  had  already  beg-un  to  fire  part  of 
the  suburbs,  when  Mdlle.  de  Melun,  urg-ed  by  her 
director,  hastened  to  the  Marshal,  secretly  divulg-ed  her 
name,  and  implored  his  protection  for  the  towm  of 
Boaug-e.  The  name  of  Epinoy  claimed  his  hig-hest 
consideration ;  he  immediately  withdrew  his  men,  leav- 
ing- the  town  uninjured,  and  saluting-  Mdlle.  de  Melun 
by  a  discharg*e  of  artillery  as  they  departed.  She  had 
the  still  further  satisfaction,  during*  this  adventure,  of 
rescuing-  from  among'st  the  followers  of  the  troops  a 
poor  woman  disg-uised  as  a  man,  whom  she  w*on  to 
repentance  for  her  past  follies,  and  restored  to  her 
friends.  Althioug-h  the  Marshal  kept  his  promise  not 
to  reveal  the  name  of  our  heroine,  some  obscure  hints 
which  he  could  not  refrain  fi-om  dropping-  roused  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  in  Beaug-e,  and  she  was  thsnce- 
fonvard  watched  with  so  much  interest,  tliat  on  one  of 
her  brothers  paj^ing-  her  a  visit  some  time  after,  the 
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secret  soon  tr;»nspirad.  When  this  young'  man  an-ivecl, 
anxious  after  a  long  nljsence  to  see  his  beloved  sister, 
lie  found  her,  dressed  like  a  hospital  servant,  carrying-  a 
Clip  of  brotli  to  a  patient.  He  was  so  charmed  by  her 
humility  and  devotedness.  tliat  he  insisted  on  sharing* 
her  labours  during  the  period  of  his  stay.  But  Anne 
could  scarcely  forgive  him  for  the  mischief  he  had 
done  in  finishing'  the  discovery  of  her  real  name.  She 
was  now  inundated  with  visits,  and  involved  in  all  sorts 
of  business,  which  was  referred  to  her  as  to  an  oracle. 
Slie  felt  almost  g'lad  when  family  affairs  obliged  her  to 
leave  Beauge  for  a  time.  Her  mother  was  now  dead, 
as  id  so  her  elder  sister,  who  had  been  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  exiled  princess,  watching  over  her  with 
exemplary  devotion  imtil  she  herself  sunk  under  com- 
]u:cated  suffering,  and  died  a  professed  nun  in  the 
Dominican  convent  at  Abbeville.  It  must  have 
greatly  added  to  Mdlle.  de  Melun's  grief  at  the  loss  of 
her  mother,  that  this  princess  had  shown  so  much 
aversion  to  her  way  of  life,  as  not  even  to  answer  the 
•  letters  in  which  Anne  had  tried  to  reconcile  herj  on 
iher  death-bed,  however,  she  relented,  and  sent  her 
j blessing  to  her  absent  daughter.  Soon  after  this,  it 
,was  thought  necessary  that  Anne  should  join  her 
ifamily  during  the  arrangement  of  the  estates  and  pro- 
^)erty  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  parents ;  for 
Ihe  confiscated  wealth  had  long  since  been  restored. 
Accordingly,  escorted  by  three  of  her  brothers,  Anne 
(Went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Picardy  and  Flanders. 
Bhe  resigned  in  their  favour  the  Marquisate  of  Riche- 
bourg,  and  then  gladly  returned  to  Beauge,  where, 
however,  she  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  the  death  of 
her  elder  brother's  wife  induced  him  to  entreat  her  in- 
stant presence  at  Paris.  She  could  refuse  nothing  to 
the  Prince  of  Epinoy,  who  had  done  so  much  for  her; 
end  intending  her  stay  to  be  very  short,  immediately 
Iiastened  to  him.  Nevertheless,  his  entreaties,  and  her 
ov/n  affectionate  compassion  for  his  motherless  daughter, 
induced  hei  to  pro]  nog-  Iter  visit  from  one  weelf  io  sa- 
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otlitr,  until  two  years  and  a  half  liad  elnpse<I ;  ■\\  hen, 
the  prince  marrying-  ag-ain,  the  little  g-irl  no  loafjci 
required  her  aunt's  care.  It  must  not  be  thoup-lit  ti^at 
this  was  a  visit  of  })leasure,  or  that  Mdile.  d^  Melun 
allowed  lierself  to  he  for  an  instant  entan^kd  by  the 
world.  Thoug'h  living-  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  slie  still 
maintained  her  own  conventual  rule,  M^hich  bound  J.er 
there  as  stiingently  as  at  Beauge,  since  she  wns  alto- 
g-ether  unlettered  by  vows,  which,  indeed,  Lad  not  yet 
been  taken  by  any  of  the  community.  She  rose  at 
four,  spent  an  hour  in  nieditation  before  i\Iass,  and 
passed  tlie  rest  of  the  day  in  her  own  apnrtments, 
working-  for  the  altar,  or  in  visiting  hospitals  by  way 
of  recreation.  She  watched  over  her  niece  like  a 
mother,  keeping-  her  in  her  own  apartments  both  by 
day  and  nig-ht. 

Soon  alter  Mdlle.  de  Melun's  second  return  to  Beaug-e, 
she  endowed  the  hospital  with  a  yearly  sum  of  8000 
livi-es,  added  all  that  was  yet  wanting-  to  tlie  comfort  of 
the  patients,  and  })rovided  a  fund  for  paying-  the  poi-- 
tions  of  those  poor  girls  who  might  only  be  withheld  by 
poverty  from  joining-  the  community.  Her  gi-eat  v/isli 
Qow  was  to  see  the  sisters  take  the  vows;  and  this  vvas 
happily  accomplished  in  1671,  wdien  eig-hteen  received 
the  veil  fi^om  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Angers. 
Mdlle.  de  Melun  yearned  for  the  same  privilege;  but  it 
was  denied  her  by  those  who  were  best  capable  of 
judging-  of  the  peculiarity  of  her  vocation,  and  for  tl;*^ 
sake  of  others  she  renounced  her  most  cherished  wisi:. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  which  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  this  submission.  The  hospital  at  Beaufret  was 
sinking  to  a  mere  ruin;  its  funds  wei-e  exhausted,  anl 
there  was  no  one  to  look  after  the  patients,  ^idde.  de 
Melun,  on  learning-  this  lamentable  state  of  things, 
hurried  thither  with  some  of  the  sisters.  So  de])lov;il  le 
was  the  condition  of  affairs,  that  three  of  the  sisters 
soon  died  from  over-exei-tion.  Mdlle.  de  Melun  perse- 
vered, however,  undertaking-  the  meanest  offices  1  er- 
Belf.     Her  heroi(^  devotion  inspired  others  to  imitj>t<« 
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her,  and  more  sisters  offered  themselves  for  tlxo  work. 
Two  ladies  ofiiigli  rank  aspired  to  share  in  it,  one  con- 
tributing- ber  fortune,  the  other  her  personal  attendance 
on  the  sick.  Throug-h  the  instrumentality  of  J^idlle. 
de  Melun  tlie  hospital  was  rebuilt,  and  every  thing- 
placed  once  more  on  a  prosperous  footing-,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  watch  over  it  with  atiectionate  anxiety. 

The  death  of  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Ep'inov,  in 
February  1679,  deeply  affected  her:  and  from'thr,t 
time  her  health,  always  feeble,  declined  more  nnd 
more,  and  she  only  survived  him  a  few  months.  IJut 
before  we  speak  of  her  last  moments,  a  few  words  will 
not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the  general  characteristics  of 
her  life  durino-  the  twenty-nine  years  which  she  spent 
in  the  hospital  at  Beauge.  It  was  amongst  the  poor 
vhat  she  was  best  known ;  to  them  she  was  the  patient 
listener,  the  most  prudent  counsellor;  and  whilst  rich 
people  often  found  her  inaccessible,  through  her  fear  of 
distraction,  and  were  always  obliged  to  converse  with 
her  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  sisters,  a  poor  person 
was  sure  to  find  her  disengaged,  and  might  confidently 
reckon  on  a  private  audience.  Crowds  of  the  poor 
therefore  followed  her  whenever  she  ap})eared,  riding, 
as  was  her  custom,  on  a  donkey ;  and  when  she  was 
leaving  Beauge  for  Paris,  they  threw  themselves  on 
their  Imees  in  her  way,  beseeching  her  with  tears  to 
remain  amongst  them.  She  was  instantly  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  in  tlie  midst  of  the  troubled  petitioners, 
assuring  them  with  earnestness  of  her  quick  return. 
Once  it  had  been  her  sole  occupation  to  flatter  her  own 
tastes ;  this  same  ingenuity  was  now  put  in  requisition 
for  the  poorest  and  meanest  of  her  fellow-creatures  that 
were  brought  to  the  hospital.  Forgetful  of  herself, 
she  spent  her  time  in  keeping  the  sick  rooms  nea+  and 
orderly,  after  sweeping  them  with  her  own  hands; 
burning  incense  and  other  perfumes  to  refresh  the 
heated  air,  or  scattering  fresh  iiow^ers  over  the  ])atients' 
beds  to  cheer  their  sight,  fatigued  with  the  monotony 
of  walls    and    curtains;   she  continually  renewed   the 
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bunches  of  violets  and  roses  which  she  placed  ahout 
the  rooms,  and  would  hring-  singing'-birds  in  cag-es,  and 
hang-  them  up  near  some  long-imprisoned  patient,  to 
solace  the  weary  hours  of  pain  and  confinement;  she 
had  even  bonbons  and  preserved  fruits  to  distribute, 
and  taxed  herself  to  invent  new  methods  of  soothing 
suffering-  and  g-rief.  Was  any  patient  afflicted  with  some 
disease  more  repulsive  than  usual  ?  it  was  MdJle.  de 
Melun,  who  once  could  only  breathe  sweet  perfumes, 
that  made  herself  the  nurse ;  and  tenderly  and  ])erse- 
vering-ly  she  would  give  herself  to  the  dressing-  of  most 
horrible  wounds,  while  not  a  look  or  g-esture  betrayed 
a  shadow  of  repug-nance.  Once,  whilst  thus  serving-  a 
poor  patient,  whose  wound  was  so  disg-usting-  that  no 
one  else  could  beai-  to  touch  it,  the  offensive  odorj 
so  completely  overpowered  her  weak  frame  that  she 
fainted  three  times ;  yet  each  time  on  her  recovery  she 
returned  heroically  to  the  task,  and  would  not  suffer 
another  to  take  it  from  her.  No  irritabiHty  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  could  disturb  her  equanimity ;  she 
only  saw  in  them  the  suffering'  members  of  Jesus 
Christ.  One  poor  g-irl,  who  had  been  di-eadfuUy  burned 
by  gunpowder,  so  that  her  whole  body  was  a  mass  of 
corruption,  was  a  source  of  continual  ti-ial  to  all  who 
had  to  attend  upon  her;  she  was  especially  spitefrd 
ag-ainst  Mdlle.  de  Melun,  once  even  spitting  in  her  face 
and  attempting  to  strike  her.  The  humble  Anne  re- 
ceived all  with  the  gTeatest  meekness,  and  set  herself 
diligently  «to  win  the  heart  of  this  perverse  creature, 
loading  her  with  tender  and  compassionate  attentions, 
until  she  became  patient  and  gentle,  and  obtained  the 
grace  to  make  a  happy  death. 

One  person,  a  leper,  was  received  into  the  hospital, 
of  whom  every  one  else  was  afraid,  on  account  of  t]  e 
infection  she  spread  around  her.  Mdlle.  de  Melun  had 
the  poor  creature  brought  into  her  own  anti-chamber, 
that  night  and  day  she  might  be  ready  to  attend  upon 
her.  In  vain  the  danger  she  incurred  from  sleeping  in 
an  almost  adjoining  bed  was  represented  to  her :   she 
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reftised  to  allow  any  one  else  to  incur  tlie  risk,  and  yet 
would  not  neglect  the  patient.  At  last  tlie  bishop  in^ 
terfered,  and  ordered  the  leper  to  be  placed  in  a  sepa- 
rate lodging.  Here,  however,  Mdlle.  de  Melun  per- 
sisted in  nursing  her  for  a  whole  year,  during  which 
she  performed  every  office  required  by  the  miserable 
creature;  herself  carrying  wood  to  make  a  fire,  clianging 
the  linen  saturated  from  her  wounds,  and  suffering  nei- 
ther cold  nor  wind  nor  rain  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  for  one  single  day  the  pious  duty  she  had 
undertaken.  Often  during  the  night,  filled  with  anxiety 
for  the  condition  of  her  patient,  she  would  rise  and  go 
to  visit  her.  God  prospered  the  good  v/ork;  so  that 
the  leper  recovered,  and  was  dear  as  a  daughter  to  hei 
tender  nurse. 

When  she  was  at  the  hospital  of  La  Fleche,  the 
poverty  of  this  institution  denied  the  luxury  of  a  fire,  to 
warm  the  chilly  limbs  of  the  poor  patients  before  they 
were  put  to  bed  on  their  arrival.  Mdlle.  de  Melun 
caused  an  abundant  supply  of  wood  to  be  brought  to 
the  hospita  solely  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  only  recom- 
pense she  begged  was,  thac  a  messag'e  might  be  sent 
to  her  on  the  admission  of  every  fresh  patient,  that  she 
might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  warming  them  by  the  fire 
she  had  procured,  and  of  assisting  to  change  their 
clothes.  She,  princess  as  she  was,  would  kneel  humbly 
at  their  feet,  wash  and  kiss  them,  and  assist  them  into 
bed  with  so  much  grace  and  perfect  charity,  that  the 
poor  creatiu'es,  unconscious  of  her  rank,  would  remark 
admiringly  to  those  around  them,  "  Oh,  what  a  good 
servant  we  have  in  her !"  Nothing  delighted  her  more 
than  to  be  able  perfectly  to  conceal  her  rank,  and  to 
pass  for  the  daughter  of  a  poor  man.  She  was  equally 
careful  to  avoid  the  least  display  of  any  of  her  natural 
talents,  often  signed  herself  Arane  Vtmhec'ile  (Anne 
the  fool),  and  was  accustomed  to  say,  '^  That  soul  must 
be  unhap])y,  which  cannot  comprehend  all  the  blessed- 
ness of  being  constantly  and  experimentally  united  to 
the  self-aDuihilations  of  Jesus  Chrst^  and  to  His  hidden 
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!ife/'  Her  self-control  became  perfect.  No  one  Knew 
from  herself  the  suffering's  she  endured,  nor  the  graces 
witii  which  she  was  faA^oured.  Her  life,  says  her  bio- 
graplier,  was  one  long-  death  to  natural  inclination.  As 
it  had  once  been  her  temptation  to  adorn  her  body  for 
ilie  admiration  of  others  so  in  her  new  life  no  worn- 
out  rag-s  were  too  sliabby  for  her  use.  She  was  often 
remonstrated  witli,  as  being-  literally  unfit  to  be  seen. 
*'  Oh,"  she  would  reply,  "  I  can  never  be  clad  so  meanly 
vs  was  Jesus  Christ  in  the  crib  and  on  the  cross."  She 
was  accustomed  to  go  about  in  coarse  g"rey  garments, 
often  torn,  or  covered  w^ith  patches ;  and  if  a  new  dress 
was  boug-lit  for  her,  she  would  g'ive  it  away  to  some 
oor  person,  saying  with  a  smile  that  ^^  it  w^s  too  fine 
for  her."  One  day  an  old  servant  of  the  prince  her 
brother,  coming  with  a  message  to  her  at  the  convent, 
found  lier  sweeping  the  hall;  and  not  knowing  who  she 
vas,  asked  for  the  abbess.  "  What  is  her  name  ?" 
asked  Anne.  "  The  Princess  of  Epinoy,"  answered  he ; 
when  Anne,  showing  him  her  broom,  said  pleasantly, 
"  See,  this  is  the  cross  of  the  abbess  you  are  ic 
quest  of." 

There  was  nothing  idle  or  self-seeking  in  all  this 
extraordinary  abnegation  of  Anne  de  Melun.  Her  one 
motive  was  union  with  Jesus  crucified.  An  intense 
devotion  to  her  Lord  possessed  her  now,  as  in  the  days 
of  her  childhood,  when  she  knelt  rapt  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar  on  which  was  exposed  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
And  she  sought  to  win  all  her  sisters  to  the  same  spirit 
She  caused  paintings,  representing'  the  mysteries  of  oui 
Saviour's  life,  to  be  })laced  in  different  parts  of  the 
garden,  where,  with  the  sisters  of  the  hospital,  she 
might  go  daily  during  Lent  to  perform  the  Stations 
But  as  exposure  to  the  weather  soon  injured  them,  shc- 
liad  figu-'^s  carved  in  relief  substituted,  which  were 
her  legacy  to  tlie  sisters,  "^  to  keep  them  in  remen^- 
brancc  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus."  She  was  accustomed 
to  spend  long-  hours  in  prayer  before  tlie  altar;  and  wa& 
Bften  found,  even  during  tli<»,  nights  of  winter,  prostrate 
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on  the  earth  in  adoration.  She  left  the  church  with 
roo^ret  even  for  the  service  of  the  poor,  and  would  say 
as  she  went  out,  '^  I  g-o  out  of  Thy  holy  temple,  0  my 
God,  but  not  out  of  Thy  presence :  I  leave  my  heart 
here  to  burn  fiill  of  love  before  Thee." 

As  has  been  already  said,  Mdlle.  de  Melun,  always 
delicate,  fell  in  1678  into  a  very  weak  and  languish  mg 
state.  But  nothing  Vvould  induce  her  to  remit  a  single 
duty ;  and  hearing  that  she  was  wanted  at  Beaufort, 
she  set  out  for  that  place,  where  she  remained  two 
months.  The  sisters  at  Beauge  became  very  anxious 
for  her  return ;  and  with  difficulty  she  performed  the 
journey,  saying  as  she  embraced  them,  "  My  sisters,  I 
am  come  back  to  die  amongst  you."  She  was  more 
like  a  skeleton  than  a  living  creature  at  this  time,  and 
scarcely  able  to  support  herself;  nevertheless,  she  per- 
severed for  nearly  a,  year  longer  in  all  her  usual  avo- 
cations, attending  Mass  and  prayers  and  visiting  the 
sick.  She  frequently  expressed  a  wish  to  die  neither 
m  her  chamber  nor  her  bed,  but  in  the  choir  before  our 
Lady's  image,  which  was  especially  dear  to  her,  and 
always  ornamented  with  flowers  by  her  own  hand.  ^''  I 
must  not  lie  m  bed  long  ill,"  she  would  say,  "  it  will  be 
giving  you  too  much  trouble  to  come  and  wait  on  and 
watch  by  me ;  nor  must  I  die  here,"  she  would  add  with 
a  smile,  "  you  woidd  not  like  sleeping  here  afterwards." 
When  the  sisters,  seeing  her  excessive  weakness,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  near  her,  she  would 
never  consent,  lest  the  trouble  should  fatigue  them  too 
miich.  ''  Don't  fear,  sisters,"  she  would  say,  "  nothing 
will  happen ;  God  will  take  care  of  me."  One  of  the 
sisters  proposing  to  send  for  a  religlcius  in  whom  she  had 
much  confidence,  "that  he  might  console  her,"  Anne 
replied,  "  My  sister,  I  want  no  consolation."  Patiently 
to  the  last  she  bore  her  weakness  and  suffering,  ever 
considerate  for  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  on  the  night 
before  her  death,  hearing  that  a  dear  friend  had  come  to 
see  her,  she  went  down  to  the  parlour,  saying,  "Though 
death  is  alieady  on  my  lips,  T  could  not  refrain  froia 
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foming'  to  see  you.'*  She  refused  to  let  the  sistei 
remain,  who  wished  to  watch  by  her  that  nig-ht,  as  she 
was  aiHicted  with  a  cancer;  and  when,  anxious  about 
her  state,  this  sister  returned  at  four  in  the  morning-, 
she  found  Anne  de  Melun  ah-eady  up,  and  g-one  to 
confession  in  the  chapeh  After  her  confession,  the 
dying  woman — for  so  in  truth  she  was — asked  permission 
to  fast,  during'  the  following-  day,  which  was  the  eve  of 
the  Assumption  ;  but  her  director  refused  it.  He 
beg-g-ed  her  to  communicate  at  the  Mass  which  was 
then  celebrating- ;  but  she  w*ished  to  spend  a  little  more 
time  in  preparation ;  and  going-  into  the  choir,  knelt 
down  before  the  cherished  imag-e  of  the  Blessed  Virg-in. 
A  slight  -cough  and  oppression  of  the  heart  compelled 
her,  however,  to  leave  the  chapel ;  and  one  of  the  sisters 
following  her,  she  said,  "My  sister,  I  can  do  no  more; 
my  strength  fails  me."  They  laid  her  down  on  a  mat- 
trass,  in  a  room  near  the  choir,  and  all  the  sisters 
crowded  round  her.  The  last  Sacraments  were  adminis- 
tered whilst  she  still  retained  her  consciousness,  but  the 
power  of  speech  was  gone.  From  time  to  time  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  make  an  oifering  of 
her  departing-  soul ;  and  after  an  agony  of  two  hours' 
duration,  that  purified  soul  so  peacefully  took  its  flight, 
that  her  last  breath  was  not  perceived. 

After  her  death,  which  took  place  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  August  the  13th,  1679,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  her  age,  her  countenance  resumed  more 
tlian  its  youthful  beauty.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  away 
when  one  had  begun  to  gaze  upon  it;  nor  did  her 
limbs  stiffen  for  more  than  twenty-six  hours.  Every 
article  of  clothing  she  possessed  was  divided  amongst 
the  people,  who  eagerly  demanded  some  relic  of  her 
whom  they  had  venerated  as  a  saint,  l^iiere  was 
nothing  else  left  to  distribute ;  for  her  sole  worldly  pro- 
pei-ty  at  the  time  of  her  death  consisted  of  a  little  bed 
und  mattrass,  a  rush  chair,  a  bare  table,  a  crucifix,  and 
two  pictures  pinned  to  the  wall.  It  had  long  been  her 
^reat  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  every  thing  she  possessed, 
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thattliere  mig-lit  be  nothing-  she  could  call  lierovv-n^ 
and  it  was  only  out  of  strict  obedience  to  her  director 
that  she  had  refrained,  over  and  over  ag-ain,  from  givnig 
up  every  source  of  emolument  which  was  under  her 
control.  '^No  one,"  she  would  say,  ^'can  penetrate 
to  the  depths  ol'  my  heart,  and  see  how  God  impels  me 
to  renounce  all  things."  'All  Anjou  wept  for  the  ilhis- 
trions  princess,  who  had  made  herself  the  servant  ot 
the  ]->oor ;  for  there  were  none,  either  rich  or  poor,  who 
had  r  ot  something-  to  lose  in  her  ,•  the  poor  lost  a  bene- 
fnctt)],  t.e  suffering-  a  comforter,  the  rich  an  example  of 
g-ood  works,  and  all  Beaug-e  an  object  of  admiration, 
reverence,  and  g-ratitude.  An  epitaph  was  placed  ovei 
her  tomb  by  tlie  relig-ious  of  the  hospital  at  Beaug4 
3f  ';7hich  the  following-  is  a  translation : — 

"  Here  lies 

Anne  de  Meliin, 

Spouse  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ; 

^  The  most  w  )rthy  daughter  of  William, 

Prince  of  Epinoy,  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

Grandee  of  Spain, 

Hereditary  Constable  of  Flanders, 

Viscount  of  Ghent,  &c., 

Aaci  of  Ernestine  Claire  p]ugenie  of  Aremberj^ 

A  ]»rincess  of  equally  illustrlDus  r&ak." 
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LOUISE  DE  M  ARIEL  AC, 


APTERWARDS 


MADEMOISELLE  LE  GRAS. 


OUISE  DE  MARILLAC,  afteiwards 

Madame,  or  (as  it  was  the  custom  in  hei 
days  to  call  married  women  whose  hus- 
bands were  not  noble)  Mademoiselle  IjC 
Gras,  was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  Her 
father,  Louis  de  Marillac,  was  councillor  of  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Paris.  Her  mother,  Marg-uerite  le  Camus,  died 
almost  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Louise,  which 
took  place  August  12th,  1591,  at  Paris. 

Monsieur  de  Marillac  devoted  himself  with  par- 
ticular care  to  his  little  daughter ;  and  after  she  left 
the  convent,  where  the  first  principles  of  piety  were 
deeply  implanted  in  her  heart,  he  took  pleasure  m 
teaching  her  many  things  which  are  not  generally 
thought  essential  branches  of  female  education.  She 
studied  Latin  and  pliilosophy  with  g^i'eat  delight,  and 
showed  a  considerable  talent  for  painting;  but  sho 
would  only  gratify  this  taste  on  sacred  subjects.  Some 
of  her  paintings  are  still  preserved  in  her  family.  Her 
father  was  proud  and  very  fond  of  her,  and  declared 
in  his  last  will  and  testament  that  she  hud  been  his 
greatest  consolation  in  thi^  world ;  and  tliat  he  believeii 
she  had  been  given  liim  by  God  as  a  bahn  'o  Ids  spiiit, 
amidst  all  the  troubles  of  liie. 
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Mvlie.  de  Marillac,  from  an  early  ag-e,  showed  a 
decided  inclination  for  the  conventual  life,  and  would 
gladly  have  become  a  Capucliiness ;  but  her  confessor, 
althoug'li  himself  a  religious,  discourng-ed  the  idea.  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent life  that  awaited  his  penitent.  Mdlle.  de  Marillac 
submitted  to  his  decision ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of 
her  lather,  which  happened  when  she  was  twenty- two 
years  of  age,  she  married  Mons.  Antoine  Le  Gias, 
Secretary  to  the  Queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son.  During*  the  twelve  years  of  her 
married  life,  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  prepared  herself  un- 
consciously for  her  future  vocation,  by  giving  the  most 
unremitting  attention  to  the  poor  of  the  parish.  She 
nursed  them  in  their  sicknesses,  doctored  them  with 
admirable  success,  taught  and  comforted  them,  pre- 
pared them  for  the  Sacraments,  and  smoothed  their 
dying  pillows  with  unwearied  tenderness.  She  became 
also  a  constant  visitor  at  every  hospital  within  reach ; 
and  always  carried  from  her  own  table  any  deHcac} 
that  she  thought  might  tempt  the  appetite  of  somr, 
poor  patient.  It  was  not  long  before  these  visits  of 
charity  revealed  to  her  so  fully  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  that  she  conceived  some  vague  idea  of  a  sister- 
hood consecrated  to  their  service  :  although  it  was  many 
years  before  this  idea  took  any  definite  form. 

The  pleasures  and  frivolities  of  the  world  had  no 
temptation  for  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  :  she  was  grave  and 
modest  in  her  dress  ;  never  to  be  met  with  in  any  public 
assembly;  and  during  the  time  of  the  carniva',  would 
seclude  herself  from  any  even  involuntary  share  in 
its  distractions,  by  going  to  the  Capuchin  convent  to 
make  a  retreat.  Her  great  aim  was  to  keep  herself  in 
uninterrupted  communion  with  God ;  and  her  excessive 
anxiety  to  preserve  her  conscience  free  from  stain 
proved  at  times  so  great  a  hindrance  to  her  advance- 
ment in  spiritual  welikre,  that  she  had  recor.rse  to  tlie 
intercession  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales.  This  holy  bisluip 
liig-hly  esteemed  her,  and  once   visited  her  duiing  a 
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Bevor?  illness.  She  had  the  gi-eatest,  confidence  in  hini, 
and  believed  herself  indebted  to  his  prayers  for  the 
peace  of  mind  wliich  she  afterwards  enjoyed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mdlle.  Le  (Jras  was 
so  completely  absorbed  in  spiritual,  or  charitable  exer- 
cises, as  to  negiect  the  duties  vrhich  her  married  stat« 
imposed  upon  her.  Her  husband,  sickly  and  irritable, 
was  the  object  of  her  devoted  care  and  unfailing*  for- 
bearance ;  and  to  her  only  child  she  was  an  affectionate 
and  tender  mother.  So  lovely  was  the  spirit  of  piety 
which,  from  her  example,  pervaded  her  whole  household, 
that  none  could  dwell  within  its  influence  without  yield- 
ing- up  their  entire  hearts.  It  is  even  said,  that  two  oi 
her  husband's  clerks  were  so  wroug-ht  upon  by  the  few 
pious  counsels  and  occasional  g-limpses  of  her  singular 
virtue  which  reached  them,  that  they  retired  from  the 
world,  and  gave  themselves  to  lives  of  seclusion  and 
charity.  Her  poor  valetudinary  husband  also  g-rew 
patient  and  gentle  in  her  soothing-  presence ;  and  as 
Ids  state  of  health  became  more  infirm,  his  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  was  perfected,  until  in  December 
1625,  after  receiving  the  last  Sacraments  with  great 
devotion,  he  died. 

His  widow  felt  his  loss  keenly,  for  tliey  had  lived 
together  twelve  years  in  the  closest  affection ;  and  he 
had  scarcely  expired,  before  she  hurried  to  the  tribunal 
of  penance,  there  to  wash  away  whatever  of  unchastened 
human  feeling  might  linger  in  the  pangs  of  separation, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  that  Heavenly 
Spouse  to  whom  she  now  exclusively  vowed  herself. 
She  gave  herself  more  than  ever  to  devotional  exercises 
and  good  works;  and  became  so  conspicuous  for  sanctity, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  her  confessor,  and  a  friend  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales,  believing  her  destined  to  some 
high  vocation,  requested  Saint  Vincent  of  Paul  to 
receive  her  as  his  penitent.  Although  scrupulously 
averse  in  general  to  undertake  the  spiritual  gaiidance 
of  women — noble  ladies  especially,  St.  Vincent  did  not 
ilecline  the  direction  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras ;  and  in  a  short 
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time  he  Lad  fully  measured  lier  extraordinary  capacitj 
for  carrying-  out  liie  endless  schemes  of  charity  which 
filled  ills  apostolic  heart. 

He  had  lately  founded  his  community  of  Mit^ion- 
ary  Priests ;  and  JMdlle.  Le  Gras  showing-  the  g-reatest 
desire  to  take  some  part  in  the  arduous  labours  of  this 
community,  St.  Vincent,  after  sufficiently  testing*  her 
fitness  for  the  work,  sent  her  in  1629  to  visit  the  chari- 
table confraternities  which  he  had  established  in  diifer- 
ent  villag'es.  These  confraternities  were  associations  of 
women,  who  had  undertaken  to  look  after  the  sick  poor. 
The  first  had  been  established  at  Cliatillon,  in  Bresse, 
in  1()17;  and  had  been  so  successful,  that  he  liad  gone 
on  founding-  one  after  another,  until  from  the  villa g-es  he 
had  g-iven  them  to  the  towns,  and  now  Avas  about  to  es- 
tablish one  in  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour  in  Paris.  Esteem- 
ing- herself  hig-hly  honoured  by  this  commission,  Mdlle. 
Le  Gras  set  forth  in  the  month  of  May  l(y29  ;  having- 
first  received  from  St.  Vincent,  in  writing;,  the  fullest 
directions  for  her  conduct,  which  she  obeyrnl  with 
scru])ulous  fidelity,  regarding*  hei-self  simply  as  his 
ag-ent.  One  or  two  ladies  of  piety  accompanifd  iier  in 
her  journey,  which  she  performed  in  tlie  readiest  vehi- 
cle tliat  happened  to  present  itself,  v/ithout  tlie  slig*ht<'st 
reg'ard  to  her  own  comfort.  It  was  her  g-]-eat  ambition 
to  learn  by  ex})erience  the  suf[ering-s  of  the  poor,  that 
slie  mig-ht  sympathise  with  them  more  perfectly  ;  and 
whatsoever  tended  to  this  object,  however  painful  in 
itself,  she  welcomed  as  a  g-ift  from  God.  Rough  tra- 
velling-, hard  couches,  and  sorry  fare, — to  such  thing-s 
as  these  she  accustomed  herself  in  all  these  journeys, 
which  she  performed  reg'idarly  during*  the  summers  of 
several  3'ears.  She  carried  with  her  whatevei-  could 
add  to  tJje  comfort  of  the  sick  and  destitute  whom  she 
was  gomg-  to  visit,  giving-  them  freely  at  her  own 
expense  alms,  linen,  and  medicines.  She  also  defrayed 
the  costs  of  her  own  travelling*,  which,  humbly  as  si* 
;o"Lviieyed,  must  yet  have  been  considerable. 

On  reaching*  any  particniar  village,  she  g-ja!ier»^< 
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around  her  the  wamen  of  the  confi-aternity,  ant  aflec- 
cionately  exhorted  and  encoin-Lig-ed  them;  whatever 
was  amiss  slie  set  to  rig-hts,  and  invited  others  to  join 
tlie  cliaritahle  body.  Notliing-  could  so  animate  their 
zeal  us  to  see  this  delicate  and  hig'h-born  lady  going  her- 
sell'  from  cottage  to  cottage,  comforting  and  relieving 
the  necessitous,  teaching  the  little  children  their  cate- 
chism, and  nursing  the  sick  with  the  most  devoted 
attention  •  dressing  their  wounds,  and  waiting  on  their 
infirmities  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  near  and  dear 
relative.  The  instructions  which  she  gave  to  the  con- 
fi-aternities,  were  always  excellently  proportioned  to  the 
understandings  of  those  who  belonged  to  them ;  but 
she  was  capable  of  enchanting  all  who  heard  her  by 
the  charms  of  eloquence,  so  that  ladies  used  to  come  in 
crowds  to  listen  to  her  addresses ;  and  even  men,  who 
were  excluded  by  the  rules  from  being  present,  hid 
themselves  by  stealth  somewhere  within  hearing,  and 
expressed  the  utmost  admiration  of  them. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mdile.  Le  Gras  m  any 
way  overstepped  her  province,  in  the  midst  of  these 
unusual  exertions.  So  profound  was  her  reverence  for 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  that  she  was  never  tempted  to 
take  a  single  step  which  was  not  i'ully  sanctioned  by 
the  priest  of  the  parish  which  chan^^ed  to  be  the  scene 
of  her  labours.  On  one  occasion,  finding  that  through 
some  misunderstanding  the  cvre  objected  to  her  plans, 
she  immediately  went  to  him,  and  offered  altogether  to 
renounce  the  charitable  scliemes  she  had  undertaken 
for  his  parish  if  such  was  his  wish.  However,  on  an 
interview  takng-  place,  his  scruples,  which  doubtless 
were  the  fruits  of  some  misrepresentation,  instantly 
vanished,  and  he  consented  with  joy  to  all  that  she  pro- 

{)osed.  Ui)on  this  she  threw  lifjrself  so  completely 
leait  and  soul  into  the  work,  that  an  attack  of  illness 
was  the  consequence.  This  submission  to  lawful 
authority  v/as  constantly  inculcated  by  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  to  wliom  she  wrote  when  this  perplexity  arose  * 
he  it  was  who  advised  her  to  act  as  she  did,  adding  that 
U 
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"  Our  Lord  would  doubtless  rect  ive  more  g'lor)'*  Inxta 
her  humility  than  from  all  the  g-ood  she  had  inUiuded 
♦.0  do ;  and  that  as  a  heautifid  ditimond  was  worth  more 
than  a  whole  mountaii>  of  stones,  so  one  act  of  virtue, 
acquiescence,  and  submission,  was  of  g'reater  value  than 
iimanierable  works  of  charity," 

After  spending'  the  chief  part  of  the  3^ear  1631  ki 
journeying  about  the  country  to  establisli  charitable 
confraternities,  she  was  invited  by  Father  de  Gondi, 
formerly  general  of  the  galleys,  to  visit  his  estates  for 
the  same  purpose;  an  invitation vv Inch,  when  she  had  first 
obtained  permission  from  the  Bishop  of  Chalons,  she 
gladly  accepted.  Then  she  began  to  establish  these 
confraternities  in  several  parishes  of  the  capital,  gene- 
rally at  the  express  invitation  of  the  clergy.  But  here 
the  want  of  some  modification  was  felt ;  and  thus  was  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  that  glorious  system  of  charitable 
supervision  of  the  sick  now  exercised  by  the  Sisters  or 
Charity.  For  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  a  confraternity  was 
founded,  numbers  of  ladies,  rich  and  noble,  wei-e  anxious 
to  join  it.  But  however  heroic  their  resolutions  might 
be,  it  was  not  always  possible  for  them  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  that  devoted  care  of  the  sick  which  was 
necessary;  nor  would  the  purpose  have  been  answered 
by  their  sending  servants  in  their  stead.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  it  was  decided  by  St.  Vincent,  that  whilst 
these  ladies  should  continue  to  give  alms,  and  as  much 
of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  poor  as  they  could,  it 
would  be  expedient  to  establish  a  community  of  sisters, 
whose  sole  business  should  be  to  devote  tliemselves 
to  the  BCtive  works  of  the  charity.  Numbers  of  young 
women  from  the  country  instantly  offered  themselves; 
and  the  rich  ladies  contributing  with  a  liberal  hand,  the 
community  was  soon  established,  and  St.  Vincent  com- 
mitted its  superintendence  to  Mdlle.  Le  Gras. 

It  was  (m  the  29th  of  November,  1033,  that  siie 
undertook  with  willing  heart  this  new  fimction,  for 
which  many  years  of  experience  amongst  different  classei 
anxious  to  do  good  had  so  admirabl}  prepared  her.   On 
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Maitjh  £5;  16S4,  she  deLermined  to  consecra.e  liei  whole 
life  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  that  every  year  she  i-etui-ned 
fervent  thanks  to  God  ibr  having-  shown  her  so  excellent 
a  way  of  serving-  Him  in  His  poor.  ]\[dlle.  Le  Gras  a 
first  received  these  yoimg- women  into  her  own  house;  hut 
tlieir  numhers  increased  so  rapidly  that  some  were  soon 
obliged  to  lodge  elsewhere,  and  at  last  she  removed 
with  them  to  La  Chapelle,  near  Paris.  She  then  formed 
a  society  of  wealthy  and  noble  ladies,  who  esteemed 
themselves  happy  in  being-  allow^ed  to  contribute  larg-ely 
to  the  funds  of  the  new  institution.  St.  Vincent  presided 
over  the  meeting-s  of  these  ladies,  amongst  whom  were 
Madame  Goussault  (widow  of  the  late  president),*  Mad. 
de  Pollalion,  Mad.  Marie  Fouquet  f  of  Belleisle,  Mad. 
de  Lamoig-non,  and  the  Duchess  of  Aiguillon.  Bat  tlie 
most  energ-etic  of  all  was  ever  Mdile.  Le  Gras ;  she 
w^as  incessantly  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  serving-  the  poor. 
Even  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  was  oblig-ed  to  moderate  her 
zeal.  "  To  be  for  ever  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,"  he  wa-ote  to 
her,  "  is  not  expedient ;  but  to  attend  there  frequently, 
that  is  the  thing-."  This,  indeed,  was  their  first  object, 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  patients  in  that  establishment; 
but  their  cbarities  were  soon  extended  to  otlier  works, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  g'ood 
which  w^as  effected  by  them. 

They  sent  alms  to  the  most  distant  provinces,  and 
even  provided  missions  for  the  heathen.     Some  of  the 

*  Mad.  Goussault  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  first  w]u> 
proposed,  and  followed  up  with  untiring^  energ-y,  in  the  face  of 
every  difficulty  and  objection,  the  plan  of  attending  the  sick  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  She  was  a  lady  remarkable  for  her  love  for  the 
poor,  llich  and  beautiful,  the  world  offered  to  her  in  a  second 
marriage  every  thing  that  was  capable  cf  flattering  a  young 
person  of  her  rank.  But  grace  was  s-tronger  than  nature.  Jesus 
Christ  in  His  suffering  poor  was  the  Spouse  whom  she  chose. 

f  This  lady  has  obtained  an  immortal  name  by  her  great 
charity,  and  her  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of  (iod.  Oa 
hearing  of  the  disgrace  of  her  son,  the  superintendent  of  nuances, 
Bhe  pronounced  at  the  feet  of  her  Lord  these  remarkable  -yorrf^ 
"  I  thank  Thee,  O  my  God!  I  have  bej^ged  of  Tbie  the  salva^ 
laon  of  mv  son  :  this  is  the  road  tt  it  I' 
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uew  comnunity  were  soon  put  at  their  disposal  in  tli€ 
diiFerent  parish  confiaternities,  and  under  the  name  ol 
Servants  of  the  Poor,  began  their  heroic  course.  Those 
*v^ho  were  appointed  to  labour  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  wei-e 
lodged  by  the  ladies  near  the  hospital ;  and  the  greatest 
improvement  in  ':he  state  of  things  tliere  may  be  dated 
^m  that  time.  The  patients  were  now  well  cared  for; 
and  the  gentle  remonstrances  of  a  Servant  of  the  Poor 
would  often  win  to  repentance  one  who  would  otherwise 
have  died  in  hardened  guilt.  Even  Protestants  and 
iniidels  were  won  over  to  the  Church  that  s.-.attered 
before  them  such  blessed  fruits  of  charity.  Of  tlie  for- 
mer alone,  more  than  ?00  were  converted  in  this  way 
during  the  labours  of  I^Idlle.  Le  Gras.  When  she 
went  to  live  in  La  Chapelle,  she  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  instructing  the  poor  around  her,  and  teaching 
the  catechism;  and  availed  herself  of  the  size  of  her  new 
dwelling,  to  offer  hospitality  to  some  poor  o-irls  who  had 
fled  from  the  frontiei  s  of  Picardy  terrified  by  the  war. 
She  fed  and  lodged  them,  and  took  the  most  anxious 
care  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  She  also  established 
retreats  in  her  house  for  those  ladies  who  might  wish  to 
retire  from  Paris  for  a  few  days  during  the  year  to  give 
their  thoughts  entirely  to  spiritual  things;  and  this  re- 
treat she  always  rigidly  kept  herself. 

In  1638,  a  new  and  noble  work  of  charity  was  sug- 
gested to  St.  Vincent  by  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  who  drew  his 
attention  to  the  unhappy  children  deserted  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.  These  poor  little  creatures  were  habitually  ex- 
posed, and  even  sold  in  the  most  pitiless  manner,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  one  so  devoted  to  charity  as  Mdlie. 
Le  Gras  not  to  feel  deeply  interested  in  tlieir  conditioiu 
In  consequence  of  her  representations,  St.  "\^incent  en- 
tered into  the  subject  with  all  his  heart ;  assembled  tlio 
ladies  of  charity,  and  committed  it  to  their  willing  hands. 
A  house  was  immediately  hired  near  the  gate  of  St, 
Victor  and  about  a  dozen  of  these  little  foundlings  were 
taken  in,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  and 
her  Sisters  )/  Ch/trityj  as  tlip  Servants  of  th^  Poor 
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wero  now  beg-imang-  to  be  iiniverstilly  called  among-st  th< 
people.  None  (;ould  be  be';ter  fitted  for  such  a  charge. 
Other  efforts  had  been  voinly  made  before  to  establish 
some  secure  asylum  for  these  unfortunate  children ;  but 
no  plan  met  with  full  success  until  the  sisters  under- 
took, with  the  sanction  of  religion,  to  do  for  them  with- 
out money  or  price  what  their  own  parents  shrank  from 
as  a  disgrace.  The  numbers  of  these  poor  little  found- 
lings were  very  gradually  increased,  owing  to  the  limited 
means  of  the  generous  ladies  who  supported  them,  until 
1640,  when  the  king,  by  a  yearly  grant  of  12,000  francs, 
encouraged  them  to  open  their  doors  freely  to  all. 

Again,  another  work  of  mercy,  which  suggested 
itself  first  probably  to  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  who  had  once 
been  him.self  sold  as  a  slave  into  Barbary,  but  which 
was  gi-adually  taken  in  hand  by  MdlJe.  Le  Gras,  is 
well  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  charitable  care 
she  bestowed  upon  the  convicts,  for  whom  he  had  pro- 
ciu-ed  an  asylum  near  the  gate  of  St.  Bernard.  All 
that  her  own  purse  and  the  comforting  ministrations  of 
her  sisters  could  do  to  mitigate  the  sufierings  of  the^e 
unfortunates,  was  readily  yielded ;  and  some  time  later, 
a  number  of  the  sisters  were  reg-ularly  appropriated  to 
their  service.  She  also  undertook,  in  concert  with  other 
ladies  of  charity,  to  provide  for  numbers  of  unfoi-tunate 
refugees  from  Lorraine,  who  were  driven  by  the  war  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Paris;  especially  for  the  young  girls, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  became  members  of  her  com- 
munity. Large  sums  of  money  were  also  sent  into  this 
})rovince  for  tne  relief  of  the  suffering  inhabitants. 

In  1641,  by  the  advice  cf  St.  Vincent,  she  removed 
with  her  community  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Lazare.  Here 
"t  was  permanently  consolidated,  and  became  known  as 
a  house  of  refiige  for  all  the  poor  of  Paris.  None  were 
sent  away  without  assistance.  Large  supplies  flowed  in 
from  varicus  charitable  sources;  and  when  their  funds 
were  at  any  time  exhausted,  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  thanks  to 
her  boundless  faith,  trespassed  on  tlie  resouices  of  the 
house,  or  on  th*^  firtuue  of  her  son,  which  he  gladlj 
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placed  at  lier  disposal.  Every  day  also  some  generoaa 
neart,  rejoicing-  in  the  opportunity  of  devoting;  itself  to 
the  service  of  God  in  His  suifering  poor,  came  forward 
to  be  numbered  amongst  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Their 
community  increased  so  rapidly^  that  Mdlle.  Le  Gras 
was  able  to  gratify  her  own  wishes  and  the  loud 
demands  of  those  around  her^  by  sending  detachments 
of  her  sisters  to  all  the  parishes,  prisons,  and  hospitals 
of  Paris;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  distant  towns  and 
parishes  in  the  country,  and  even  into  foreign  parts. 

In  1646,  at  the  request  of  Anne  of  Austria  whose 
interest  in  these  servants  of  the  poor  was  very  great, 
four  of  the  Sisters  were  sent  to  Calais,  to  attend  upon 
the  soldiers  who  were  wounded  in  the  sieg-e  of  Dunkirk. 
Of  these  there  were  between  five  and  six  hundred; 
and  so  generously  did  the  sisters  correspond  to  the 
spirit  of  their  order,  that  two  of  them  very  shortly  died 
from  the  extraordinary  fatigue  of  their  incessant  labours. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  this  made  known,  than  St.  Vin- 
cent was  perfectly  besieged  by  applications  from  the 
heroic  Sisters,  each  one  anxious  to  testify  her  zeal  and 
devotion  by  imdertaking  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  had  fallen.  Anne  of  Austria  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  support  of  the  foundlings ;  and  when  their 
numbei-s  had  outgrown  the  house  whieli  had  been  taken 
for  them,  she  assigned  to  their  use  the  Castle  of  Bicetre. 
By  and  by,  however^  the  large  demands  caused  by  the 
civil  wars  upon  the  incomes  and  the  generosity  of  the 
ladies  of  charity,  m.ade  them  fear  they  must  abandon 
this  great  w^ork.  They  even  met  together  to  discuss  the 
necessity  of  their  doing  so ;  but  their  ow^n  hearts  pleaded 
so  strongly  for  the  unfortunate  cliildren,  that  a  few  elo 
quent  words  from  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  pointing  out 
the  good  they  had  done,  and  the  gTeat  importance  of 
the  object,  determined  them  at  all  risks  to  persevere. 
Mdlle.'Le  Gras,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  entered 
most  hearti]y  into  the  resolution  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion. She  both  begged  and  borrowed  herself,  ami  also 
employed  ilte  sisters  in  needlework,  and  even  allowed 
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ftfiem  to  undertake  tlie  making  of  bread,  wliicli  thev 
sold  to  raise  funds.  All  the  community,  with  noble 
devotion,  put  themselves  on  a  short  alLjwance  of  food, 
reducing-  it  to  one  n.^n\  a  day,  and  tliat  of  the  coarsest 
quality.  Mdlle.^  Le  Gras,  seeing-  the  cliildren  one  day 
in  danger  of  suffering  from  hunger,  immediately  parted 
with  all  the  money  they  had  in  the  house,  except  two 
pistoles,  to  buy  flour. 

These  heroic  sacrifices  were  continued  for  some 
time;  for  in  1650,  through  the  war  in  Picardy  and 
Champaig-n,  the  people  of  these  parts  were  in  grievous 
distress.  Famine,  and  the  r^nne  of  the  soldiery,  had 
left  numbers  of  families  homeless  and  destitute.  Hun- 
dreds lay  dying  in  the  roads  and  fields,  breathing  theii 
last  without  the  Sacraments,  and  then  decaying  nnburied 
on  the  highways.  The  priests,  hunted  from  their 
flocks,  sick,  dead,  or  exiles,  v/ere  unable  to  assist  them. 
Churches  were  profaned  and  pillaged,  and  tlie  most 
horrible  sacrileges  committed.  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
filled  with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  made  incredible  exer- 
tions to  supply  the  necessities  of  these  unhappy  pro- 
vinces. He  assembled  the  Ladies  of  Charity,  and 
appealed  to  their  liberality  so  effectually,  that  although 
their  own  fortunes  had  suffered  in  these  calamitous 
woes,  they  undertook  to  contribute  for  several  years  a 
very  considerable  sum.  The  Queen  Mother  even  sold 
her  ear-rings,  which  were  of  great  price,  and  all  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  their  utmost.  The  result  was, 
that  hospitals  were  prepai'ed  for  the  sick,  asylums  for 
destitute  young  girls,  and  food,  clothes,  medicines,  seeds 
and  implements  of  labour  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
devastated  provinces. 

Mdile.  Le  Gras  contributed  a  more  than  equal  share, 
by  sending  a  large  number  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  who 
went  amongst  the  wretched  people  like  ministering 
angels.  She  did  the  same  when  Etampes  was  thv- 
scene  of  civil  war,  anc'.  not  a  few  of  the  Sistf^rs  fell 
victims  there  to  their  extra  Oi'dinaiy  labours.  T'he^ 
•«scuevi  orplians  from  destitutioji  and  ieath,  they  nurs«^ 
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tne  sick,  they  comforted  tlio  afflicted.  We  are  tod  oi 
one,  named  Sister  Mary  Joseph^,  tliat  when  dying  with 
over-fatigne,  and  unable  to  walk  about  any  long-er  in 
quest  of  bjects  for  her  charitable  care,  she  caused  them 
to  be  brought  to  her  room ;  and  there,  sitting  upon  her 
bed,  siie  did  what  she  could  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  and  v/ounded.  She  died  at  last,  immediately 
after  having  bled  some  sick  person  that  had  been  brought 
to  her,  refusing  to  the  very  hour  of  death  to  give  up 
the  cherished  privilege  of  serving  her  Lord  and  Master 
in  His  suifering  members. 

The  civil  war,  after  ravaging  the  provinces,  at  last 
broke  out  in  Paris,  and  lasted  tor  six  months.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  fed  daily  fourteen 
thousand  persons,  sending  them  broth  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  tl;rough  every  quarter  of  tl-e  city.  It  was  at 
this  time  also  that,  at  the  request  of  tlie  queen,  she  sent 
three  of  her  Sisters  into  Poland.  They  were  established 
in  Varsovia,  tlien  devastated  by  the  plague.  Far  from 
shrinking  from  this  severe  trial  to  their  courage,  on 
entering  their  new  sphere  of  action,  these  heroic  women 
gave  themselves  calmly  and  generously  to  the  work. 
They  prepared  hospitals  for  the  sufferers,  and  nursed 
them  with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  saints.  The  Queen  of 
Poland  was  so  delighted  with  what  she  saw  of  these 
Sisters  of  Charity,  that  she  founded  a  hospital  for  or- 
phans, and  another  for  sick  servants  and  wayfarers, 
which  she  put  under  their  care. 

In  1653,  St.  Vincent  having  had  a  larg^e  sum  of 
money  placed  at  his  disposal,  thought  he  could  not 
better  employ  it  than  in  the  founding  a  hospital  or 
house  of  refuge  for  old  men  and  women  who  were  })ast 
earning  their  own  living.  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  undertook 
the  government  of  this  hospital ;  and  so  admirable  were 
her  arrangements,  that  every  one  was  anxious  to  see 
the  original  plan,  which  had  been  only  made  for  forty 
pei  sons,  extended  far  more  widely ;  and  thus  resulted, 
in  the  end,  the  general  hospital;  a  noble  institution  foi 
the  maintenance,  instruction,  and  employment  of  hun- 
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drods  of  poor,  Loth  old  and  yoiing*.  Lastly,  she  imder» 
took  also  the  cure  of  the  lunatic  hospital,  thus  emhracing-, 
in  her  universal  charit}",  all  the  misfortunes  to  whicJi 
humanity  is  subject. 

In  1(358,  the  king-  g-ave  letters  patent  to  authorise 
the  institu'  m  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  or,  as  tliey 
called  th*  .iselves,  Servants  of  the  Poor.  It  had  heen 
already  acknowledg-ed  by  letters  fi-om  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
constituted  a  cong-reg'ation,  and  placed  under  the  Arch- 
bishop 01  Paris.  Mdde.  Le  Gras,  in  s})ite  of  her  wish 
to  retire  somewhat  from  the  onerous  office  she  held, 
was  continued  as  Superior  General.  In  addition  to  the 
various  public  undertaking's  we  have  mentioned,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  how  much  was  involved  by  this  office. 
The  care  of  so  many  Sisters  was  no  lig-ht  part  of  her 
duty,  for  she  was  not  one  who  could  superficially  dis- 
charge an  undertaking-  which  interested  her  heart. 
Her  watchfulness  and  tenderness  towards  the  sisters 
was  never-fainng".  Their  faults  were  her  sorrow,  their 
virtues  her  crown  of  rejoicing-.  -She  nursed  them  when 
sick,  like  a  loving*  motlierj  and  L*^r  presence  was  so  dear 
to  them,  that  it  was  often  sufficient  to  restore  strength  to 
some  languishing-  invalid.  She  wept  so  tenderly  over 
the  loss  of  any  amongst  their  number,  that  the  greatest 
precautions  were  necessary  in  informing  her  of  a  death ; 
but  as  soon  as  she  knew  of  it,  she  would  w^rite  to  all 
the  absent  Sisters,  and  enlist  theii*  prayers  for  tlio  de- 
parted. 

Our  wonder  at  the  gentle  j^et  heroic  devotion  of  tlie 
Sisters  of  Charity  almost  ceases  in  reading  the  words 
of  admonition  and  encouragement  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  addressing  to  them.  To  follow  our  Bles.sed  Lord 
was  the  high  and  holy  aim  slie  continually  kept  before 
herself  and  them,  and  this  both  in  life  and  death.  "  It 
is  not  enough,"  she  writes  to  her  Sisters,  "  to  honour  jts 
office  of  our  Saviour  on  this  earth  by  the  employment 
of  your  time;  you  must  follow  Him  even  mi'rj  ieath,  and 
show  Him  that,  as  you  would  seek  after  an  imitation  oi 
His  life  by  the  actions  of  3'ours,  so  you  would  also  learn 
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froir  His  sufferings  and  deatli  the  way  to  reiidcT  T-urt 

But  little  IS  recordeii  of  the  private  life  of  this  most 
wonderful  heroine  of  charity.  Her  existence  was  0:13 
long -continued  career  of  active  exertion  j  and  the  vast- 
nei  s  of  the  plans  she  undertook,  their  variety,  and  Lhe 
sin^'ular  success  with  which  she  carried  them  perse- 
vei-ingiy  to  tlie  end,  mark  her  strength,  versatility,  ana 
heroic  charity  more  worthily  than  any  of  those  minuter 
details  hy  which  inferior  minds  might  be  characterised. 
But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when  her  labours  were 
to  cease.  She  had  long  been  struggling  against  the 
infirmities  of  an  over-tasked  and  exhausted  frame.  So 
long  ago  as  1647,  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  writing  of  her 
to  another  person,  says,  "  I  consider  Mdlle.  Le  Gras  as 
having  been  naturally  dead  these  ten  years-  and  to  see 
her,  one  woald  say  that  she  has  just  come  out  of  the 
grave,  her  body  is  so  fi-agile  and  her  countenance  so 
pale;  but  only  God  knows  her  streng-th  of  spirit.  If  it 
were  not  for  her  fi'equent  illnesses,  and  her  rigid  habit 
of  obedience,  she  would  still  go  hither  and  thither  visit- 
ing the  sisters,  and  sharing  in  all  their  toils,  though  she 
has  now  no  longer  any  life  in  her  but  that  of  grace.'' 
However,  in  1660,  she  was  attacked  by  her  last  sick- 
ness, and  seemed  so  near  death,  that  she  was  almost 
immediately  anointed,  and  received  the  Holy  Viaticum. 
Her  son,  who  was  with  her,  begged  her  blessing  for 
himself  and  all  his  family.  She  replied,  "  I  pray  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  power 
which  He  gives  to  fathers  and  mothers  to  bless  their 
children,  that  He  will  give  you  His  benediction,  that 
He  will  separate  you  from  the  world,  and  unite  you  to 
Himself;  live  like  a  good  Christian."  During  three 
weeks  she  continued  in  a  rather  improved  state  of 
health;  and  the  community  ardently  hoped  that  their 
prayers  for  her  restoration  would  be  granted;  but  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  fever  returned,  with  a  gan- 
g-rene  in  her  arm,  and  she  again  requested  to  receive  the 
Holy  Viaticum,  repeating  incessantly  during  tlie  nightj 
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"  My  Lord,  I  shall  receive  3-011  to-morrow !"    She  then 
gave  her  blessing-  to  the  assembled  Sisters,  and  exhorted 
them  to  pei-severe  in  charity.     Her  own  saffering-s  did 
not  hinder  her  from  thinking-  of  those  who  were  de- 
pendent on  the  house  for  relief.     She  desired  constant 
information  respecting-  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  g-ave 
orders  for  their  being-  assisted.     Filled  with  the  true 
spirit  of  penitence,  she  looked  upon  her  pains  as  a  jus^ 
punishment,  and  said  before  all  who  surrounded  her, 
"  It  is  only  reasonable  that  where  sin  has  abounded, 
suffering'  should  dwell.     God  deals  justly  with  me;  and 
in  doing- justice,  He  also  shows  mercy."    On  being-  asked 
by  a  lady  if  she  was  not  rejoicing-  in  the  thoug-ht  of  g-oing 
to  possess  the  g'loiy  of  heaven,  she  replied,  "  Ah!  that 
is  something-  inexpressible;  but  I  am  not  worthy  of  it." 
Her  g-reatest  trial  lay  in  the  absence  of  St.  Vincent,  sc 
long-  her  spiritual  director.     He  was  just  at  that  time 
so  ill  that  he  could  not  pay  her  a  visit :    so  earnest]  v 
had  she  desired  to  have  him  near  her  at  the  last  mo"- 
m  nt,  and  now,  as  if  to  test  her  faith  and  resig-nation 
to  the  uttermost,  she  was  denied  this  privileg-e.     JN'ay 
more,  when  she  sent  to  beg-  fi-om  him  a  few  words  of 
encourag-ement  written  by  his  own  hand,  he  thoug-ht 
fit  not  to  gTant  her  request,  but  sent  a  messag-e  instead 
by  a  priest  of  his  society,  to  the  effect,  that  "  she  was 
g-oing-  before,   and  that  he  hoped  to  ^ee  her  soon  iu 
heaven."     Perhaps  he  was  almost  afraid  at  this  last 
moment  to  trust  himself  to  write  to  one  who  had  been 
so  faithful  and  so  zealous  a  co-operator  in  all  his  own 
works  of  charity,  lest  the  fulness  of  his  heart  should 
overflow,   and  her  humility  should  be  endang-ered  in 
this  hour  of  nature's  weakness.     Be  this  as  it  may,  he 
did  not  fm-ther  comply  with  hef  request;  but  Mdlle.  Le 
Gras  betrayed  not  the  slig-htest  disappointment.     Her 
submission   to  the   will   of  God  was  perfect.     Many 
ladies  of  rank,  with  whom  her  charitable  missions  had 
associated  her,  came  to  visit  her;  but  none  were  more 
sen'^ibJy   touclied   by  her   approaching-   end   than   the 
Duchess  of  Ventadom,  who  insisted '  upon  taking  up 
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ner  abode  in  the  house,  that  she  might  render  to  the 
dying-  mother  some  of  those  tender  cares  which  she  had 
so  frequently  lavished  upon  others. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  devotion  with  which  she 
was  nursed  by  the  community;  and  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  over-taxed,  she  beg'ged  them  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  death  to  retire,  pro- 
-mising  they  should  he  summoned  to  her  bed  in  time  to 
pray  for  her  departing  soul.  The  duchess,  however, 
would  not  leave  her.  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  whose  days  and 
nig'hts,  since  her  illness  began,  had  been,  as  it  were,  one 
long  prayer,  now  that  the  awful  moment  drew  near,  re- 
doubled in  fervour,  and  repeated  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures the  most  touching  petitions.  "  Have  pity  upon 
me,  because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched  me !" 
*'  Look  upon  me,  0  Lord,  and  have  pity  upon  me,  be- 
cause I  am  alone,  and  in  misery  !"  Once,  in  tlie  excite- 
ment of  fever,  she  hastily  ejaculated,  "  Take  me  away 
from  this  place;"  but  recovering  herself  immediately 
as  the  priest  held  before  her  the  Cross,  and  gently  re- 
minded her  that  her  loving  Master  had  not  wished  to 
be  separated  from  it,  she  replied,  "  Oh,  no,  He  remained 
there!"  adding,  "  Let  us  go,  since  my  Lord  is  come  to 
seek  me."  Another  moment,  yielding  to  the  awful 
thought  of  the  approaching  judgment,  she  cried  out  with 
fear,  '^  0  my  God,  I  must  appear  before  my  Judge!" 
but  the  priest  instantly  consoled  her  by  repeating  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  I  have  lifted  up  my  soul  to 
Thee,  0  God ;  my  trust  is  in  Thee ;"  to  which  she 
replied,  ^^  May  my  hope  never  be  confounded."  About 
eleven  in  the  morning  she  sent  for  the  Sistei-s,  who  stood 
around  her  during  the  half  hour's  agony  which  pre- 
ced(^d  her  death,  repeating  the  prayers  for  a  departing 
soul,  to  which,  with  her  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  she 
responded  in  her  heart.  She  then  gave  once  more  her 
blessing  to  the  communit}^,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
expired  tran(piilly,  March  15,  1660,  aged  sixty-eight.    . 

Her  remains  were  exposed  for  a  dny  and  a  haltj 
during'  which   time  numbers  came   to  enjoy  the   sad 
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pleasure  of  gazing*  once  more  on  this  true  niotlier  of  the 
j)oor.  The  J  were  then  huried  without  pomp  m  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  among-st  those  sisters  whose 
deaths  had  preceded  hers.  This  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  wishes;  for  she  expressly  desired  ia 
her  last  will  and  testament  that  it  should  he  so,  adding- 
"  if  any  difference  is  made,  it  will  be  the  same  thing-  as 
declaring'  me  unworthy  to  appear  in  death  as  a  true 
Sister  of  Charity,  and  servant  of  the  members  of  Jesus 
Christ,  than  which  I  can  conceive  no  honour  to  be  more 
glorious." 

Some  months  after  her  death,  St.  Vincent  of  Paul 
took  advantage  of  a  temporary  convalescence  to  visit  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  talk  with  them  of  the  virtues  of 
Mdlle.  Le  Gras.  He  even  requested  each  Sister  to  tell 
him^  whatever  she  had  noticed  as  particularly  edifying 
in  the  life  of  their  departed  mother,  and  an  account  o^ 
"ihis  conference  is  still  preserved.  So  also  are  many  of 
•he  writings  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  admirable  specimens  of 
the  interior  piety  which  gave  birth  to  such  rare  devo- 
tion, and  inexhaustible  charity. 


It  has  been  mentioned  in  our  life  of  Mdlle.  Le  Gras, 
that  many  other  ladies  were  associated  with  her  in  her 
various  works  of  charity.  Among  these  were  the  Duchess 
of  Aiguillon,  Madame  de  Pollahon,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Lamoignon. 

Marie  Magdeleine  de  Vignerod,  afteiwards 
Duchess  of  Aiguillon,  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pontcourlai,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  She  was  married  to  the  Marquis  de 
Combalet;  but  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  resided 
with  her  uncle  the  Cardinal.  No  historian  has  recorded 
the  full  details  of  her  munificent  charities ;  but  it  is  known 
that^she  was  the  friend  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  that 
she  found  her  chief  happiness  in  devoting  her  immense 
fortane  to  carryino^  out  the  various  schemes  of  beiicvj- 
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ience  which  that  apostle  of  charity  conceived.  He* 
uncle  was  greatly  attached  to  her;  and  when  lie  fel' 
into  disg-race  at  coui-t^  she  also  was  dismissed  from  the 
office  which  she  had  lield  abont  the  person  of  the 
queen's  mother.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  carry 
her  off  to  Brussels,  where  her  head  would  have  had  to 
answer  for  that  of  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  then  on 
trial  at  Toulouse.  Nine  persons  concerned  in  this  affair 
were  arrested,  and  would  have  suffered  capital  punish- 
ment but  for  the  intercession  of  their  intended  victim. 
Count  D'Apchon  who  was  the  most  responsible  party, 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille;  but  this  g-enerous  woman 
could  not  rest  until  she  had  procured  his  release,  and 
prevailed  on  his  heirs  to  restore  all  his  confiscated  pro- 
perty.    Such  was  her  Christian  reveng-e. 

In  1638  she  was  created  Duchess  of  Aig-uillon,  and 
four  years  later,  by  the  death  of  the  Cardinal,  inherited 
a  larg-e  share  of  his  immense  wealth.  Abundant  means 
cf  doing-  g'ood  were  now  in  her  power,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  them  to  the  very  utmost.  Those  who  had 
been  most  bitter  ag-ainst  the  Cardinal  mid  irritated  by 
his  ag-gTandisement  must  now  have  derived  some  con- 
solation in  seeing  the  streams  of  charity  that  flowed 
forth  from  his  coffers. 

As  if  anxious  to  make  reparation  for  any  thing-  that 
mig-ht  have  been  questionable  in  the  way  in  which  her 
uncle  had  acquired  his  riches,  the  duchess  dispensed 
them  far  and  wide  with  an  unsparing*  hand ;  no  appli- 
cation for  charity  was  unheeded,  her  purse  was  open  to 
all  who  wanted,  and  even  tendered  to  those  who  shrank 
from  asking-. 

In  common  with  many  other  illustrious  ladies  who 
were  won  by  the  pleading-s  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  poor,  r\e  allowed 
none  of  his  numerous  projects  ever  to  fall  to  tne  ground 
for  want  of  funds,  or  active  co-operation.  In  1643  she 
g-ave  fourteen  thousand  livres  for  missions  to  the  g'alley 
slaves  at  Marseilles,  and  the  following-  year  established 
ft^ur  resident  priests  at  the  same  place  to  watch  ovei 
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unhappy  men.  She  also  founded  at  Rome,  with 
singular  liberality,  a  house  for  a  cong-reg-ation  of  St. 
Vincent's  missionary  priests  •  and  letters  from  the  saint 
are  still  extant,  congratulating*  her  warmly  on  her  share 
in  this  good  work.  She  also  gave  large  sums  to  send 
missionaries  to  Ireland,  where  the  faithful  were  tlien 
enduring  most  cruel  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well. She  had  a  share  also  in  the  missions  that  were 
sent  to  Barbary,  and  at  Algiers  she  founded  an  hospi- 
tal for  poor  slaves ;  in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  deed  of 
mercy  in  those  days  which  was  not  mainly  furthered 
by  her  instrumentality.  She  gave  fourte(3n  thousand 
francs  to  found  a  Bishopric  at  Quebec,  and  to  build  a 
Hotel  Dieu  in  that  town ;  and  indeed  she  is  considered 
the  founder  of  this  institution  :  and  she  took  an  active 
part  in  every  thing  else  that  was  done  to  promote  the 
interests  of  religion  in  this  infant  colony. 

Her  watchful  devotion  to  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  may 
easily  be  imagined  by  all  who  know  how  worthy  he 
was  of  every  honour  which  a  gTateful  heart  could  ren- 
der. An  incident  is  recorded  in  his  hfe  which  shows 
at  once  the  humilit}^  of  the  saint  and  the  affectionate 
zeal  of  Madame  d'Aiguillon.  Hearing  that  he  was  ill 
at  a  distance  fi-om  Paris,  she  sent  him  a  carriage  which 
had  been  bought  for  his  use  several  years  before,  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Assembly  of  Charity  convoked  by  him. 
This  carriage  he  had  always  refused  to  make  use  of;  but 
when  the  Duchess  sent  it,  with  a  coachman  and  two  of 
her  own  horses,  he  availed  himself  of  her  kindness  to 
return  to  Paris,  but  then  immediately  sent  the  equipage 
back  with  many  thanks.  The  duchess,  however,  re- 
fused to  receive  it  j  and  earnestly  conjured  St.  Vincent 
to  continue  to  use  it,  since  his  legs  were  at  this  time 
too  much  swollen  to  admit  of  his  walking  with  ease ; 
but  the  saint  was  as  resolute  as  his  benefactress,  and 
the  contest  continued  for  several  weeks,  at  the  end  ot 
which  time  the  duchess  had  enlisted  on  her  side  the 
queen  and  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  commanded  St. 
Vincent  for  the   future  always  to  ride  in  his  coach{ 
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most  reluctantly  was  lie  conquered,  and  lie  used  to  call 
it  his  shame  and  his  disgrace,  declaring  that  it  wa3 
"not  meet  for  the  son  of  ?,  poor  peasant  to  presume  tc 
make  use  of  a  carriag-e."  The  Duchess  of  Aig-uillon 
died  on  the  17th  of  April,  1675. 
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Marie  Lumaque,  afterwards  Madame  de  Pollahon, 
was  born  at  Paris,  Nov.  29,  1599.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  of  ancient  and  honourable  family,  and  still 
more  distinguished  by  their  piety  and  virtue.  They  had 
eleven  children,  of  whom  Marie  was  the  second.  She 
was  remarkable  as  a  child  for  her  tenderness  towards 
the  poor;  and  being*  placed,  from  a  very  early  ag'e, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Dominican  father,  the  natural 
benevolence  of  her  heart  was  soon  moulded  into  the 
truest  charity.  She  became  anxious  to  deny  herself 
even  in  the  most  lawful  indulgences;  divided  her 
clothes,  food,  and  money  with  the  poor,  and  showed  so 
singular  a  discretion  in  the  distribution  of  her  bounty, 
that,  at  eight  years  of  age,  her  father  made  her  his 
little  almoner,  an  office  which  she  filled  to  the  sa^tis- 
faction  of  all  concerned.  Meetmg  one  day  witli  a  poor 
child  who  was  reduced  by  grievous  ulcers  to  a  state  so 
terrible  that  no  one  else  liked  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him,  Marie  implored  permission  to  bring  him 
home ;  and  actually  nursed  him  herself  with  the  ten- 
derest  compassion,  notwithstanding  his  loathsome  con- 
dition, until  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  She 
only  went  abroad  on  errands  of  charity  or  devotion, 
renounced  the  vanities  of  dress,  and  was  so  scrupulous 
in  preserving  her  conscience  unsullied,  that  it  is  said  her 
confessor  found  it  difficult  to  give  her  absolution. 

Notwithstanding  her  own  preference  for  a  religious 
life,  she  was  married  in  1617  to  Francis  de  Pollalion,  a 
irentleman  of  the  king's  household.     Her  married  life 
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was  slioi't,  but  liappy;  and  she  had  one  daug-hter,  who 
inherited  all  her  mother's  virtues.  Being-  left  a  widow 
whilst  still  young-  and  beautiful,  she  resolved  not  tf» 
marry  again;  and  devoted  herself  thenceforward  to 
works  of  mercy,  taking-  the  habit  of  the  third  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  which  she  wore  under  her  usual  dress. 
For  a  short  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of 
Oi  leans,  Madame  de  PoUalion  accepted  the  post  of  lady 
of  honour  and  governess  to  her  children ;  but.  although 
during  her  residence  at  court  she  preserved  the  strictest 
possible  retirement,  a  position  so  necessarily  dissipating 
was  not  congenial  to  Madame  de  Pollalion,  and  she 
resio-ned  it. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  daughter,  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  secluded  herself  in  a  convent ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  this  child  she  remained  in  the  v/orld,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  grow  up  a  model  of  Chris- 
tian piety.  After  the  marriage  ol  Mdlle.  de  Pollalion, 
her  exemplary  mother  gave  herself  unrestrainedly  to 
the  practice  of  the  most  noble  charity.  Women  of  lost 
cliaracter  were  those  for  whom  she  especially  exerted 
herself;  braving  danger,  insults,  and  even  blows,  to 
rescue  unhappy  girls  who  were  in  perilous  circum- 
stances. St.  Vincent  of  Paul  was  her  guide  in  all  these 
deeds  of  mercy;  and  with  his  assistance  she  saved  forty 
of  these  poor  women  dining  a  very  few  years,  and 
placed  them  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Pitie,  providing 
nmply  for  all  their  necessities.  Having  once  learned 
that  a  poor  girl  had  been  enticed  from  her  home  by  a 
wicked  woman  for  the  worst  of  purposes,  she  went 
courageously  to  the  very  house,  spoke  threateningly  to 
tho  woman,  and,  not  alarmed  by  the  men  who  stood 
by,  took  the  girl  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  her  in 
s-afety  to  an  asyhim.  At  another  time,  happening  to 
hear  of  eight  young  women  who  were  living  together, 
and  pursuing  a  shamefiil  course  of  life,  she  was  touched 
with  so  ardent  a  desire  to  save  them,  that  she  aiitually 
presented  herself  as  a  servant  who  wished  to  he  hired, 
navicg  heird  that  they  wanted  one.  Then,  bein^  &^ 
t 
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g-a^ed,  she  declared  to  them  who  she  was,  and  spared 
neither  tears  nor  entreaties  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
evil  ways.  It  was  impossible  not  to  he  moved  by  the 
prayers  of  one  who  had  braved  so  much  in  their  behalf; 
they  listened  to  her  at  first  patiently,  and  then  g'ladly ; 
and  after  she  had  visited  them  constantly  for  three 
weeks,  she  had  the  unutterable  joy  of  bringing  them 
all  to  repentance  and  the  most  sincere  conversion  j  aftei 
which  she  provided  for  their  future  maintenance,  some 
in  one  place  and  some  in  another. 

Madame  de  Pollalion  did  not  altogether  confine  hei 
charity  to  this  description  of  misery.  She  was  inde- 
fatigable in  ministering  to  all  sorts  of  necessities,  and 
pre-eminent  in  the  zeal  with  which  she  seconded  Mdlle. 
Le  Gras  in  her  missions  amongst  the  country  poor. 
Disguising  herself  under  the  humble  dress  of  a  peasant, 
she  went  from  village  to  village,  carrying  medicine, 
Ihien,  and  clothes  to  the  people,  and  laboin-ing  with  the 
most  unwearied  devotion  to  instruct  the  women  in  their 
duties  as  Christians.  Always  asking  the  blessing  of  the 
parish  priest  on  beginning  and  ending-  her  work,  she 
was  in  no  danger  of  trespassing  beyond  her  proper 
sphere  in  her  ministrations,  which  w^ere  attended  with 
the  most  abundant  fruit. 

Her  heart,  however,  was  more  especially  set  upon 
the  redemption  from  sin  and  misery  of  those  of  her  own 
sex  who  had  fallen  into  evil  ways ;  and  it  was  to  this 

great  oljject  that  she  consecrated  the  greater  part  of 
er  life.  The  liberality  with  which  she  had  dispensed 
her  property  in  almsgiving,  put  difficulties  in  the  vray 
of  beginning  any  very  extensive  plan.  She  had  given 
away  the  greater  part  of  her  wealth ;  her  vahiable  fur- 
niture, and  even  her  carriage,  she  had  sold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor:  ^nd  most  of  her  estates  were  mortgaged. 
Trusting,  however,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Madame 
ae  Pollalion  began  the  good  work  she  meditated  by  un- 
dertaking the  care  of  a  few  youno-  girls.  Through  the 
Hberality  of  mr  son-in-law,  M.  Chatelain,  the  SemiU" 
<iire  de  la  Proiidenee  was  foimded  in  1G80.    Madame  d« 
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l.^ollalion  assembled  by  degrees  as  many  as  t^renty  Sistei-s 
(at  iii-st  in  one  of  lier  own  houses,  and  afterwards  in  a 
iarg-er  house  at  Charonne  boug'ht  by  the  ladies  of  clia- 
rity),  and  placed  under  their  care  the  poor  girls  whom 
she  had  rescued  from  destruction.  Some  of  tliese  Sisters 
were  of  disting-uished  family.  One,  Renee  de  Gram- 
mont  de  Maqon,  a  relation  of  the  Duchess  Dowag-er  of 
Lorraine,  presented  herself  for  admission  dressed  as  a 
servant  and  under  the  name  of  Renee  Desbordes,  being: 
only  anxious  to  serve  God  without  the  eclat  her  true 
title  would  bring  upon  her  devotion.  St.  Vincent  ot 
Paul  was  made  Superior  of  the  house;  and  often  visited 
the  Sisters,  wdio  were  called  the  Daughters  of  Provi- 
dence. By  associating'  Madame  de  PollaHon  with  the 
Ladies  of  Charity,  he  was  also  enabled  to  secure  con- 
siderable assistance  from  the  wealthy  for  this  growing 
community;  and  he  even  went  further,  and  interested 
the  king,  Louis  XIII.,  in  its  success,  obtaining  from 
him  letters-patent  for  its  authorisation.  After  the 
death  of  the  king,  which  happened  soon  afterwards, 
the  queen-regent  continued  to  show  gTeat  favour  to  the 
house.  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  also  obtained  permission 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  erect  it  into  a  secular 
community;  and  finally,  discerning  in  these  new  Sisters 
fit  elements  for  his  purpose,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a 
society  of  pious  women,  who,  consecrating  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  God  and  their  neighbour,  should  be 
ready  to  go  wherever  they  were  sent  for  religious  piu- 
poses.  Choosing,  therefore,  seven  fr-om  amongst  the 
Daughters  of  Providence,  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
houses  he  contemplated,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Chris- 
tian Union  to  the  congregation,  and  bound  them  by  an 
act  of  association,  in  1647,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Mdlle.  de  Grammont,  or,  as  she  was 
called,  Renee  Desbordes,  was  one  of  the  first  chosen. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  France,  the  difiiculties 
of  the  infant  community  were  often  great;  but,  with 
unfailing  confidence  in  God,  IMadame  de  Pcllalion  per- 
sisted in  admittins*  all  applicants  to  her  Semmaire^  mnre 
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anxious  than  before  to  slielter  tbem  from  (jvil.  Nor  vas 
her  trust  unfounded.  Oncej  when  only  one  pound  of 
bread  remained  to  teed  180  girls^  theh  mother,  undis- 
mayed among-st  them  all,  calmly  said,  "  Let  us  take 
\^  hatever  mny  be  in  the  box  at  the  chapel  door."  On 
opening-  the  box,  which  usually  contained  only  a  few 
farthing's,  they  found  fifty  gold  crowns.  At  another 
time,  when  ihe  means  of  providing-  a  dinner  for  the 
girls  coiild  neither  be  beg'g-ed  nor  borrowed,  IMadame  de 
Pollalion  betrayed  some  uneasiness  at  first,  considering 
the  nimibers  depending-  upon  herj  but  recovering-  her- 
self in  an  instant,  she  exclaimed,  '^  God  will  provide 
it;  He  is  our  Father,"  and  almost  immediately  an  un- 
laiown  friend  brought  a  present  of  1500  livres.  Num- 
bei-less  incidents  of  the  same  nature  mig-ht  be  cited.  But 
it  was  not  an  idle  reg'ard  to  her  own  repose  that  made 
Madame  de  PoUalion  thus  cast  all  care  upon  God :  her 
own  exertions  were  almost  incredible ;  she  went  on  foot 
all  about  Paris  from  house  to  house,  imploring  aid  for 
,  her  (thildren ;  and  after  returning  late  at  niglit,  with- 
out having  taken  any  food  during-  the  day  of  fatigues, 
she  would  hasten  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  there 
,to  poiu"  out  her  secret  soul  in  its  difficulties  and  conso- 
lations, and  call  herself  strictly  to  account  for  all  the 
.day's  proceeding's,  before  she  tasted  nourishment  or 
i-ost.  Her  common  food  was  simply  a  piece  of  ])read, 
.which  she  would  eat  as  she  went  about,  to  save  time. 

In  1652  she  removed  her  community  to  a  large  build- 
.ing,  formerly  an  hospital,  in  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
^Vlarqel.  This  was  the  gift  of  the  queen-regent ;  and 
^'le  community  was,  by  the  archbishop,  erected  into  an 
hospital,  of  which  Madame  de  Pollalion  was  named  supe- 
rior. The  institute  of  the  Christian  Union  was  but  one 
with  that  of  the  Daughters  of  Providence,  until  after  the 
deaths  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  and  Madame  de  Pollalion. 
Fi  om  the  latter  was  also  founded,  at  Metz  and  Sedan, 
houses  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Nou- 
wiles  Catlwl'iqnes ;  a  community  favoiu-ed  by  i\w  iihis- 
trious  Turenne,  and  desis'ued  as  a  secure  asylum  foi 
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those  women  who,  liaving-  been  Lroug-ht  up  in  error, 
were  anxious  solemnly  to  aijjuio  it,  Miid  remain  in 
safety  from  the  persecution  of  enemies  'ind  solicita- 
tions of  friends. 

^  Notwithstanding'  her  incredible  exertions,  Madame 
de  Pollalion  had  long*  been  in  a  state  of  liealth  which, 
if  any  selfish  considerations  could  have  overpowered 
her  charity  for  others,  mig-lit  well  have  excused  her  sit- 
ting- down  in  self-indulgence  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
She  had  a  tumour  in  her  arm  for  a  long-  time,  and 
afterwards  a  cancer,  from  which  she  suffered  excruciat- 
ing- torture,  besides  other  diseases  of  a  ling-ering-  and 
acutely  painful  nature  ;  but  nothing-  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  her  active  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
or  even  with  the  austerities  which  she  practised  on  herseli". 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  watching-  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion until  two  in  the  morning- ;  rising-,  nevertheless,  at 
five,  to  join  the  community  in  chapel.  In  1052  she 
wrote  to  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  "  In  our  fear  lest  thieves 
should  come  in  the  nig-ht,  because  our  inclosiu-e  is  very 
low,  we  have  thoug'ht  it  better,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament — our  treasiu-e,  to  have  It  watched  by 
two  of  our  g'ood  g'irls  in  turn,  by  nig-ht  as  well  as  dav. 
I  beg"  your  permission  to  watch  in  my  turn  with  them, 
assuring-  you  that  it  will  not  hurt  me  ;  because  to  ordei 
things  to  be  done  by  others  in  which  we  ourselves  take 
no  part  often  occasions  relaxation  of  disci[)line ;  and 
besides,  you  know  that,  even  had  I  one  thousand  lives, 
I  ought  to  give  them  up,  in  reparation  for  all  my  un- 
worthy communions  :  I  trust  you  will  grant  me  this 
favour,  and  that  you  will  remember  before  God  the 
wants  of  your  daughters."  So  much  exertion,  joined  to 
her  austerities  and  frequent  loss  of  regular  menls,  brought 
Madame  de  Pollalion's  mal-adies  to  a  rather  sudden 
termination.  If  she  woidd  have  allowed  herself  some 
little  recreation,  perhaps  her  life  might  have  been  pro- 
longed; but  her  toil  was  unceasing,  whilst  she  offered 
lier  sufferings  to  Him  for  whom  she  lu])oiii-ed.  In  ll)57, 
oeinf^  at  Kouen  on  an  expedition  to  the  king  w  ho  had 
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just  offei'ed  a  g*ift  lo  lier  community,  she  felt  tli;>t  liei 
death  vras  ap})roaching' ;  and  instantly  preparing*  herself 
by  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  she  was  removed  in 
u'^litter  to  Paris,  wishing-  to  die  among-st  her  daug]it(^rs. 
On  the  way,  observing;a  sick  man  left  to  the  charity  of 
passers  hy,  she  insisted  on  being'  deprived  of  some  of 
her  own  comforts  for  his  relief.  On  reaching*  home,  siie 
desired  to  be  carried  before  the  131essed  Sacrament;  :tnd 
the  illness  rapidly  increasing*,  there  was  only  j'lst  time 
to  administer  Extreme  Unction,  when  -at  the  last  nnoint- 
ing*  she  calmly  expired,  without  ag-ony,  surrounded  by 
her  weeping*  daug-hters,  on  September  4th,  1657,  ag-ed 
fifty-seven  years. 

Her  confessor  pronounced  her  funeral  oration  in  the 
Chnrch  of  la  Providence,  where  her  body  remained  un- 
biu-ied  for  many  years,  covered  with  a  pall.  An  epi- 
taph worthily  commemorating*  her  virtues  and  charities 
is  now  placed  over  her  tomb. 
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Magdeleine  DE  Lamoignon  was  the  daug-hter  of  the 
President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  was  born 
September  14,  1608.  Her  mother  was  said  by  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  her  confessor,  to  be  one  of  the  holiest 
women  of  her  time,  and  the  name  of  her  father  has  been 
iustly  celebrated.  The  young*  Magdeleine  also  enjoyed 
the  privileg*e  of  being*  under  the  direction  of  this  Saint, 
to  whom  she  made  her  first  confession  at  five  years  old, 
and  at  nine  was  admitted  to  holy  commnLj(m.  Mdll(\ 
de  Lamoig*non  grew  up  beautiful  and  lively,  and  charmed 
all  who  saw  her.  When  old  enoug'h  to  marry,  some 
unexpected  obstacle  came  in  the  way  of  her  accepting*  a 
gentleman  wlio  hid  paid  her  his  addresses j  and  looking 
upon  this  as  a  most  welcome  liberation  from  ftiture 
bonds  of  this  sort,  she  devoted  herself  thencefoiward  to 
the  service  of  the  j)oor,  adopting  tlie  most  plain  and 
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fiimple  dress,  and  renouncing'  scrupulously  every  fashion- 
able pleasure. 

St.  Vincent  of  Paul's  charitable  assemblies  were  then 
held  at  her  mother's  house,  which  g-ave  Mdlle.  de  La- 
moig'non  abundant  opportunity  for  satisfying*  her  desire 
to  do  good.     Whilst  her  mother  at  home  received  th< 
])oor  into  her  hotel,  fed,  and  clothed  them,  she  wen' 
about  Paris  with  a  faithful  servant,  and  penetrating*  th» 
most  obscure  alleys  and  the  g'loomiest  cellars,  soag-h 
out  the  hidden  cases  of  distress,  and  ministered  hersel 
at  the  sick  beds  of  the  dying-  with  the  humility  an*' 
charity  of  an  angel.     Her  home  was  the  constant  re 
sort  of  every  creature  in  distress ;  their  every  want  wa 
supplied,  and  every  sorrow  soothed;  and  the  presi dei 
and  his  only  son,  themselves  models  of  vii-tue  and  cha 
rity,   willing-ly   shared   in  every   sacrifice,   which   tL 
abundant  liberality  of  Madame  de  Lamoi^on  and  ht 
daug-hter  often  rendered  necessary.     From  living-  s. 
constantly  among-st  the  poor  and  suffering-,  Mdlle.  a* 
Lamoignon  came  to  sympathise  with  them  so  tenderly, 
that  her  whole  heart  and  mind  were  occupied  in  form 
ing  schemes  for  their  welfare   and   consolation.      Si 
gi-eat  was  her  zeal  and  readiness  in  carrying  out  an} 
good  work,  that  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  used  to  say  no  on* 
could  follow  her ;  and  in  after  years,  when  she  was  mon 
immediately  concerned  in  executing,  his  own  charitabl« 
plans,  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her  his  right  hand. 

When  Mag-deleine  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  hek 
father  died  and  her  brother  married.  This  brother  al- 
ways warmly  seconded  the  benevolent  wishes  of  hi.* 
mother  and  sister;  who,  being  now  set  fi-ee  from  do- 
mestic duties,  gave  themselves  up  so  eagerly  to  tht, 
consolation  of  the  distressed,  that  their  own  income  wao 
often  insufficient  for  the  claims  that  were  made  upon  it. 
He  also  did  his  utmost  to  watch  over  the  personal  com- 
fort of  his  relatives,  fearing  they  despoiled  themselves 
too  imsparingly.  As  for  Mdlle.  de  Lamoig-non,  when 
supplies  for  her  poor  people  failed,  she  unhesitatmg'ly 
set  forth  to  be^  for  them  amon^«t  her  friends      T'ore- 
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most  in  every  work  of  cliarity,  it  was  she  who,  by  he? 
touching'  representations,  stirred  up  the  ladies  of  chn- 
lity  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  Httle  foundhng-s  whom 
we  have  spoken  of  before  as  habitually  exposed  to  the 
most  dreadful  evils.  She  exerted  herself  so  energ-elic- 
ally  in  behalf  of  the  expatriated  victims  of  the  war  then 
raging  on  the  frontiers,  that  preachers  advocated  their 
cause  from  every  pulpit,  and  large  sums  of  money  poured 
in  on  their  behalf;  and  during-  the  civil  war  and  blockade 
of  Paris,  when  provisions  were  frightfully  dear,  and  a 
general  panic  restrained  the  funds  even  of  the  most 
generous,  M.  de  Lamoignon  having  contrived  to  bring 
into  the  city  a  quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to  last  his 
mother  and  sister  for  a  year,  these  devoted  women, 
forgetful  of  themselves,  and  trusting  the  future  to  God, 
distributed  the  whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  During 
this  time  they  fed  daily,  in  Paris,  15,000  persons  who 
had  fled  for  shelter  to  the  capital ;  besides  800  or  900 
young  women  to  whom  they  had  offered  an  asylum;  «nd 
they  provided  a  refuge  for  those  religious  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  convents. 

In  1651  Madame  de  Lamoignon  died.  Her  affec- 
tionate daughter  retired  for  six  months  into  the  re- 
iig-ious  house  where  her  sister  was  a  nun;  and  at  tlio 
end  of  this  time  went  to  take  up  her  abode  with  her 
brother,  who  afforded  her  every  opportunity  for  gratify- 
ing her  insatiable  appetite  of  charity.  When  money 
failed,  and  she  could  no  longer  solicit  alms  in  this  forui 
from  her  friends,  Mdlle.  de  Lamoig-non  began  to  beg 
clothes,  linen,  furniture,  old  jewellery,  corn,  wine,  ifcc; 
and  every  spare  corner  of  her  brother's  house  was  filled 
with  these  treasures,  which  he  used  to  enjoy  exhiljiting 
to  his  acquaintance,  telling  them  his  sister  was  about  to 
open  an  old  clothes'  shop.  Carrying*  on  the  joke,  slie 
would  then  beseech  them  to  patronise  her  establish- 
ment: and  many  would  gladly  lend  themselves  to  this 
pleasantry,  leaving  in  her  hands  both  the  money  and 
that  which  they  had  pretended  to  purchase. 

It  was  not  merely  for  the  poor,  whc^e  pressing  ii(3« 
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Cfissities  pained  her  outward  eye,  that  Mdlle.  de  La- 
moignon  made  all  these  efForts.  She  was  warmly  in- 
terested in  foreig-n  missions;  and  seldom  did  a  })riest 
set  forth  for  India,  China,  or  the  Levant,  without  hear- 
ing* with  him  some  token  of  her  pious  sympathy  in  his 
necessities.  She  united  with  tJie  Duchess  of  Aig-uillon 
to  found  the  hospital  at  Quehec.  She  lielped  to  estabhsh 
the  Nuns  of  the  Visitation  at  Varsovia  m  Poland.  Tn 
concert  with  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  she  redeemed  from 
slavery  at  Algiers  seventy  of  her  countrymen;  and  how 
larg-e  a  share  she  had  in  foimding-  the  General  Hospital 
for  Beg-g-ars  at  Pans  will  he  shown  by  the  following 
interesting-  incident.  She  promised  to  supply  60,000 
crowns;  and  going  to  a  wealthy  hut  seliish  lady,  hei 
relation,  Madame  de  Bullion,  slie  painted  in  such  lively 
colours  the  distresses  she  had  undertaken  to  alleviate,  that 
the  lady  was  moved  to  compassion,  and  readily  promised 
her  assistance.  "  But  how  much  do  you  v/ant  ?"  was  the 
next  not  unnatural  question.  ''  I  would  gladly  carry 
away  60,000  crowns,  if  you  would  give  tliem  to  me," 
rephed  the  petitioner.  "  I  will  take  you  at  your  word,'' 
said  Madame  de  Bullion;  "3-ou  shall  have  60,000  crowns, 
if  you  will  carry  them  away  yourself  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any  one."  Mdlle.  de  Lamoignon  accepted  the 
proposal  with  joy,  dismissed  her  carriage  and  servants, 
•aad  immediatel}^  began  her  journeys  on  foot.  Many 
were  the  times  she  had  to  go  and  return,  furnished 
under  her  dress  with  a  leathern  belt  which  held  the 
money;  until  in  the  end  Madame  de  Bullion  gave,  be- 
yond  her  promise,  another  20,000  crowns,  which  se- 
cured the  establishment  of  the  hospital.  This  lady 
afterwards  became  most  exemplary  in  her  piety,  and 
was  won  by  the  example  of  her  yo'mg  relative  to  the 
tenderest  compassion  for  the  poor. 

On  an  epidemic  breaking  oui  m  Paris,  the  persona x 
devotion  of  Mdlle.  de  Lamoignon  to  the  sick  was  im- 
wearied ;  she  not  only  nursed  them  and  cared  for  their 
children,  but  supplied  the  convalescent  with  the  means 
of  resuming  their  intemipted  work.     The  queen   of 
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Louis  XIV.  honoured  her  with  especia'  fa'^our ;  but  it 
was  only  for  the  poor  that  she  availed  herself  of  this 
privileg-e.  One  day  the  steward  of  cms  pnncess,  think- 
ing- the  calls  of  Mdlle.  de  Lamoignon  rather  too  fre- 
quent on  the  purse  of  his  royal  miscress,  remarked  in 
her  presence,  that  it  would  be  alniost  better  for  the 
queen  to  abandon  to  her  the  it^venue  of  the  chief  part 
of  her  king-dom.  ^^  And  what  says  Mdlle.  de  Lanioig-- 
non  herself  to  this?"  asked  tne  queen.  '^'Tnat  the 
poor  would  be  the  losers,  Madame/'  g-racefcdh  replied 
the  lady ;  "  for  the  revenues  of  your  king-dom  are 
limited,  whilst  your  charity  has  no  bounds."  kt  an- 
other time,  g'oing'  to  court  to  solicit  pardon  for  a  person 
condemned  to  death,  and  being  introduced  by  the 
queen  to  Louis  XIV.,  the  king-,  addressing-  her  with 
g-reat  courtesy,  told  her  that  all  who  came  to  couii; 
must  |)Iny.  "  May  I  venture  to  propose  a  condition  to 
3'our  majesty?"  said  Mdlle.  de  Lamoig-non.  ^''Cer- 
tainly," replied  the  king*.  ^'  It  is,  Sire,  that  the  winnings 
may  be  for  the  poor."  The  king  consented ;  and  after 
playing  for  two  hours,  Mdlle.  de  Lamoignon  carried 
away  with  her  a  supply  of  money  for  her  beloved  poor, 
as  well  as  the  pardon  she  had  come  to  solicit.  The 
king-  chose  her  afterwards  for  his  almoner,  sending  her 
money  four  times  a-year,  and  refusing  to  receive  any 
account  of  its  expenditure.  During  his  campaigns  in 
Flanders,  he  used  to  write  to  her,  entreating  her  prayers. 
When  contagious  disease,  incendiary  fires,  and  tempests, 
devastated  whole  provinces,  Mdlle.  de  Lamoignon  was 
instantly  ready  to  help.  Collecting  weekly  5  or  6,000 
francs,  she  sent  them  to  the  most  necessitous  part  of 
the  country;  and  is  said  to  have  saved  more  than 
100,000  persons,  who  must  have  perished  but  for  her 
timely  aid.  No  want  was  unheeded  by  her,  no  dis- 
tance chilled  her  glowing  charity.  Poverty,  wherever 
it  existed,  had  on  her  the  tenderest  claim.  During  a 
scarcity  at  Paris,  after  she  had  sold  her  own  wardiobe 
and  plate,  and  exhausted  her  purse  and  that  of  lier 
nearest  friends,  she  then  wrote  to  beg  aid  fiom  the 
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Pn'Dce  and  Princess  of  Conti.  They  had  ah-ead}^  given 
away  almost  all  they  possessed  in  chanty ;  but  in 
answer  to  this  ajy[)eal  the  princess  sent  her  pearl  neck- 
lace and  diamond  earring-s.  which  were  valued  at 
50,000  crowns,  by  express  to  Mdlle.  de  Lamoig-non, 
charg-ino*  her  to  sell  th.em  secretly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor.  JN  0  where  but  at  court  could  she  hope  to  dispose 
of  such  valuable  ornaments ;  and  g'oing-  thither  coura- 
geously, she  was  rewarded  by  finding  that  not  only  tiie 
king  bought  the  necklace  and  diamonds,  respecting  the 
secret  they  involved,  but  that  others,  roused  by  this 
example,  sacrificed  their  jewels  and  wealtli  to  the  same 
benevolent  purpose.  It  was  reckoned  that  this  year 
Mdlle.  de  Lamoignon  distributed  300,000  francs. 

She  interested  herself  warmly  for  the  expatriated 
English  Catholics, — exiles  for  their  faith, — and  did  her 
utmost  to  make  their  stay  in  France  pleasant  to  them  : 
she  also  got  Sisters  of  Charity  and  priests  to  visit  the 
Protestant  prisoners  of  war,  of  whom  thirty-five  were 
Dy  this  means  converted.  She  visited  the  officers  at 
Vincennes,  and  won  many  of  them  to  a  sincere  change 
of  life.  A  knight  of  Malta  having  been  rescued  from 
slavery  by  some  Armenian  merchants,  to  whom  he  had 
promised  a  ransom,  foimd  his  family  on  his  return  un- 
willing or  unable  to  frilfil  his  promise.  Mdlle.  de  La- 
moig-non instantly  took  up  the  cause  of  the  injured 
merchants,  and  herself  paid  the  ransom. 

In  a  word,  she  was  ready  to  assist  in  every  good 
work,  and  to  persevere  to  the  end.  In  the  country,  at 
her  brother's  estate,  she  laboured  as  indefatig-ably  as  in 
Paris,  visiting  the  cottages,  teaching  the  children,  nurs- 
ing the  sick.  She  always  addressed  the  poor  as  brother 
or  siste?,  and  sought  to  identify  herself  with  their  suf- 
ferings as  much  as  possible.  Always  anxious  to  pro- 
mote peace,  slie  would  weep  and  kneel  before  those  who 
Iiad  quarrelled,  until  she  could  effect  a  reconciliation. 
Lost  women  were  to  her  compassionate  soul  objects  of 
peculiar  interest;  and  unwearied  were  the  means  she 
woidd  employ  to  rescue  them  fi-om  sin,  and  bring  tliem 
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by  degrees  to  resume  a  creditable  position  in  society. 
Schools  were  always  sure  of  her  warm  support.  Once 
diu'ing-  her  stay  at  Barville  with  her  brother  she  in- 
vited Father  Bourdaloue,  who  was  there  on  a  visit,  to 
catechise  the  children  and  people  publicly ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  older  })easants  mig'ht  not  be  ashamed  of 
being"  taught  their  relig-ion,  she  took  her  })lace  with  the 
rest,  and  prevailed  on  the  fatlier  to  question  her  in  turn 
with  the  others.  He  loved  in  after  times  to  recal  this 
instance  of  her  humility :  but  this  was  a  virtue  she 
feared  above  all  others  to  lose;  and  so  g-enuine  and 
unaffected  was  this  fear,  that  on  her  brother  being" 
made  first  president,  congTatulations  pouring*  in  upon 
the  appointment,  Mdlle.  de  Lamoig'uon,  finding-  her 
own  credit  considei-ably  augmented,  immediately  went 
into  a  strict  retreat,  in  order  to  keep  herself  humble 
and  detached  from  worldly  thing-s.  It  was  in  the  true 
spirit  of  forg-iveness  also  that  she  once  made  herself  the 
nm*se  of  a  [)easant  who  had  been  known  to  speak  very 
insulting-Iy  of  her.  His  illness  was  long-  and  dang-erous ; 
during-  which,  being-  moved  to  penitence,  he  could  not 
sufficiently  admire  a  charity  than  which,  he  said,  none 
g-reater  coidd  exist  in  Paradise. 

For  the  Sisters  of  Charity  Mdlle.  de  Lamoig-non 
always  cherislied  the  deepest  respect  and  affection. 
Some  difficulty  ])eing'  inrown  in  the  way  of  tlieir  letters- 
})atent  being-  registered  by  parliament,  she  used  all  lier 
influence  to  overcome  it ;  and  finding  th-at  it  was  prin- 
cipallv  raised  by  one  particular  councillor,  she  hit  upon 
the  hap})y  expedient  of  indu.cing  him  to  get  the  inves- 
tig-ation  of  the  matter  specially  committed  to  himself. 
Every  one  thought  all  would  be  lost  by  tliis  measui-e ; 
l>ut  in  point  of  fact,  she  gained  her  end.  Having-  occa- 
sion frequently  to  converse  with  him,  tliat  she  might 
give  the  information  he  required,  she  skilfully  managed 
to  bring  tlie  matter  to  the  desired  issue. 

Sliortly  after  tliis,  the  death  of  her  brother,  wlien 
she  herself  was  now  grown  old  and  feeble,  had  a  serious 
I'.Hect  upon  her  health.    SJie  went  into  ret r* -at  to  prepare 
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herself  for  death,  of  which  she  had  always  felt  an  un- 
usual dread  J  not  through  love  of  life;  hut  a  fear  of  beiiii^ 
too  unworthy  to  appear  Ivfore  God.  This  fear,  how- 
ever, left  her  as  the  hour  of  trial  drew  near.  In 
1686  she  declined  rapidly;  and  passing-  most  of  hvi 
time  in  the  Convent  of  thy  Vi^^tati  n,  Rue  St.  Jac(pies, 
Paris,  she  continued  to  the  end  in  the  prnctice  of  ince,;- 
sant  devotion  and  charity.  For  not  even  her  own 
nnrinities  v.-earied  her  of  the  poor.  On  their  behalf  she 
still  maintained  a  correspondence,  which  obliged  her  to 
employ  four  secretaries.  When  urged  to  rest  herself, 
she  would  answer,  "  Leave  me  my  poor ;  let  me  live 
with  them  till  the  last !  Oh,  that  I  could  appear  with 
them  before  the  tribunal  of  Jesus  Christ!"  Being 
prevailed  on  by  her  nephew  to  return  to  his  house,  her 
friends  gathered  round  her  there,  and  amongst  them 
was  Madame  de  Miramion.  Father  Dubois,  a  Jesuit, 
heard  her  confession,  and  prepared  her  for  death ;  and 
Father  Bourdaloue  came  to  encourage  her.  She  joined 
m  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  so  peacefully  expired, 
April  4,  1687,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year;  having  de- 
voted the  whole  of  her  long  life  to  the  most  unceasing 
and  extraordinary  works  of  charity. 
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AEIE  BONNEAU  DE  RUBELLE,  af. 

terwnrds  Madame  de  Miramion,  was  born 
at  Paris,  November  2,  1629.  She  was  an 
only  daughter ;  but  had  four  brothers,  two  of  whom 
were  youug-er  than  herself.  Her  motlier  died  when 
Marie  was  only  nine  years  old ;  and  this  irreparable  loss 
made  a  salutary  and  lasting*  impression  on  the  suscepti- 
ble heart  of  the  child.  Her  father,  feeling-  his  natural 
responsibilities  deepened  by  this  event,  watched  over 
his  daughter  with  peculiar  tenderness,  superintended 
her  education,  and  gave  her  as  a  teacher  and  guardian 
a  lady  of  strict  religious  principles,  whose  constant  care 
it  was  to  train  her  pupil  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and 
holiness. 

The  influence  of  this  lady,  however,  was  in  some 
langer  of  being  neutralised  by  that  of  an  aunt;  for 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  wile,  Monsieur  de  Rubella 
went  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  his  married  brother, 
whose  wife  naturally  adopted  the  motherless  child;  but 
being  a  gay  and  worldly-minded  woman,  tried  to  dissi- 
pate what  she  thought  tlie  melancholy  of  her  niece's 
mind,  by  taking  her  about  to  theatres  and  balls.  But 
Marie's  mind  refused  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  gay  world  in  wliich  her  rank  fitted  her  to  move ; 
and  though  her  aunt,  wondering  at  the  singular  taste 
which  led  her  to  prefer  solitude  and  ])rayer,  or  works 
of  charity,  to  the  gayest  dance  or  mo.;t  biilliant  sis- 
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senihly,  persisted  in  taking  her  from  one  amusemeiit  to 
anotlier;  jet  her  young-  heart  never  became  entang-led 
by  the  snares  so  g-enerally  and  fatally  beo'uiling-.  She 
remained  faithful  to  the  lessons  of  her  lost  mother,  and 
of  the  admirable  g-overness  who  had  supplied  her  place, 
resolutely  closed  her  eyes  to  the  seductions  of  the  stag-e 
«rhen  present  at  a  play,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ball- 
room accustomed  herself  to  meditate  on  death. 

It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion  when  her  aunt  g-ave 
a  dance,  and  a  larg-e  company  of  the  young-,  the  noble, 
and  the  beautiful  were  assembled  in  the  saloons,  Marie,  as 
fair  as  any,  rich,  and  imiversally  admired,  was  waited 
for.,  in  vain  to  open  the  ball.  After  a  long-  search,  the 
young-  g-irl,  then  only  twelve  years  of  ag-e,  was  found 
beside  the  bed  of  a  poor  dying'  man-servant  in  the  house ; 
where,  deaf  to  the  distant  sounds  of  music  and  the  still 
more  syren  voice  within  that  must  have  whispered  her 
to  join  the  g-ay  assembly. as  its  queen,  she  watched  and 
soothed  the  dreadful  convulsions  of  his  dying-  ag-ony 
with  an  heroic  conrag-e  that  conld  only  have  been 
inspired  by  a  charity  born  of  God.  Nor  was  this  a 
solitary  instance ;  to'^tend  the  sick  and  minister  to  the 
afflicted  was  an  object  which  she  song-ht  with  as  much 
c-drnestness  and  perseverance,  as  other  young-  ladies  of 
her  ag-e  and  rank  pursue  a  succession  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments. 

When  about  fomteen  years  old,  she  accompanied 
her  aunt,  who  was  aihng,  to  a  watering--place ;  and 
during-  her  absence  her  father  fell  sick,  and  died  before 
she  could  return  to  Paris.  This  was  a  severe  trial;  but 
it  served  to  develop  the  unselfish  energ-ies  of  Marie's 
character.  Yoimg-  as  she  was,  instead  of  bein^  over- 
whelmed by  the  loss  of  her  natural  protector,  she  was 
chiefly  troubled  by  anxiety  on  account  of  her  brothers, 
left  orphans  young-er  than  herself;  and  with  affectionate 
zeal  she  undertook  to  watch  over  their  education,  and 
to  be  a  little  mother  to  the  family. 

Before  she  was  sixteen,  however,  her  relations  ar- 
i-ang-ed  for  her  a  marriag-e  with  Monsieur  de  Mu-amion, 
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a  g-entleman  of  the  family  of  Beaulianiois,  and  coun- 
cillor of  the  pai'liament  of  Paris.  Althoiig-h,  acciirding 
to  the  established  order  of  thing's,  Marie's  incIiiMions 
were  but  little  consulted  in  this  union,  yet  her  heart 
appears  to  have  fully  sanctioned  the  consent  which  she 
g-ave;  for  when,  after  only  six  months  of  wedded  hie, 
her  husband  was  suddenly  carried  off  by  infiainrnal  ioQ 
of  the  lung's,  she  sorrowed  for  luni  with  an  intenbity 
that  nearly  proved  fatal  to  her,  in  spite  of  the  habitual 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  which  o-overned  her  whole 
life.  Young'  and  devoted  to  pleasuie,  Monsieur  de  Mira- 
mion  had  been  at  first  in  some  consternation  at  the 
rig-idly  secluded  habits  of  his  fjui-  3'oun<4'  bride.  Bui 
learning'  that  a  sincere  scruple  of  conscience  withheld 
her  from  joining-  in  the  vain  amusements  of  tlie  fashion- 
able world,  and  won  to  the  greatest  admiration  of  that 
charity,  which  could  find  in  tha  solace  of  the  poor  and 
suffering'  a  purer  pleasiu-e  than  in  the  com])anionship 
of  the  g'ay  and  the  wealthy,  he  soon  entirely  con- 
formed himself  to  her  wishes  j  not  only  leaving-  her  at 
liberty  to  follow  her  own  convictions,  but  renouncing* 
his  own  former  habits,  that  he  mig'ht  lead  with  her  a 
life  which  mig-ht  almost  be  called  austere.  "  We  never 
spoke  tog-ether  of  any  thing'  but  death,"  wrote  i^Ia- 
dame  de  Miramion.  So  soon  and  suddenly  as  this  close 
union  of  hearts  was  to  be  broken  asunder,  it  was  well 
that  they  had  thus  learned  to  prepai'e  then) selves  for 
the  separation.  M.  de  Miramion  died  with  all  the 
courage  and  piety  of  a  Christian;  and  his  widow,  al- 
though on  that  sorrowfid  day  only  sixteen  years  old, 
yet  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness brought  on  by  the  greatness  of  the  shock,  she  made 
a  fervent  resolution  to  renoimce  thenceforward  even  the 
innocent  enjoyments  of  this  passing  world,  and  to  devote 
herself  entirely  to  God. 

Within  a  few  months  afterwards  she  gave  birth  to 
d  daughter,  and  lived  in  the  strictest  retirement  for  two 
years ;  but  in  spite  of  her  repeatedly  avowed  resolution 
to  remain  a  widow,  there  were  many  who.  tenn)ted  hj 
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her  rank  and  fortuue,  made  most  persevering"  efforts  to 
induce  lier  to  break  her  determination.  Iler  Leautj 
Lad  been  somewhat  im})aired  dming-  tliese  two  years  by 
an  attack  of  small-pox;  nevertheless,  her  personal  a})- 
pearance  was  still  remarkably  p]-epossessing,  as  may  bs 
conjectured  fi-om  the  following-  romantic  adventure, 
which  befel  her  about  this  time,  and  which  for  its  sin- 
gularity deserves  to  be  recorded  at  length. 

Bussy  de  Rabutin,  a  daring  and  licentious,  but  ta- 
lented man,  and  cousin  to  Madame  de  Sevig-ne,  having 
seen  Madame  de  Miramion  at  church,  and  having-  heard 
the  re})ort  of  her  g-reat  wealth,  determined  to  force  her 
into  a  marriage  "with  himself.  He  was  said  to  be  really 
hi  love  with  her,  if  a  passion  that  displayed  such  brutal 
violence  deserves  the  name  :  but  in  those  days  the 
forcible  abduction  of  women,  whose  fortunes  tempted 
the  cupidity  of  the  unscrupulous,  was  not  uncommon; 
and  Count  de  Bussy  was  well  aware  that  his  character 
would  not  recommend  his  suit  to  the  young*  v/idow,  if 
he  should  seek  her  hand  in  the  usual  way.  Althoug-h 
warned  that  she  was  in  some  dang-er  from  De  Bussy, 
Madame  de  Mh-amion  g-ave  no  credit  to  the  tale,  not 
thmking'  that  he  cared  about  her  in  any  way.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  that  De  Bussy,  not  observing-  any  attempt 
at  precaution  or  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Madame  de 
Miramion — in  spite  of  warning's  which  he  may  have 
known  her  to  have  received — was  sincere  in  what  he 
states  in  his  own  memoirs,  namely,  that  he  was  firmly 
persuaded  the  young-  widow  was  privy  to  his  stratag-em, 
and  even  wished  him  to  carry  her  off. 

The  attempt  was  made  in  the  following-  way 
Madame  de  Miramion  had  been  spending-  the  summer 
of  1648  with  her  mother-in-law  at  a  country-house 
near  Paris;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
Augnst,  the  ladies  set  forth  in  a  carriage,  with  a  sqmre 
and  two  maid-servants,  to  nay  their  devotions  at  tlie 
shrine  of  Mount  Valerian.  They  were  already  within 
a  quarter  of  a  league  of  the  mount,  when  twenty  men 
on  horseback  suddenly  surrounded  the  carriage,  md 
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attiicliing  to  it  horses  of  their  own,  cjiiibed  it  be  diiFec 
off  m  a  diffoient  direction.  Madame  de  Miramion  j)ro- 
tested  loudly,  but  in  vain ;  slie  made  every  attempt  tc 
obtain  a  rescue,  by  calling*  energ-etically  upon  every 
passer-by;  but  there  was  no  one  with  power  to  help 
her  who  heard  her  cries.  At  length  the  carriag"e  en- 
tered a  forest,  where  the  path  ^vas  so  narrow  that  the 
mounted  escort  were  obliged  to  leave  the  sides  of  the 
carriage  and  to  divide,  some  riding  on  in  front,  and 
others  following  behind.  Madame  de  Miramion,  seeing, 
as  she  hoped,  a  way  of  escape,  watclied  her  oppor- 
tunity; and,  opening  the  carriage  door,  sprung  out 
amongst  the  thorns  and  brambles  that  edged  their  dif- 
ficult road.  Of  course,  her  flight  was  instantly  ob- 
served; and  fearing  that  she  might  be  compelled  to 
ride  on  horseback  if  she  was  rebellious,  she  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  coach,  with  her  dress  torn,  her  hands 
and  face  bleeding  with  scratches,  and  her  liair  hanging 
loosely  over  her  shoulders.  Soon  after  this  the  men 
obliged  Madame  de  Miramion  the  elder  to  leave  the 
carriage,  and  would  gladly  have  retained  the  young 
widow  alone,  or  with  only  one  female  attendant ;  but  a 
faithful  valet  positively  refused  to  leave  bis  mistress, 
and  was  allowed  to  remain.  With  only  these  two  humble 
companions,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  then  hurried  on 
through  forests,  towns,  and  villages;  and  although 
on  every  possible  occasion  of  being  heard  she  did  not 
fail  to  renew  her  cries  for  assistance,  and  to  throw 
money  out  of  the  carriage  window,  in  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing* it,  no  one  made  any  effort  to  release  lier ;  for  the 
escort  constantly  declared  that  she  was  a  poor  mad 
lady ,  being  carried  off  by  an  order  from  tlie  court ;  and 
the  wildness  of  her  distress,  and  her  disordered  appear- 
ance, did  much  to  give  an  air  of  truth  to  this  infamous 
tale.  Through  the  whole  of  that  day  and  night,  and 
until  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  hapless  cap- 
tive was  carried  further  fi-om  her  home.  No  food 
passed  her  lips,  nor  did  sleep  strengthen  the  exhausted 
UMjuktes  of  her  body ;  but  her  undaunted  courage  re* 
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maned  as  resolute  as  ever;  and  when  the  can'iag-e 
stopped  iit  leng-tli  beyond  the  di-awbridges  of  a  stern  old 
castle  of  the  feudal  times,  when  the  clanking*  diains 
told  her  that  they  had  been  drawn  uj)  ag-ain  so  soon  as 
she  had  (mtered,  and  that  she  v.-as  a  prisoner  within  the 
masL-ive  walls  of  the  g-looniy  courtyard  in  which  the 
carried  i^e  stood,  she  positively  refused  eitlier  to  enter 
the  Louse  or  to  take  refreshment. 

The  castle  was  that  of  Jaunai,  about  three  leagues 
from  vSens,  and  belonged  to  Bussy  de  Rabutin.  He 
})rofessed  the  gTeatest  astonishment  when  he  heard  of 
the  determined  resistance  which  Madame  de  Miramion 
had  opposed  to  his  stratag'em,  and  sent  a  g-entleman  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  alirjlit.  This  g-entleman  was  a 
knig'ht  of  Malta,  whose  dig-nity  and  courtesy  impressed 
her  more  favourably  than  the  manners  of  her  former 
escort  had  done.  Inspired,  therefore,  with  a  little  con- 
fidence, she  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  out- 
rage to  which  she  had  been  sidjjected.  '^  No,  Madame," 
/le  r(^plied,'  "  it  is  by  the  orders  of  Monsieur  iiussy  do 
"^^butin,  who  has  assured  us  that  he  had  obtained  yoiir 
consent."  "  Then  he  has  snoken  falsely,"  cried  jMa- 
dame  de  Miramion.  '^  Madame,"  returned  the  knig-ht, 
*'  we  are  here  two  hundred  g-entlemen,  fi-ie]ids  of  Mon- 
sieur  de  Bussy ;  but  if  he  has  deceived  us,  be  assured 
that  we  shall  take  your  part  ag-ainst  him,  and  set  you 
at  liberty." 

Trusting"  to  the  honour  of  this  g-entleman,  Madame 
de  Miramion  at  last  consented  to  alig'ht;  and  entering-  a 
low  room  on  the  g-round  Hoor,  she  sat  down  on  the 
cushions  of  her  carnag-e,  first  having-  hastily  snatched 
up  two  loaded  pistols  and  placed  them  within  her  reach. 
She  still,  however,  refused  to  touch  an}^  food ;  and  al- 
thoug'h  several  persons  soug-ht  both  by  threats  auf' 
prcanises  to  induce  her  to  entertain  the  idea  of  rewara- 
ing  with  her  hand  the  bold  1ov(m-  who  had  risked  so 
d-arjig-  an  exploit  to  win  her,  she  was  inexoralj'e  to  all 
their  pleading-s,  and  only  repeated  continua.ly  thesfl  tVf 
ipords,  "  Death  or  Fi-fifidom  " 
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Bussj  de  RaLutin  was  so  eaten  up  with  vanitv,  as 
to  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  inflexibiHty  of  Madame 
de  Miramion  towards  him :  ^^  I  thoug'ht  to  find  a  lamb, 
and  I  have  got  a  lioness,"  was  his  angTj  exclamation. 
Convinced,  however,  at  last,  that  her  resistance  was  no' 
affected,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for,  and  hear- 
ing", moreover,  that  an  armed  body  of  six  hundred  men 
were  coming*  from  Sens  to  rescue  his  captive,  he  sent 
word  to  her  by  the  knig-ht  of  Malta,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  his  intention  to  detain  her  forcibly ;  and  at  last, 
escorted  by  a  dozen  gentlemen,  he  ventured  to  appear 
before  her  in  person.  Endued  with  great  streng-tli  by 
the  sight  of  her  persecutor,  Madame  de  Miramion 
suddenly  started  fi-om  the  cushions,  and  crying  out, 
"  I  vow  by  the  living  God,  my  Creator  and  yours,  that 
I  will  never  be  your  wife,"  sunk  back  utterly  exhausted 
The  doctor,  who  felt  her  pulse,  thought  she  was  dying  j 
and  Bussy  de  Rabutin,  now  seriously  alarmed,  gave  her 
the  most  solemn  assurances  that  she  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  implored  her  to  take  refreshment.  But 
nothing  would  induce  Madame  de  Miramion  to  break 
her  forty  hours'  fast,  until  she  was  actually  seated  in 
the  carriage  and  all  was  ready  for  her  departure,  when 
sbe  took  a  couple  of  eggs. 

Set  free  at  last,  the  knight  of  Malta  accompanied 
her  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  town  of  Sens, 
where  he  took  his  leave,  ajjologising  as  best  he  could 
for  the  conduct  oi  Im  friend  De  Bussy.  On  his  de- 
parture, the  coachman  and  postilion  also  took  to 
flight,  riding  off  with  the  carriage-horses,  fearing-  lest 
they  should  be  called  to  account  for  tl-eir  share  m  the 
adventure ;  and  thus  Madame  de  MiramJon  and  her  two 
servants  were  left  to  make  their  way  into  the  town  on 
foot.  Here  they  learned  that  all  the  citizens  weie  ])re- 
paring,  by  the  Queen's  order,  to  proceed  to  the  rescne 
of  a  lady  who  had  been  carried  off'.  "  Alas,"  said 
Madame  de  ]\Iiramion,  ^^  I  am  that  lady."  Then  aU 
spirit  and  strength  forsook  lier  ov<^:rtaxed  and  naturili} 
delicate  frame,  and  on  entering  the  inn  she  fell  dang-pj-- 
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onsly  ill.  Slie  was  carried  to  Paris  on  a  litter,  and  sunk 
to  siicli  a  state  of  weakness  that  she  received  the  last 
Sacraments.  After  a  long-  illness,  however,  she  gradually 
recovered.  Her  family  immediately  took  steps  for  })ro- 
secuting'  ^donsieur  de  liabutin  for  this  infamous  outrag-e; 
tint  on  the  petition  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  she  cordially 
forg-ave  him,  only  making-  it  a  condition  that  he  shoidd 
never  again  come  into  her  presence.  Nor  did  he  ven- 
ture t )  break  this  condition  during*  the  next  thiriy-si  t 
years,  when  some  leg-al  affairs  making  it  important  that 
he  should  oh  tain  an  interview  with  his  former  idol,  she 
consented  to  see  him,  and  promoted  his  interest  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power.  It  is  said  that  this  was  not  the 
only  -attempt  made  t^o  carry  off  Madame  de  Miramion, 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  in  a  state  of  const-ant 
t^error ;  but,  althoug-h  only  nineteen  years  of  ag-e,  she 
was  neither  to  be  fi-ig-htened  nor  persuaded  by  her 
family  into  a  second  marriag-e,  and  contented  hersell 
with  taking-  refuge  from  time  to  time  in  different 
convents. 

A  retreat  which  she  made  at  the  beginning"  of  the 
year  1649,  amongst  the  Sisters  of  Charity  lately  esta- 
blished by  Mdlle.  Le  Gras,  decided  her  futui-e  course 
of  life.  Yielding  to  the  present  desu-e  which  possessed 
her  of  consecrating  herself  to  God,  she  finally  rejected  an 
eligible  offer  of  marriage  which  had  long  been  earnestly 
pressed  by  all  her  friends;  and  secretly  devoting  her 
heart  to  an  entire  separation  from  all  human  attach- 
ments, vowed  herself  thenceforward  to  a  life  of  good 
works. 

"  I  am  so  comfortable,  and  the  poor  are  so  v^Tetched," 
she  said;  ard  she  unceasingly  turned  away  her  thoughts 
fi-om  her  own  pleasures  and  sorrows,  to  help  and  com- 
fort these  afflicted  poor.  More  especially,  if  they  were 
affected  A'ith  any  disease  that  made  them  loathsome  to 
the  eyes  of  others,  would  she  enlist  herself  w4th  ear- 
nestness in  their  service;  and  trampling  under  foot,  as 
thougli  it  T\-ere  a  sin,  the  extreme  natural  repugnanct 
which  sh«^.   fielt  t3wa3'ds  all  painful  sights,   she  coir 
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polled  herself  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  wretched^ 
and  to  perform  for  them  acts  of  charity  fiom  which 
even  their  nearest  friends  had  shrnnk  with  disg-ust. 
In  particular,  she  nursed  with  lier  own  hands  a  poor 
g-irl  who  was  severely  afflicted  with  the  scald,  and 
whom  no  one  else  would  touch.  Day  by  day  she 
persevered  in  this  heroic  charity,  until  the  girl  was 
quite  restored,  when  Madame  de  Mimmion  paid  her 
portion  to  g-ain  her  admittance  into  a  convent,  where 
she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing*  her  become  a  reli- 
gious of  the  most  fervent  piety ;  and  all  her  life  loDg, 
she  continued  to  feel  that  she  owed  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  this  g-irl :  so  joyfully  did  she  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  serving-  God. 

Accustomed  from  her  earliest  infancy  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  wealth,  and  with  a  keenly  susceptible  taste 
for  all  that  was  elegant  and  beautifid,  she  was  jet 
ready  to  renounce  all  as  worthless,  if  ever  it  seemed  to 
come  into  collision  with  that  one  object  for  which  she 
now  lived.  The  black  and  white  velvet  hanging's  with 
which,  in  a  moment  of  unconscious  yielding-  to  her 
natural  tastes,  she  had  allowed  her  rooms  to  be  hung-, 
were  torn  down  remorselessly  with  her  own  hands,  on 
hearing  from  the  lips  of  a  fi-iend  some  expression  of  an 
opinion  that  such  grandeui'  was  inconsistent  with 
Christian  widowhood.  She  sold  her  pearl  necklace  foi 
24,000  francs,  when  her  income  was  too  severely  taxed 
by  her  unbounded  charities ;  her  plate  was  devoted  to 
the  same  pious  object ;  and,  when  only  twenty  years 
old,  still  beautiful  and  universally  admired,  she  cut  ofl 
all  her  hair ;  and  renouncing  for  ever  all  gay  and  rich 
apparel,  clothed  herself  from  that  time  in  black  or  grej 
woollen  stutfs. 

We  have  said  nothing  all  this  while  about  Madame 
de  Miramion's  little  daughter ;  but  it  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  su^^posed  that  she  allowed  her  extensive  good 
works  to  interfere  with  her  maternal  duties.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  scrupulously  diligent  in  their  per- 
formance.    I'he  ehdd's  heallli  was  very  delicate,  nnd 
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she  often  fell  into  severe  illnesses ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  Madame  de  Miramion,  whilst  keeping 
her  heart  resigTied  to  surrender  her  to  God  if  such 
should  be  His  will,  and  even  praying-  that  the  child 
might  die  rather  than  grow  up  unworthy  of  her  Chris- 
tian profession,  yet  left  nothing  undone  which  the  most 
anxious  mother  could  devise  for  the  preservation  of  her 
life.  At  the  same  time,  she  used  the  utmost  care  to 
bring  her  up  in  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues, 
more  especially  of  charity  ;  she  accustomed  her,  whilst 
still  very  young,  to  visit  the  poor ;  to  deny  herself  for 
their  sakes,  and  to  be,  in  fact,  a  little  Sister  of  Charity. 
Nothing  was  forced  upon  her,  but  she  was  taught  to 
make  the  better  choice  for  herself.  ^'  Here  are  two 
dresses,"  her  mother  would  say  to  her,  "  of  which  you 
may  choose  one ;  and  if  you  choose  the  plainer  of  the 
two,  you  will  then  have  four  pistoles  left  to  give  to 
the  poor."  On  the  other  hand,  she  would  not  leave 
her  in  ig*norance  of  the  world,  in  wliich  her  rank  and 
fortune  entitled  her  to  take  so  high  a  pkce.  She 
caused  her,  therefore,  to  be  taught  to  dance,  and  even 
took  her  to  a  ball,  in  order  that,  not  merely  by  the 
report  of  others,  but  by  her  own  observation,  she  might 
learn  the  frivolous  vanity  of  such  amusements.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Miramion  afterwards  married  M.  de 
Lemmel;  and  on  this  occasion  she  showed  that  the 
lessons  of  her  admirable  mother  had  not  been  thrown 
away  upon  her,  by  prevailing  on  her  spouse  to  devote  a 
1000  louis,  which  were  to  have  been  spent  in  jewels,  to 
the  service  of  the  poor.  Moreover,  Madame' de  IMira- 
mion  stipulated  that  her  daughter  should  have  free  con- 
trol over  her  vast  foi-tune,  in  order  that  she  might  not 
be  hindered  in  carrying  on  those  works  of  charity 
with  which  she  had  been  familiar  from  the  cradle. 

But  we  have  been  anticipating  the  progress  ol 
events,  and  must  return  to  Madame  de  Miramion,  still 
in  her  twentieth  year,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  he; 
course  of  active  charity.  The  first  thing  she  did,  aftei 
concluding"  her  retreat  amongst  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
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was  to  found  an  asykiin  for  poor  orphan  girl«  j  wita 
v/hom  she  used  frequently  to  spend  much  of  her  time, 
sittmg-  amongst  them  hke  a  mother.  Her  mornings 
were  devoted  to  visiting  the  poor  in  their  own  homes, 
and  her  afternoons  to  the  hospitals.  ^^  How  much 
i.jiore  has  God  done  for  me  than  I  for  these  poor,"  wa? 
her  reply  to  a  lady  who  blamed  her  for  taking  so  much 
u-Quhle  with  unworthy  and  ungrateful  people ;  "  and 
how  g-reat  is  His  mercy,  in  aifbrding  me  these  little 
opportunities  of  satisfying  His  justice!"  Not  contented 
with  these  laborious  duties  in  Paris,  she  frequently 
made  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  villages,  to 
c  nverse  with  the  peasant  women,  and  to  lead  them  to 
^hink  of  God  ;  and  she  took  an  active  part  in  estabhsh- 
ing'  regular  schools  amongst  them. 

But  lier  director,  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  fearing 
the  effect  of  so  much  active  benevolence  upon  her  own 
mind,  abruptly  checked  her  in  the  midst  of  this  careei 
of  usefulness ;  and  bade  her  enter  into  retreat  for  a  year 
that  she  might  consider  deeply  the  state  of  her  own 
soul.  "  You  must  begin  with  yourself,"  he  said,  ^^  be- 
fore you  think  of  others :  dissipation,  even  in  g-ood 
works,  is  dnngerous ;  solitude  is  necessary  for  you. 
Speak  to  God  in  the  depths  of  your  own  heart ;  show 
Him  your  wants  ^  accustom  yourself  to  His  divine  pre- 
sence. Moses  remained  forty  days  in  the  mount,  be- 
fore he  spoke  to  the  people  who  were  waiting  for  him. 
Let  prayer,  meditation,  and  spiritual  readings,  fill  up 
your  entire  day.  You  require  many  gTaces  amidst  the 
constant  temptations  of  the  world  ;  lay  up  an  abundant 
supply  of  them,  before  exposing  yourself  again  to  these 
temptations."  Strictly  obedient  to  this  advice,  Madame 
de  Miramion  immediately  renounced  the  good  works, 
which  had  become  her  very  meat  and  drink  5  and  re- 
tiring fr-om  the  world,  entered  into  a  retreat,  which  she 
kept  religiously  for  the  time  appointed,  a  whole  year. 
These  are  some  of  her  resolutions,  written  during  this 
period  :  ^*  To  act  in  all  temporal  affairs  according  to 
»he   spii'it  wliich  was  in  Clirist  Jesus ;   to  pray  dili- 
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g^ently  nig-ht  and  day  for  my  cliild ;  to  give  her  a  taste 
for  exertion,  tlioug-h  she  is  so  young- ;  to  fill  her  with  holy 
and  profitable  thoughts ;  to  make  her  happy  ;  to  tr}^  to 
bring"  her  up  as  a  dear  child  of  the  Church,  offering  her 
d  lily  to  God ;  to  talk  familiarly  with  my  people,  and 
especially  to  lead  my  female  servants  to  pray.  *  *  * 
To  speak  of  Christian  virtue  with  my  brothers ;  and  if 
I  am  obliged  to  reprove  them,  to  do  so  with  humility 
and  shamefacedness ;  to  keep  my  worldly  affairs  in 
order :  pay  every  thing-,  save  what  I  can,  especially  in 
my  own  and  my  daughter's  personal  expenditure;  give 
all  the  rest  of  my  income  to  the  poor,  and  exhort  my 
brothers  to  give  to  them  also.  *  *  *  To  make  myself 
obeyed  rather  by  petitions  than  commands,  and  to  re- 
ceive all  the  services  that  are  rendered  to  me  as  so 
many  acts  of  charity.  *  *  *  Never  to  look  out  for 
comfort  or  enjo3^ment ;  to  live  by  faith  and  for  the  love 
of  God.  *  *  *  To  be  content;  receiving-  contradictions, 
contempt,  and  sorrows  with  joy,  thanking  God  for 
them,  and  begging-  Him  to-continue  and  increase  them. 
To  embrace  humiliations  like  a  treasure ;  to  love  no 
creature  except  in  God.  *  *  *  To  make  use  of  none 
except  as  stepping-- stones  towards  Him ;  to  smile  as 
kindly  as  before  on  those  who  have  done  or  said  some- 
thing- against  me,  &c.  &c"  So  faithfully  did  she 
follow  out  this  last  resolution,  that  it  was  commonly 
said  of  her,  that  the  surest  way  of  g-aining  her  heart 
was  to  disoblig-e  her. 

When  the  year's  retreat  was  concluded,  her  confes- 
sor allowed  her  to  resume  her  works  of  active  charity, 
convinced  that  her  spiritual  welfare  would  be  furthered, 
not  endangered,  by  them.  Being  made  treasurer  for 
the  pjor  of  her  parish,  she  had  now  abundant  occupa- 
tion; the  more  so,  since  the  civil  wars  had  gi^eatly 
increased  the  number  of  poor  in  Paris.  By  her  means 
two  tho  isand  persons  were  daily  suppHed  with  soup ; 
but  so  much  satisfaction  did  she  feel  in  feeding  the 
hung-ry,  that  she  often  m-ade  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
deny  herself  the  joy  of  distributing  this  food  with  hei 
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own  liands.  "When  I  sei^e  tlie  poor,  I  have  no 
merit/'  she  would  sajj  "I  am  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
sure it  g'ives  me."  Larg*e  as  her  income  was,  it  was  by 
no  means  adequate  to  the  continual  demands  which 
her  unbounded  charities  imposed  upon  it ;  yet  the  fol- 
lowing- incident  will  show  that  it  was  the  true  spirit  of 
Christian  charity  that  g-overned  her  actions,  and  that 
she  cared  more  for  preserving*  this  than  for  any  amount 
of  material  good  which  she  mig'ht  do.  Her  husband's 
g-randfather  having  become  much  attached  to  her  for 
her  wit,  gentleness,  and  amiability,  left  at  his  death  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  her  little  daughter.  Al- 
though this  sum  would  have  enabled  Madame  de  Mi- 
ramion  and  her  daughter  widely  to  extend  their  many 
benevolent  schemes,  yet,  finding  that  the  legacy  was 
likelv  to  involve  some  family  disputes,  she  immediately 
renounced  in  her  own  and  her  daughter's  name  all 
claim  to  the  disputed  money. 

Whilst  her  daughter  was  yet  young,  Madame  de 
Miramion  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which  brought 
her  in  danger  of  death.  Her  only  anxiety  was  for  her 
beloved  child,  to  whom  she  addressed  in  writing  the 
most  devout  recommendations.  By  and  by  she  was 
restored  to  comparative  health ;  but  soon  became  con- 
scious of  a  very  painfid  cancer,  which  she  endured 
without  a  murmur;  and  would  gladly  have  rejected  all 
attempts  at  alleviation,  offering  her  torments  a  willing 
sacrifice  to  God.  Her  friends  at  length  persuaded  her 
to  try  the  waters  of  Bourbon ;  and  she  availed  herself 
of  this  opportimity  to  do  good  in  another  sphere.  She 
attended  on  the  poor  in  the  hospital,  gave  silver  chalices 
to  the  churches,  and  set  in  order  throughout  the  parish 
whatever  was  wanting-  to  the  due  honour  of  God  in  His 
pubhc  worship.  Her  infirm  state  prevented  her  fi-om 
spending  much  time  in  church;  but  she  accustomed 
herself  to  reahse  the  Divine  Presence  wherever  she  was. 
On  returning  from  Bourbon,  she  took  a  liouse  near  the 
convent  in  which  her  daughter  was  placed  for  educa- 
tion, that  so  she  raig-ht  have  constant  opportunities  oi 
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watching  over  her ;  and  finding  herself  thus  brouo-ht 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  she  became  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  tlie  })atients  there.  vSlie  was  much 
g-rieved  to  observe  that  the  sick  priests  were  mingled 
with  the  other  patients,  and  that  due  respect  was  not 
paid  to  their  sacred  office;  she  therefore  proposed  to 
the  first  president,  de  Lamoignon,  that  a  special  ward 
should  be  set  apart  for  ecclesiastics ;  and  in  order  that 
there  might  be  the  less  difficulty  in  doing  this,  she  her- 
self founded  an  endowment  for  two  beds,  and  collected 
alms  sufficient  to  provide  ten  others,  besides  an  attend- 
ant who  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of 
those  who  were  admitted  into  this  ward.  This  founda- 
tion still  subsists,  and  has  not  yet  been  increased. 

Another  of  her  good  works  about  this  time  was  the 
receiving  into  her  house  twenty-eight  poor  nuns,  whose 
convent  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  liad  been  destroyed 
in  the  war,  and  who  were  absolutely  beggars  in  Paris. 
She  received  them  all,  fed  and  provided  for  them,  wait- 
ing on  them  with  her  own  hands  for  the  space  of  six 
months ;  by  which  time  she  had  either  procured  admis- 
sion for  them  to  other  houses,  or  enabled  them  to  return 
to  their  homes.  She  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
assistance  of  the  priests  ajid  bishops  who  were  being 
now  sent  out  on  missionary  duties  to  heathen  lands. 
Christianity  had  already  made  great  progress  in  India, 
in  China,  and  even  in  Japan;  but  the  constant  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  priests  were  subject  ft'om  the  idola- 
ters were  but  too  often  fatal  to  them,  so  that  the 
churches  were  left  without  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  the 
Christians  without  a  pastor.  It  w^as  thought  that  the 
most  eifectual  way  of  remedying  these  evils  would  be 
to  provide  resident  bishops,  who  might  be  able  to  ordain 
priests  from  amongst  the  natives.  Accordingly,  the 
Pope  consecrated  three  bishops  in  Rome  for  this  mis- 
sion ;  and  they  came  to  Paris  to  make  needftd  prepara- 
tions for  the  extensive  work  they  had  undertaken. 
Considerable  ftmds  were  necessary,  wdiich  the  Duche^a 
d'Aii^iiillon  and  Madame  de  Miramion  were  instantly 
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ready  to  supply.  Madame  de  Miramion  also  placed  at 
their  disposal  a  house  which  she  had  about  ten  leagTies 
from  Paris.  Here  the  bishops,  and  twenty  priests  who 
were  appointed  to  accompany  them,  spent  eighteer 
months  in  retreat  and  solemn  preparation  for  the  im- 
portant duties  of  their  mission.  All  their  wants  were 
supplied  by  the  same  munificent  hand ;  and  they  were 
liberally  provided  with  whatever  could  contribute  to 
their  favourable  reception  amongst  the  people  whom 
they  were  going-  to  win  for  God — books,  medicines, 
healing-  ointments,  and  different  objects  of  curiosity 
which  mig-ht  be  useful  as  presents. 

Soon  after  the  marriag'e  of  her  daug-hter,  Madame 
de  Miramion  would  fain  have  retired  from  active  life; 
for  her  heart  yearned  for  the  pious  seclusion  of  a  cloister. 
Her  wish  was,  to  become  a  Carmelite  of  the  strictest 
observance ;  bat  this  was  so  much  opposed  by  those 
who  were  best  able  to  appreciate  her  true  vocation,  that 
she  immediately  abandoned  the  idea.  She  was  allowed, 
however,  to  retire  to  a  house  in  the  Faubourg*  St.  An- 
toine,.  and  to  take  five  or  six  women  of  kindred  spirit 
with  her,  there  to  form  a  little  community,  as  it  were, 
by  themselves.  She  refused  to  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  a  relig-ious  order;  but  her  own  Ijumility  could 
not  prevent  others  from  giving  to  these  sisters,  who 
were  supported  solely  at  her  expense,  the  name  of  311- 
raminnes:  a  name  which  they  retained  until,  nine  years 
later,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Community  of 
St.  Genevieve.  By  this  step  she  was  separated  from 
her  brothers,  with  whom  she  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  live, — and  the  trial  was  severe ;  however,  she 
never  ceased  to  keep  up  the  most  friendly  and  affection- 
ate intercourse  with  them,  and  to  serve  them  to  the 
utmost  of  her  power.  She  herself,  with  the  sisters  mi- 
der  her  care,  were  now  given  unremittingly  to  works  of 
charity.  They  taught  children,  prepared  schoolmis- 
tresses for  the  neighbouring  villages,  instructed  ignorant 
women,  visited  the  poor  and  the  sick, — even  dressing 
their  wounds,  and  compounding-  the  medicines  that  wtie 
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.eqiiired  with  their  own  hands.  No  work  of  mercy 
came  amiss  to  her ;  she  was  ready  to  undertake  every 
thing-  with  the  permission  of  the  mag-istrates ;  site  hired 
a  house  near  her  own,  and  placing-  two  discreet  women 
in  clinrg-e  of  it,  she  soug-ht  to  reclaim  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate women  who  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
She  began  with  receiving-  seven  or  eig-ht :  and  these  at 
first  felt  nothing*  but  resentment  at  their  imprisonment ; 
but  the  g-entleness  and  patience  of  then-  benefactor  won 
most  of  them  at  length  to  embrace  a  life  of  virtue. 
Encourag-ed  by  this  success,  she  determined  to  extend 
this  opportimity  for  g'ood ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
three  pious  and  wealthy  ladieS;  all  contributing-  an 
equal  sum  of  money  (10,000  francs),  a  large  house  was 
built,  which  was  placed  under  Madame  de  Miramion's 
superintendence,  and  afteiwards  took  the  name  of  St. 
Pelag-ie. 

What  she  could  not  do  by  herself,  she  inspired 
others  to  do  for  her.  Thus,  in  the  great  scarcity  of 
16()2,  when  provisions  were  so  dear  that  the  President 
ort'the  General  Hospital  of  Paris  told  her  that  he  feared 
that  establishment  would  be  ruined,  inmiediately  she 
felt  herself  called  uj)on  to  strain  every  nerve  to  avert 
such  a  calamity.  She  went,  therefore,  to  the  Princess 
de  Conti,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  told  her  anxi- 
ety. This  excellent  princess  desired  her  to  call  ag-ain 
on  the  following-  morning-,  when  Madame  de  Miramion 
was  both  amazed  and  delig-hted  at  receiving-  from  her 
the  sum  of  100,000  francs.  '^  Say  nothing-  to  me  about 
it,"  said  the  princess,  on  j^erceiving-  Madame  de  Mira- 
mion's astonishment ;  ^'  I  am  only  too  happy  that  God 
ivs  willing'  to  make  use  of  me  towards  saving-  the  lives 
of  so^  many  of  His  creatures."  And  by  this  means  the 
hospital  was  saved  from  ruin. 

About  this  time  the  daug-hter  of  the  first  oresident 
of  the  hospital,  de  Lamoignon,  fell  sick  of  the  small- 
pox ;  and  Madame  de  Miramion,  who  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  her  for  many  years  in  all  her  g-ood  work& 
for  the  poor,  instantly  went  to  the  bedside  of  her  fi-iend. 
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kjiiut  herself  up  with  her  as  nurse,  aud  could  not  be  pifi. 
yailrA  ujion  to  leave  until  death  released  the  suiferer. 
She  had  been  the  secret  almoner  both  of  her  fathei 
and  of  the  king-  and  upon  her  death  Madame  de  Mira- 
iiiion  succeeded  to  her  in  the  confidence  of  both  those 
jxu'sonages,  and  was  employed  by  them  in  a  similui 
capacity. 

In  1673  a  frightful  contagious  disease  broke  out 
among  the  troops  stationed  at  Melunj  all  intercourse 
with  otlier  towns  was  prohibited,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants tied  in  terror,  leaving  the  sick  to  die  aione^ 
and  often  without  the  consolations  of  religion.  Even 
the  magistrates  and  public  officers  were  on  the  point  oi 
deserting  the  town  in  the  general  panic  which  prevailed, 
when  Madame  de  Mh-amion,  whose  family  estate  lay 
near  that  place,  hearing  of  what  had  happened,  hur- 
ried fearlessly  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  doctors  imii 
religious  sisters,  to  aid  the  unfortunate  peo|)le.  Iler 
name  was  alone  sufficient  to  induce  the  magistrates  to 
give  up  their  shameful  flight,  and  to  cause  them  to 
assemble  for  the  consideration  ofw^iat  measures  could 
be  ttiken  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evil.  A  suitable 
building  was  soon  selected,  to  be  used  as  a  hosjntjii, 
to  A\hich  Madame  de  Miramion  caused  all  useful  iui- 
niture  to  be  brought  from  her  own  mansion;  wliereu!>()ii 
many  others  followed  her  example,  and  the  place  v.ws 
speedily  ready  for  the  reception  of  tlie  sick.  The  Cu-ey 
Sisters  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Paris  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  u})on  those  who  were  received  into 
this  hospital;  and  Madame  de  Miramion  herself  waited 
night  and  day  upon  the  dying,  exhorting  and  comfort- 
ing them  in  their  agony,  and  sparing  neither  labour  nor 
money,  so  that  she  might  in  any  way  alleviate  their 
sufferings.  She  especially  devote-'  herself  to  the  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  care  of  their  souls  rather  than  of  t  lieii' 
bodies ;  she  continually  urged  upon  them  the  necessity 
they  were  under  in  their  present  condition  to  be  always 
pre}!ared  for  sudden  death.  AVeak  and  suffering  as  tiiey 
were,  they  gave  a  willing  ear  to  all  her  arguments ;  foj 
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kpx  ang-elic  charity  had  abeadj  won  their  hearts.  IN  um- 
bers of  them  made  general  confessions,  and  formed  most 
excellent  resolutions  for  such  portion  of  life  as  mig-lit 
yet  be  spared  them ;  whilst  many  more  passed  to  their 
account  with  every  mark  of  true  penitence  for  the  past. 
Madame  de  Miramion  forg-ot  her  own  suffermg-s  in  this 
engrossing  occupation,  during-  which  she  was  supported 
by  a  supernatural  strength ;  and  when,  after  a  sojourn 
of  two  months,  she  returned  completely  exhausted  to 
Paris,  and  heard  that  the  same  disease  was  now  raging 
at  SenHs,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she 
was  prevented  from  hurrying  off  to  render  the  same 
services  there  also. 

Madame  de  Miramion  was  as  remarkable  for  her 
skill  in  bringing  quarrels  to  a  happy  termination,  as  for 
her  active  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  distressed.  No  vio- 
lence of  temper  could  resist  her  qmet  dignity  and  gentle 
pleadings.  On  one  occasion  she  was  expressly  requested 
by  the  Bishop  of  Angers  to  restore  harmony  to  a  re- 
ligious community,  where  disputes  ran  so  high  that 
even  the  voice  of  the  bishop  was  not  regarded.  She 
instantly  set  out,  with  two  of  her  sisters;  and  being 
met  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  town  by 
almost  all  its  inhabitants,  she  repaired  with  them  tc 
the  church,  where  all  joined  in  chanting  the  Te  Deum. 
After  this  she  went  to  the  disturbed  convent;  and  by 
her  wise  manag*ement  succeeded  in  sifting  every  gTiev- 
ance  to  the  bottom;  then,  having  made  arrangements 
for  a  new  order  of  government,  she  left  the  community 
at  peace  witliin  itself,  and  going  to  the  bishop,  laid  be- 
fore him  all  that  she  had  done,  and  earnestly  prayed 
him  to  forget  that  such  unhappy  discord  had  ever  ex- 
isted. On  another  occasion,  being  present  when  a  per- 
son of  high  rank  refused  to  pardon  one  of  his  children 
who  had  offended  him,  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees 
at  his  feet,  as  if  she  had  been  herself  the  culprit,  and 
disarmed  the  angry  father  of  all  his  resentment  by  her 
humble  petitions.  In  all  differences  amongst  the  poor, 
her  word  seemed  sufficient  to  reconcile  the  iiercest  op- 
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ponents :  the  husband  would  forgive  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  her  daughter,  the  most  grievous  injuries,  at  the 
instance  of  this  angel  of  charity. 

Fearing,  however,  that  her  interior  life  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  too  much  distracted  by  the  constant  claims 
that  were  made  on  her  by  the  round  of  active  benevo- 
lence in  which  she  lived,  she  became  once  more  desir- 
ous of  secluding  herself  from  the  world  in  a  cloister ; 
but  her  confessor  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  bade  her 
write  an  account  of  her  life,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
should  come  after  her.  She  obeyed;  but  when  the 
account  was  read,  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  all  the 
dazzling  acts  of  charity  with  which,  like  so  many 
stars,  her  v/hole  life  was  brilliant,  were  recorded  in 
it;  she  had  only  noticed  with  humble  gratitude  the 
favours  and  graces  with  which  God  had  m.arked  her 
path.  Another  instance  also  of  her  humility  is  worth 
mentioning.  One  day,  during  her  absence,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  Daughters  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  the 
presence  of  a  notary,  wherein  Madame  de  Miramion 
was  recorded,  as,  indeed,  she  well  deserved  to  be,  as 
their  benefactress  and  founder.  The  Superior  approved 
of  the  act ;  but  when  Madame  de  Miramion  heard  of  it, 
she  instantly  sent  for  the  same  notary,  before  whom  she 
utterly  disclaimed  all  the  merit  that  had  been  ascribed 
to  her,  and  mentioned  the  name  of  another  lady,  to 
whom,  if  any  honour  were  due  that  ought  not  rather 
to  be  ascribed  to  God,  she  begged  it  might  be  given. 
The  same  spirit  of  perfect  humility  is  evident  in  all  her 
writings.  They  breathe  the  very  essence  of  a  soul  de- 
tached from  the  world,  v/aiting  upon  God,  and  pro- 
foimdly  obedient  to  those  who  speak  in  His  name. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  memoir  to  do  more  than 
glance  at  the  most  striking  public  acts  of  her  unbounded 
charity.  Besides  those  already  spoken  of,  she  zealously 
co-operated  in  all  that  was  being  done  in  her  time  for 
desei-ted  children.  She  was  present  when  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul  delivered  his  memorable  discourse,  and  con- 
stantly assisted  in  every  measure  taken  to  promote  this 
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objpct.  One  day  returning'  home,  she  was  pained  to 
see  a  Kumher  of  young'  girls  idle,  and  playing*  rudely  ip 
the  streets.  Her  sympathies  were  instantly  aroused ; 
and  knowing'  of  how  many  mischiefs  idleness  is  the 
mother,  she  first  obtained  the  approbation  of  their 
parents,  and  then  asked  them  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and 
without  a  word  of  reproach  for  their  conduct,  whether 
they  would  like  to  be  employed ,  Most  of  the  poor  girls 
received  the  proposal  with  g'ladness;  whereupon  she 
hired  a  large  room,  and  obtained  work  for  them.  More 
than  eig'hty,  in  her  own  pansh  alone,  were  thus  rescued 
from  the  streets ;  and  the  same  g-ood  work  was  simul- 
taneously undertaken  for  other  parts  of  Paris,  and  in 
many  neighbouring'  towns.  Larg-e  alms  for  this  institu- 
tion were  obtained  from  the  king".  The  girls  came  in 
the  morning",  worked  all  day,  were  provided"  with  their 
dinners,  and  then  returned  at  nig-lit  to  their  parents ; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  week  they  were  paid  for  what 
they  had  done.  Provision  was  even  made  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  had  no  home.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  the  amount  of  good  that  resulted  to  these  poor 
g-irls  from  this  instituti(m:  they  were  instructed  by 
spiritual  reading,  and  taug-ht  every  thing  that  could 
be  of  service  to  them  both  for  this  world  and  the  next. 
It  is  said  that  Madame  de  Miramion  established  in 
the  course  of  her  life  more  than  one  hundred  schools ; 
and  that  she  founded,  from  her  own  resources,  more 
than  two  hundred  missions.  In  truth,  all  that  she  had 
v/as  devoted  to  her  Lord  in  His  poor  and  suffering 
members ;  it  was  no  exaggeration,  when  she  rephed  one 
dav  to  her  man  of  business,  who  had  come  to  announce 
a  heavy  financial  loss  which  she  had  just  sustained, 
^'It  is  not  I  who  am  to  be  pitied,  but  the  poor."  Her 
house  was  always  open  to  all  ladies  who  wished  to  enter 
into  retreat  for  a  few  days  in  the  year ;  and  having 
heard  with  what  success  an  attempt  made  by  the  Je- 
suits to  afford  opportunities  of  this  kind  to  men  of  all 
Bonditions  of  life  had  been  attended,  she  became  anxious 
\o  extend  the  privilege  to  persons  of  her  own  sex  also 
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And  althoug-h  the  establishinent  of  these  public  retreats 
met  at  first  with  much  opposition,  yet  she  triumphed  at 
leng-th  over  every  difficulty,  and  purchased  a  house 
admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  containing*  fifty  sepa- 
rate cells,  besides  a  refectory  and  a  chapel.  She  was 
always  ready  to  pay  the  pension  for  those  among-st  the 
poor  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  this  advantag^e  ^ 
and  many  ladies  of  rank,  touched  with  the  striking 
example  thus  given  them,  brought  her  their  necklaces, 
rings,  and  other  jewels,  that  they  might  be  devoted  to 
the  same  good  purpose. 

In  1694,  the  poor  of  Paris  suffered  great  privations 
m  consequence  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  corn ;  so  that 
in  the  Hotel  Dieu  alone  there  were  nearly  six  thousand 
patients.  Madame  de  Miramion,  who  spent  the  chief 
part  of  her  time  there  during-  this  sickly  season — "  for 
the  road  of  the  hospitals  leads  to  heaven,"  she  was 
wont  to  say — was  much  grieved  at  observing  how  much 
the  unhappy  sufferers  were  incoDvenienced  by  being 
crowded  together,  and  prevailed  upon  the  magistrates 
to  open  a  second  hospital  for  their  better  accommoda- 
tion. Full  permission  was  given  her  to  act  in  the 
matter;  and  without  losing  a  day,  she  set  to  work  so 
diligently,  that  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis  was  soon  ready, 
and  filled  from  the  over-crowded  Hotel  Dieu.  At  the 
same  time,  she  persuaded  the  king  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon  to  procure  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  to  be 
brought  to  Paris  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate  for 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  wheat;  and  from 
her  own  community  alone  she  distributed  every  other 
day  six  thousand  messes  of  soup.  In  vain  did  the  dis- 
contented and  ungratefid  rail  at  her,  as  they  always  v/ill 
even  at  their  best  benefactors.  "  Courage,"  she  said 
to  her  sisters;  "take  courage:  the  more  you  re- 
ceive contradictions  from  men,  the  more  does  your 
merit  increase  before  God.  Let  them  talk,  but  do 
you  continue  to  serve  them ;  your  patience  will  prevail 
in  the  end."  And  so  it  did  :  few  were  so  hardened  ai 
Dot  at  len^tl!  to  bim]]  le  tliPtuselves  before  her,  in  con- 
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in  moments  of  passion. 

The  heavy  expenses  incurred  by  the  General  Hospi- 
tal dming-  this  year  of  scarcity  so  reduced  its  iunds, 
that  the  administrators  began  to  contemplate  the  neces- 
sity of  dismissng'  a  large  proportion  of  the  |)oor ;  and 
their  choice  fell  upon  seven  hundred  women  of  bad  cha- 
racter, who  were  in  the  house.  Madame  de  Miramion, 
g-rieved  at  the  fearful  prospect  v/hich  such  a  step  would 
open  before  these  destitute  creatures,  first  [jersuaded  the 
administrators  that  with  the  annual  sum  of  forty  thou- 
sand francs  they  could  still  continue  to  harbour  them, 
and  then  herself  undertook  to  supply  the  money.  Her 
first  application  for  assistance  was  directed  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  contributed  with  a  liberal  hand; 
and  thus  she  literally  hegged  alms  from  other  persons, 
until  in  the  short  space  of  a  single  week  she  had  real- 
ised the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs.  This  money 
sufiiced  to  maintain  the  women  for  two  years,  before 
which  time  most  of  them  married  or  obtaine'i  situa- 
tions J  so  that  by  this  timely  aid  hundreds  were  -escued 
from  destitution  both  of  body  and  soul.  And  let  not 
the  reader  suppo?e  that  the  task  of  begging  was  one  at 
all  congenial  to  Madame  de  Miramion's  natm-al  inclina- 
tions ;  she  shrunk  from  it  with  extreme  sensitiveness, 
and  observed  one  day  to  the  sister  who  accompanied 
her  in  these  expeditions^  ^'  One  must  indeed  love  God 
to  do  this." 

The  time  was  now  approaching  v/hen  this  active 
spirit  v/as  to  rest  from  its  incessant  toils.  In  1096, 
after  making  a  retreat,  she  was  sent  for  in  haste  by  her 
friend  the  Princess  of  Guise,  a\^]io  was  dying,  and 
trembling  at  tlie  tJiought  of  death,  notwithstanding  her 
great  piety.  Madame  de  Miramion  ha^^tened  to  consoh; 
and  su])port  her,  and  remained  by  her  bed-side  until  slw 
died ;  then  retiu-ning  to  Paris,  she  went  to  bed,  feeling 
exhausted  from  constant  watching,  and  weary  from  lier 
ceaseless   exhortations  to  her  late  friend.      The  next 


morning;  slie  was  found  to  be  seriously  ill ;  '^ihougli  she 
had  suffered  so  patiently  during  the  ni^ht  as  not  to 
disturb  any  one.  In  spite  of  the  best  medical  assist- 
ance, her  pains  g-rew  more  severe;  but  she  quietly  made 
an  offering-  of  them  all  to  God.  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
grow  impatient,"  slie  said  to  her  confessor j  "I  suffer 
so  very  much."  "  It  is  well  for  you  so  to  suffer, 
Madame,"  replied  he;  "you  may  })erhaps  in  this  way 
escape  the  pang-s  of  purg-atory."  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  the 
dying-  lady,  "  how  g'reat  will  be  the  mercy  of  God,  il 
He  deigns  to  accept  of  these  sufferings  to  that  end  !" 

Her  affectionate  daughter,  now  a  widow,  besought 
her  to  j)ray  to  God  for  a  restoration  of  health ;  but  she 
was  only  too  bappy  in  the  prospect  of  approaching 
death.  "  My  daughter,"  said  she,  with  a  smiling 
coimtenance,  '^  I  must  go  to  enjoy  Him ;  I  have 
greatly  offended  Him,  but  I  hope  in  His  mercy."  ^Her 
sufferings  were  e  treme,  and  she  kissed  incessantly  a 
crucifix  which  she  held  in  her  hand.  "  Our  Saviour," 
said  her  daughter,  "attaches  you  to  His  cross."  "Yes," 
^she  re})lied,  "  I  am  too  liappy  in  the  part  which  I  have 
.in  His  sufferings.  This  dear  crucifix, — I  have  had  it  for 
jtl  irty  years,  —  J  give  it  you  now,  as  my  parting  legacy.' 
tliei-  brothers  stood  by  her  side,  and  the  tenderest  marks 
,.oi  hvely  atrection  ])assed  between  them  ;  for  natural  love 
liad  never  grown  cold  in  her  heart,  detached  though  it 
^3^-as  from  all  earthly  objects.  She  wished  to  have  elected 
ja  new  superior  for  her  community  on  her  death-bed,  that 
,s^o  shje  might  die  a  simple  sister  of  St.  Genevieve ;  but 
^his  her  confessor  would  not  allow.  She  recommended 
tier  community  and  all  its  good  works  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon ;  and  when  her  confessor,  who  heard  this 
request,  said  with  some  surprise,  "  What,  Madame !  do 
you  now  think  of  any  thing  but  God  't "  "  Yes,  sir," 
glie  gently  replied,  "  wdien  it  is  for  God." 

Her  niece,  who  bent  over  her  dying  pillow,  heard 
her  murmur  in  a  feeble  voice,  "  My  God,  I  accept  oi 
death,  and  the  destruction  of  this  my  body  :  be  it  re- 
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luced  to  dust ; — be  it  the  fool  of  the  worm  !  and  tlieii, 
my  soul,  g'o  forth  and  unite  thyself  to  ihy  (jli)d!"  And 
with  these  words  upon  her  lips,  she  ])assed  to  her  eternal 
rest,  after  an  illness  of  only  a  sing-le  week. 

Her  brothers,  her  duug-hter,  and  her  community, 
all  stood  around  her  bed.  But  not  a  tear  was  shed; — it 
was  impossible  to  weep  with  a  sellish  sorrow,  when  sc 
g'lorious  an  eternity  was  opening*  before  the  beloved  de- 
parted. Her  lips  and  eyelids  closed  quietly  of  their 
own  accord,  and  an  ang-ehc  expression  settled  upon  all 
her  features  as  they  g-rew  rig-id  in  death.  No  sooner 
did  the  tiding-s  reach  the  anxious  crowds  wdio  besieg'ed 
her  doors,  than  they  w^ere  forced  open  by  bereaved 
multitudes,  all  g-reedy  of  one  more  look  at  their  gene- 
rous benefactress.  For  two  days  the  house  was  left  free 
to  all  visitors  for  this  purpose ;  and  then  the  venerated 
remains  w^ere  carried,  without  pomp  or  })arade,  to  the 
parish-church,  and  there  buried  with  the  g-reatest  sim- 
plicity. Six  poor  men  bore  the  coffin;  thirty  Sisters, 
with  lig'hted  tapers,  followed ;  then  eighty  g-ii-ls  from 
the  work-rooms  which  have  been  spoken  of,  the  Supe- 
rioress of  the  General  Hospital,  and  the  women  w^ho  hai. 
been  saved  by  her  recent  exertions  from  being  turnec. 
once  more  into  the  streets;  and  lastly,  her  own  rela- 
tions, and  an  immense  crowd  of  grateful  pensioners. 
What  lights,  trappings,  or  ceremonies,  could  have  sup- 
plied so  beautiful  and  befitting  a  pageant  to  the  fimera'l 
of  Madame  de  Miramion ! 

The  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  never  failed  to 
make  honourable  mention  of  this  most  excellent  woman. 
The  king  was  said  "to  refuse  her  nothing;"  and  Eos- 
Buet,  the  revered  Bishop  of  Meaux,  held  her  in  the 
greatest  esteem,  and  frequently  corresponded  with  he]- : 
and  it  is  no  shght  testimony  to  her  practical  wisdom, 
that  the  rules  which  she  prescribed  for  the  maiiageuient 
of  her  charitable  institutions  are  retained,  even  at  the 
present  day,  for  the  government  of  all  simihn  ebtablish- 
mer^.s  in  Fiance.     'J'he  communitv  of  whifb  she  waa 
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the  foundress  continued  to  give  its  name  to  the  i^nn\ 
of  St.  Bernard  in  Paris,  where  their  house  wus  situate^ 
until  the  revolution  of  1793  j  but  has  not,  uchi^jipih^ 
'hat  disasti'ous  peri- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

\ 

;HE  subject  of  this  narrative  was  the  daug-h- 
ter  of  Di'.  Richard  Bayley,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  was 
born  on  tlie  28th  of  August,  1774,  nearly 
two  years  before  the  declaration  of  American 
independence.  Her  mother  was  the  daug-hter 
of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  but  died  before 
the  subject  of  our  story  had  completed  her  third 
year.  Too  young  to  appreciate  the  loss  she  had  sus- 
tained, Miss  Bayley  gave  to  her  surviving  parent  all  the 
love  generally  shared  between  father  and  mother ;  and 
the  attachment  thus  formed  continued  undiminished 
during  Dr.  Bayley's  life.  He  was  a  most  tender  and 
careful  father,  and  was  fully  rewarded  for  all  his  watch- 
fulness and  affection  by  the  fond  anxiety  of  his  little 
daughter  to  fulfil  his  slightest  wish.  Never  was  she 
known  to  disobey  him;  and  his  approbation  was  her 
highest  incentive  to  perseverance  in  her  studies.  Even 
afler  her  marriage,  she  writes  to  him,  saying,  "  Your 
spi]-it  surrounds  your  child,  who  checks  each  word  you 
would  prevent,  and  pursues  every  action  you  would  ap- 
pj^ve."  And  in  her  younger  days  so  lively  was  her 
filial  love,  that  she  would  hurry  through  her  daily 
lessons  at  school,  in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to  watch 
for  her  father  on  his  way  down  the  street;  when,  if 
possible,  she  would  rush  out  to  meet  and  embrace  him, 
and  return  to  the  school-room  before  her  absence  had 
bflen  observed. 

The  talents  of  our  heroine  ▼'ere  of  a  high  order ;  and 
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from  natural  inclination,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  pleass 
her  father,  she  devoted  herself  assiduously  to  the  culti- 
Tation  of  them.  But  at  that  time,  and  more  especially 
during'  the  period  of  the  American  revolution,  oppor- 
tunities for  education  were  scarce  in  the  New  World ; 
and  it  was  almost  entirely  under  the  teaching-  and 
direction  of  her  fath-er  that  her  studies  were  pursued. 
He  was  a  man  of  g'reat  ability,  and  took  as  much  pains 
to  train  and  reg'ulate  the  minds  committed  to  his  super- 
intendence as  to  store  them  with  useful  knowledg-e. 
Due  self-restraint,  he  wisely  taug'ht  his  children,  was 
necessary  to  their  happiness;  and  some  of  these  lessons 
were  not  lost  upon  his  daughter.  At  the  ag-e  of  eig-hteen, 
with  a  lively  temperament  and  all  the  charms  of  fashion- 
able society  about  her,  she  showed  that  she  laboured 
to  reduce  to  practice  this  wholesome  doctrine  of  self- 
g-overnment ;  and  that  from  the  highest  motives.  Writ- 
ing- down  the  result  of  a  self-examination,  to  which  she 
constantly  subjected  herself,  she  says,  "  I  trust  the  day 
will  come  when  I  may  show  a  more  regular  and  Chris- 
tian disposition.  Perhaps  it  may ;  it  may  not.  Those 
passions  must  be  governed.  I  have  a  most  unaccount- 
able wish  to  see  E this  morning ;  but  I  will  not 

fo  a  step  out  of  my  way.  If  fortune  should  so  direct, 
think  I  shoidd  be  very  grateM ;  if  not,  I  will  try  and 
*hink  that  'tis  best."  Ag-ain,  writing  to  a  friend,  she 
says,  "Although  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  answer 
letters  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  first  impressions 
I  receive  from  them,  &c." 

With  these  habits  of  self-restraint,  so  unusual  in 
persons  of  her  age  and  creed,  there  was  united  also, 
even  from  her  earliest  youth,  a  strong  tendency  to  devo- 
tion. She  used  to  delight  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  writing  cf)pious  notes  and  comments  upon  them. 
She  scrutinised  her  daily  conduct  with  rigid  penetration ; 
and  kept  constantly  before  her  mind  a  high  standard  of 
excellence,  to  attain  whicli  every  worldly  consideration 
was  to  give  way.  Although  baptised  and  confirmed 
in   the    Protestant  Episcopalian  Church,    and   strictly 
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observiiTit  of  its  forms  and  doctrines,  her  mind  \Mt>  sin- 
g'ularly  free  from  prejudice  or  big'otry  ;  nay,  tiiere  seems 
to  Lave  existed  from  an  early  period  an  unconscious 
leaning'  towards  that  faith  which  she  finall}  embracol. 
She  \V'ds  in  the  habit  of  wearing'  a  small  crucifix,  md 
wondermg-  that  this  sacred  symbol  was  not  mc?-e  gene- 
rally kept  in  view ;  and  whenever  she  read  of  convents, 
she  would  earnestly  express  a  wish  that  amongst  Pro- 
testants also  the  conventual  life  were  possible. 

When  Miss  Bayley  had  reached  her  twentieth  year, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  William  Seton,  a  highly 
respectable  merchant  of  her  native  city,  part  of  whose 
early  hfe  had  been  spent  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Leg- 
horn ;  a  circumstance  upon  which,  as  the  sequel  of  our 
narrative  will  show,  was  mysteriously  dependent  her 
conversion  to  fhe  Catholic  faith;  and  all  its  consequent 
blessing's  to  countless  souls.  Endeared  to  a  large  circle 
of  adrah-ing-  friends  by  her  lively  disposition  and  nu- 
merous virtues,  and  married  to  an  estimable  and  pros- 
perous man,  ever}^  worldly  happiness  seemed  now  to  be 
0})ened  around  her;  but  instead  of  forgetting  in  these 
gifts  their  transitory  nature,  she  kept  strictly  before  her 
mind  that  every  dispensation  of  hfe  came  from  God; 
and  was  thus  not  unprepared  for  those  trials  and  adver- 
sities which  it  was  His  will  should  be  her  portion 
Within  the  first  year  of  her  marriage,  writing  to  hei 
nusband,  who  was  necessarily  absent  from  her  and  ex- 
posed to  some  danger  of  the  yellow  fever,  she  calms  her 
natural  anxiety  by  the  reflection  that  "patience  and 
submission  are  the  only  ways  to  gain  the  blessings  of 
Heaven."  And  to  another  person  she  writes,  "  We  are 
not  always  to  have  what  we  like  best  in  this  world, 
thank  Heaven  !  for  if  we  had,  how  soon  we  should  for- 
get the  other,  the  place  of  endless  peace ;  where  they 
who  were  united  by  virtue  and  afl'ection  here  will  sm-ely 
Rujoy  that  union  so  often  interrupted  while  on  their 
journey  home."  Nor  are  these  remarks  mere  matters 
of  course ;  from  Mrs.  Seton  they  meant  all  they  said 
Natiu-ally  amiable  though  she  was^  it  was  in  constant 
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prayei  and  meditation  that  she  sought  for  strength  and 
wisdom  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  her  daily  intei'course 
with  the  w'orld.  Much  of  her  time  was  always  spent 
in  this  manner;  and  it  was  not  in  w^ords  only,  but  in 
heart  and  soul,  that  she't'eferred  every  event  and  hope 
to  God. 

About  the  beginning"  of  the  year  1800,  her  husband's 
affairs  became  much  embarrassed  from  the  consequences 
of  the  w'ar,  and  other  vicissitudes  always  incident  to 
trade.  Mrs.  Seton's  w^ ell-disciplined  mind,  however, 
rose  in  proportion  to  tlie  necessities  of  the  occasion  ;  and 
rJie  not  only  cheered  him  by  her  unfailing  coui-age  and 
fortitude,  but  aided  him  efficiently  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  papers.  "  It  would  not  do,"  she  said,  ^'  for  hearts 
and  fortunes  to  sink  together."  Foi-  her  own  part,  she 
turned  her  strength  and  consolation  to  tlie  only  source 
of  both ;  and  the  following  prayer  will  show  very 
vividly  the  true  state  of  her  mind  at  this  period  of  her 
life :  "  The  cup  that  our  Father  has  given  us,  shall 
we  not  drink  it  '^  0  blessed  Saviour!  by  the  bitterness 
of  Thy  }>ains  we  may  estimate  the  power  of  Thy  love ; 
we  are  sure  of  Thy  kindness  and  com])assion.  Thou 
wouldest  not  willingl}^  call  on  us  to  suffer ;  Thou  hast 
declared  unto  us  that  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  our  good,  if  we  are  faithfid  to  Thee  ;  and  therefore, 
if  Thou  so  ordainest  it,  welcome  disa})i)ointment  and 
poverty,  welcome  sickness  and  pain,  welcome  even 
shame  and  contempt  and  calumny.  If  this  be  a  rough 
and  thorny  path,  it  is  one  which  Thou  hast  gone  before 
us.  Where  w^e  see  Thy  footsteps,  we  cannot  repine. 
Meanwhile,  Thou  wilt  support  us  with  tlie  consolations 
of  Thy  grace;  and  even  here  Thou  canst  more  than 
compensate  us  for  any  temporal  sufferings,  by  the  pos- 
session of  that  ])eace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away." 

In  the  course  of  years  Mrs.  Seton  became  the  motlier 
of  five  children,  Anna-Maria,  Wilham,  Richard,  Catlie- 
rine- Josephine,  and  Rebecca.  She  was  the  tenderest 
»nd  loudest  of  mothers,-  but  her  love  was  j'uriiied  and 
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Bti-eng-theiied  by  the  continual  reflection  that  she  had 
received  tliese  children  from  God  to  train  them  for  H[^ 
king-dom.    She  watched  over  their  spiritual  welfare  even 
more  anxiously  than  over  their  tem})oral;  and  was  not 
restrained  by  any  human  weakness  from  g-uiding-  them 
inflexibly  in  what  she  believed  to  be  the  right  wav. 
Still,  her  reproofs  were  ming-led  with  sweetness;  aiiid 
with  the  sure  tact  of  a  mother's  heai-t,  she  won  them 
to  the  knowledg-e  and  love  of  virtue.     She  would  write 
short  notes  to  them  on  particular  occasions,  which  im- 
pressed their  minds  with  contrition  for  their  little  faults, 
and  inspii-ed  desires  to  form  and  persevere  in  the  happi- 
est resolutions;  nor  was  any  opportunity  suffered  to  pass 
away  unimproved,  that  coidd  lead  their  infant  hearts  to 
God.     The   following"    note,   addressed   to   her   eldest 
daughter  when  a  very  little  g-irl,  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  simple  but  earnest  tone  of  unaffected 
g-oodness   which   pervades   these   compositions :    "  Mv 
dearest  Anna  must  remember  that  oiu*  Blessed  Lord 
g-ave  us  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  to 
make  us  carefid  to  choose  our  part  with  the  wise  ones, 
and  to  keep  us  in  readiness  for  His  coming,  whicli  v/ill 
be  in  an  hour  that  we  know   not  of;  ^nd  should  He 
find  us,  dear  child,  out  of  the  road  of  our  duty,  like 
sljeep  gone  astray  from  their  shepherd,  where  shall  we 
hide  from  His  presence,  who  can  see  through  the  dark- 
est shades,  and  bring  us  from  the  ftu-thest  ends  of  tlie 
world  ?    If  we  would  please  Him,  and  be  found  amongst 
His  children,  we  must  learn  what  our  duty  is,  pray  to 
Him  for  grace  to  do  it,  and  then  set  our  "whole  heart 
and  soul  to  perform  it.     And  what  is  your  duty,  mv 
dear  child  ?    You  know  it,  and  I  pray  God  to  kee})  vou 
in  it;  that  in  that  blessed  day  when  He  shaU  come  to 
call  us  to  our  heavenly  home^  we  may  see  our  d^ar  Anna 
in  the  number  of  those  blessed  chiMren  to  wh>im  He 
rill  say,  ^  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Fatlier.' 

"  Your  own  dear  mother." 

?Jor  WQs  it  to  her  own  chihh-en  nibne   that    Mrs 
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Setoii's  mfluenc3  was  confined.  She  soug-lit,  wherever 
it  was  possible,  to  draw  the  hearts  of  others  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  true  welfare ;  and  that  in  a  strain  of 
such  affectionate  solicitude,  that  her  efforts  were  seldom 
altog'ether  without  effect.  And  not  content  with  giving" 
g"ood  advice,  she  also  set  a  most  edif3^ing'  example  of 
active  charity  towards  the  poor  and  suffering-.  80  zealous 
was  she  in  this  respect,  that  she  and  another  relative 
who  frequently  accompanied  her  were  commonly  called 
Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity.  One  who  knew  her  well 
at  this  time  says  of  her,  "  she  considered  no  sacrifice  too 
gTeat  to  promote  the  g'lory  of  her  heavenly  Parent,  and 
add  to  the  felicity  of  her  fellow-creatures." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  with  what  sing'ular 
fervour  and  devotion  Mrs.  Seton  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Epis- 
copalian Church.  Her  whole  soul  was  bent  on  reaching" 
our  Saviour's  p'  esence ;  and  she  would  often  after  the 
service  obtain  some  of  the  remainiug  elements,  and  even 
go  from  one  cluu-ch  to  another  to  renew  her  participa- 
tion in  this  rite,  which  appears  to  have  been  adminis- 
tered, at  certain  fixed  but  rare  intervals,  simultaneously 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  city. 

In  1801  she  lost  her  veneratt\i  and  beloved  father, 
Dr.  Bayley.  The  close  attachment  subsisting-  between 
parent  and  child  had  been  only  more  firmly  cemented 
by  the  lapse  of  year:-s ;  and  althougii  her  father  had 
married  a  second  time,  and  she  herself  was  sin-rounded 
by  all  the  eng-rossments  of  a  young'  family,  Mrs.  Seton 
never  failed  to  devote  a  portion  of  every  dny  to  visiting 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  and  benevolent  labours. 
Health-physician  to  the  poi-t  of  New  York  d^u-ing-  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  he  found  full  scope  for 
his  unbounded  philanthropy  among-  the  vessels  detained 
in  quarantine  on  account  of  tlie  yellow  fever,  which  was 
then  rag-ing*.  The  scenes  of  distress  all  around  him 
were  past  description;  yet  there  ]jis  energ-etic  an  I  g-ene- 
rous  spirit  seemed  to  find  its  true  element.  He  was 
every  where  among-st  tlie  sick  and  the  dying-,-  always 
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cheerful,  and  r.ever  weorjing-.  Gladly  would  his  daug-li- 
ter  have  been  at  his  side,  to  share  his  noble  eflbrts4br 
the  poor  sutfering'  emigrants,  W'\o  were  dy.mg-  by  hun- 
dreds; indeed,  so  strongly  was  her  sympathy  excited 
on  their  behalf,  that  nothing  but  her  father's  positive 
prohibition  kept  her  from  weaning'  her  own  infant,  that 
she  mig'ht  become  a  niu-'^e  to  some  of  those  unfortunate 
babes  who  were  perishing-,  simply  from  want  of  nourish- 
ment, beside  their  dead  or  dymg-  mothers.  She  was 
also  much  struck  at  this  time  by  the  religious  devotion 
which  she  witnessed  among  the  poor  Irish  emig'rants, 
whose  first  act  on  landing-  at  Staten  Island  was  to  as- 
semble under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  and  kneeling 
down,  to  adore  God  for  His  mercy.  It  was  in  the  dis- 
charg-e  of  his  duty  amongst  the  emigrants,  that  Dr. 
Bayley  was  at  last  seized  with  the  illness  which,  within 
a  week,  carried  him  to  the  grave.  Mrs.  Seton's  anguish 
can  scarcely  be  described ;  she  watched  day  and  night 
beside  his  bed,  soothing  him  and  praying-  for  him  :  but 
her  special  sidjject  of  anxiety  was  the  prospect  of  his 
soul  for  all  eternity.  It  is  true  that  he  was  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  for  his  generous  benevolence  and 
many  other  excellent  qualities;  but  he  had  imbibed 
what  were  then  called  "philosophical  pi-inciples ;"  se 
that  the  loving  and  devout  heai-t  of  his  daughter  was 
jortured  by  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  condition  of  his  soul 
n  the  sight  of  God.  Under  these  circumstances  no 
sacrifice  seemed  too  great,  if  only  she  could  wring  there 
from  some  confidence  as  to  his  acceptance  with  God. 
Leaving  his  dying  bed  for  an  instant,  she  took  from  the 
cradle  her  sleeping  infant ;  and  going  out  into  the  open 
air,  she  raised  it  to  heaven,  and  thus  appealed  to  In- 
finite Love:  "0  Jesus,  my  merciful  Father  and  God, 
take  this  little  innocent  offering ;  I  give  it  to  Thee  with 
all  my  heart ;  take  it,  my  Lord,  but  save  my  father's 
soul!"  The  child  was,  however,  spared,  to  become  with 
its  mother  a  member  of  the  true  Church ;  and  Dr.  Bay- 
ley  expired  on  the  16th  of  Aug-ust,  1801. 

"^Tnder  this  heavy  trial,  Mrs.  Seton's  deteimniatioB 
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to  love  and  to  serve  God  was  only  the  more  streng-fh- 
ened ;  and  she  thus  records  her  firm  resolve  to  ase  everj 
means  in  her  power  to  "work  out  her  salvation:"  '^So- 
lemnly, in  the  presence  of  my  Judg-e,  I  resolve  throuo'b 
His  g-race  to  remember  my  infirmity  and  my  sm ;  to 
keep  the  door  of  my  lips ;  to  consider  the  cause  of  sor- 
row for  sin  in  myself,  and  those  whose  souls  are  as  dear 
10  me  as  my  own;  to  check  and  restrain  all  useless 
words ;  to  deny  myself,  and  exercise  that  severity  that 
I  know  is  due  to  my  sin;  to  jndg-e  myself,  thereby 
trusting  through  mercy  that  I  shall  not  be  severely 
judg-ed  by  my  Lord." 


CHAPTER  11. 

In  tie  spring'  of  1803  Mr.  Seton's  health,  always  deli 
cate,  sensibly  declined;  and  a  sea  voyag-e  was  recom- 
mended by  his  physicians.  He  tb.erefore  resolved 
upon  visiting'  Italy,  and  renewing-  ])ersonally  an  inti- 
macy formed  in  youth,  and  continued  by  commercial 
intercourse,  with  the  Messrs.  Fili.«fhi,  di.->ting-uished 
merchants  of  Leghorn.  Mrs.  Seton  could  not  allow 
him  to  travel  in  his  weak  state  without  her  watchfid 
care  ;  and  taking-  her  eldest  daug-hter,  then  eig'ht  ^^ears 
old,  for  her  little  companion,  she  committed  her  other 
children  to  the  care  of  her  relations  during  her  absence. 
Little  at  the  time  did  slie  contemplate  the  momentous 
results  that  journey  was  to  bring-  forth.  Her  mind 
was  absorbed  in  anxious  uncertainty  about  her  hus- 
band's health;  but  her  confidence  in  God  still  kept  her 
calm  and  resigned. 

''  Not  one  strug-g-le  nor  desponding-  thought  to  con 
te  id  witli,"  she  writes  to  a  friend  when  about  midway 
or.  her  ^mssag*e  to  Italy;  "confiding*  hope  and  consohng 
pe  ice  have  attended  my  way  through  storms  and  dang-ers 
that  m  ist  have  terriiied  a  scid  whose  rock  is  not  Christ.  * 
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Her  child  caug-ht  the  hooping'-coug-h  on  the'\oTag-e; 
and  she  was  thus  constantly  occupied  in  nursing-  both 
her  side  husband  and  suffering"  child.  Neither  he? 
courag'e,  however,  nor  her  patience,  seem  ever  to  have 
failed  her  •  not  even  when,  on  their  arrival  at  Leg-horn, 
they  were  prevented  from  landing-,  or  at  least  were 
cblig-ed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  the  lazaretto,  "  an 
immense  prison,"  Mrs.  Seton  writes,  "with  a  hig-h 
window,  double-g-rated  with  iron ;  through  which,  if  I 
should  want  any  thing-,  I  am  to  call  a  sentinel  with  a 
cocked  hat  and  long-  rifled  g-un."  This  mournful  intro- 
duction to  Leg-horn  is  thus  touching-ly  described  in  her 
journal  by  the  affectionate  wife  who  had  so  fondly 
hoped  that  her  husband  mig-ht  find  renewed  life  in 
Italy.  It  being-  "■  explained  that  our  ship  vras  the  first 
to  bring'  the  news  of  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York, 
she  must  go  out  into  the  roads;  and  my  poor  William 
being  sick,  must  go  with  his  baggage  to  the  laza- 
retto." 

"At  this  moment  the  band  of  music  that  always 
welcomes  strangers  came  under  our  cabin-window, 
playing  ^  Hail  Columbia,'  and  those  little  tunes  that  set 
the  darlings  dancing  and  singing  at  home.  Mrs. 
O'Brien,"  the  captain's  wife,  "  and  the  rest,  were 
almost  wild  with  joy ;  while  I  was  glad  to  hide  in  my 
berth  the  full  heart  of  sorrow  which  seemed  as  if  it 
must  break.  You  cannot  have  an  idea  of  the  looks  of 
my  poor  William,  who  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  live 
over  the  day." 

Landed  at  length,  "we  were  directed  to  go  op})o- 
site  to  the  window  of  the  capitano's  house,  in  which 
sat  Mrs.  Phihp  Filiccli — compliments  and  kind  looks 
without  number.  A  fence  was  between  us,  but  I  fear 
did  not  hide  my  fatigiies  both  of  soul  and  body.  First 
we  had  cherries  handed,  or  rather  placed  for  us;  for 
after  we  had  touclied  them  they  could  not  go  back  to 
the  house.  At  length  we  were  shown  the  door  we 
were  to  enter — No.  6,  up  twenty  stone  steps — a  roou: 
with  high  arched  eeilings,  brick  floor,  and  naked  walls. 
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The  capitano  sent  three  warm  eg-gs,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  some  slices  of  bread. 

^^  William's  mattrass  was  soon  spread,  and  he  upon 
it ;  he  could  not  touch  wine  or  eg-gs.  Our  little  syrups, 
currant-jelly,  drinks,  &c.  which  he  must  have  every 
half-hour  on  board  ship, — where  were  they?  I  hac 
heard  the  lazaretto  was  the  very  place  for  comfort  for 
the  sick,  and  broug-ht  nothing*  j  soon  foiuid  there  was  a 
little  closet,  in  which  my  knees  found  rest ;  and  after 
emptying-  my  heart  and^  washing-  the  bricks  with  my 
tears,  returned  to  my  poor  William,  and  found  him 
and  Anna  both  in  want  of  a  preacher.  Dear  g-irl, 
she  soon  found  a  rope  that  had  tied  her  box,  and  beg-an 
jumping'  away  to  warm  herself;  for  the  coldness  of  the 
walls  and  bricks  made  us  shiver.  At  sunset,  dinner 
came  from  the  kind  Filicchis,  and  other  necessaries; 
we  went  to  the  grate  ag-ain  to  see  them.  And  now,  on 
the  ship  mattrasses  spread  on  this  cool  floor,  William  and 
Anna  are  sound  asleep ;  and  I  trust  that  God,  who  has 
g:iven  him  strength  to  go  through  a  day  of  such  exer- 
tion, will  carry  us  on.  He  is  our  all  indeed.  My  eyes 
smart  so  much  with  crying,  wind,  and  fatig-ue,  that  I 
must  close  them  and  lift  up  my  heart;  sleep  won't 
come  very  easily.  If  you  had  seen  little  Anna's  arms 
clasped  around  my  neck  at  her  prayers,  while  the  tears 
rolled  a  stream,  how  you  would  love  her !  I  read  her 
to  sleep  with  pieces  of  trust  in  God;  she  said, '  Mamma, 
if  papa  should  die  here — but  G  od  will  be  with  us.'  God  is 
with  us;  and  if  sufferings  abound  in  us,  His  consolations 
also  greatly  abound,  and  far  exceed  our  utterance,  it 
the  wind  (for  it  is  said  there  never  were  such  storms  at 
this  season)  that  now  almost  piits  out  my  light,  and 
blows  on  my  William  through  every  crevice,  and  over 
our  chimney  like  loud  thunder,  could  come  from  any  but 
His  command ;  or  if  the  circumstances  that  have  placed 
us  in  so  forlorn  a  situation  were  not  guided  by  His 
liand,  miserable  indeed  would  be  our  case.  Within  this 
hour  W.  has  had  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  so  as  to  bring 
up  blood;  wliich  agitates  and  distresses  him  through  alJ 
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his  endeavours  to  hide  it.  What  shall  we  say  'i*  This 
is  the  hour  of  trial  j  the  Lord  support  and  streng'thea 
us  in  it.  Retrospections  brin^  angiiish ;  ^  press  for- 
wards towards  the  mark  and  prize.'  " 

"  20thj  Sunday  mm'ning.  The  matin-hells  awakened 
my  soul  to  its  most  painful  regrets,  and  filled  it  with 
an  a^ony  of  sorrow,  which  could  not  at  first  find  relief 
even  m  prayer.  In  the  little  closet,  from  whence  there 
is  a  view  of  the  open  sea,  and  the  beating-s  of  the  waves 
ag-ainstthe  hig-h  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  tliis  prison,  which 
throws  them  violently  back,  and  raises  the  white  foam 
as  hig'h  as  its  walls,  I  first  came  to  my  senses,  and  re- 
flected that  I  was  offending-  my  only  Friend  and  Re- 
source in  my  misery,  and  voluntarily  sliutting  from  my 
sold  the  only  consolation  it  could  receive.  Pleading  for 
mercy  and  stren^h  broug-ht  peace,  and  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  I  asked  William  what  we  should  do  for 
breakfast;  the  doors  were  unbarred,  and  a  bottle  of 
milk  let  down  in  the  entrance  of  the  room — poor  Philip 
fearing-  to  como  too  near.  Little  Anna  and  ^Villiam 
ate  it  with  bread,  and  I  walked  the  floor  with  a  crust 
and  a  g-lass  of  wine.  Wilham  could  not  sit  up,  his 
ague  came  on,  and  with  it  my  soul's  agony;  my  husband 
on  the  cold  bricks  without  fire,  shivering  and  gToaning", 
lifting  his  dim  and  sorrowftd  eyes  with  a  fixed  gaze  in 
my  face,  while  his  tears  ran  on  his  pillow,  witbou.t  one 
word.  Anna  rubbed  one  hand,  I  the  other,  till  his 
fever  came  on.  The  capitano  brought  us  news  that 
our  time  was  lessened  five  days;  told  me  to  be  satisfieti 
with  the  dispensations  of  God,  &c.)  and  was  answered 
oy  such  a  succession  of  sobs,  that  he  S3on  departed. 
Mr.  Filicchi  now  came  to  comfort  my  William,  and 
when  he  went  away,  we  said  as  much  of  our  Church-ser- 
vice as  William  could  go  tliroug-h.  I  then  was  obliged 
to  lay  my  head  down.  *  *  *  After  prayers,  read 
my  little  book  of  sermons,  and  became  far  nore  bappy 
than  I  had  been  wretched. 

"  Monday.  Awoke  with  the  same  rest  and  comfi-trt 
with  which  I  had  lain   down,  gave   my  Willians  his 
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warm  milk,  andbeg-an  to  consider  our  situation — tlioug-ii 
so  unfavouiaMe  to  his  complaint — as  one  of  the  steps  in 
the  dispensations  of  that  Almighty  will  which  could 
alone  choose  right  for  us ;  and  therefore  set  Anna  to 
work^  and  myself  to  the  dear  Scriptures  as  usual ;  lying 
close  behind  the  poor  shiverei-,  to  keep  him  from  the 
ague.  Our  cajntano  came  witli  his  guards,  and  put  up 
a  very  neat  bed  and  curtains  sent  by  Filicchi;  and  fixed 
the  benches  on  which  Anna  and  I  were  to  lie." 

From  the  Messieurs  Filicchi  Mrs.  Seton  received 
every  possible  alleviation  in  her  desolate  and  sorrowful 
imprisonment ;  for  such  the  time  of  quarantine  literally 
was.  The  notices  in  her  journal  at  this  time  are  most 
deeply  interesting.  She  saw  her  husband,  "  who  left 
his  all  to  seek  a  milder  climate,  confined  in  this  place 
of  high  and  damp"  walls;  exposed  to  cold  and  wind, 
which  penetrates  to  the  very  bones;  without  fire,  except 
the  kitchen  charcoal,  wliich  oppresses  his  breast  so  much 
as  nearly  to  convulse  him ;"  and  yet  her  confidence  in 
God  was  so  unshaken,  her  resignation  to  His  will  so 
complete,  that,  far  from  murnmring,  most  of  her  ex- 
pressions are  those  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  "  Little 
mllets  of  paper  pasted  on  the  doors  mark  how  many 
davs  different  persons  have  stayed ;  and  the  shutter  is 
all  over  notched  10,  20,  30,  40  days.  I  do  not  mark 
ours,  trusting  they  are  marked  above.  He  only  knows 
Ijest." 

"  A  day  of  bodily  pain,  but  peace  with  God." 

^^  Anna  and  I  sung  Advent  hymns  with  a  low  voice. 
After  all  were  asleep,  I  said  our  church  service  alone. 
William  had  not  been  able  in  the  day.  Found  heavenly 
consolations,  forgot  prisons,  bolts,  and  sorrows;  and 
would  have  rejoiced  to  have  sung  with  St.  Paul  and 
Silas." 

"  I  find  my  present  opportunity  a  treasure ;  and  my 
confinement  of  body  a  liberty  of  soul,  which  I  may 
never  again  enjoy  whilst  they  are  united." 

"  So  you  see,  as  you  know,  W'ith  God  for  our  por- 
l-jon,  there  is   no  prison  in  high  walls  and  bolts;  no 
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sorrow  in  tlie  soul  tliat  waits  on  Him,  thoug-li  beset 
with  present  pains  and  g-loomj  prospects.  For  tJiis 
freedom  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful,  as  in  my 
William's  case  it  keeps  alive  what  in  his  weak  state  of 
body  would  naturally  fail ;  and  often  when  he  hears  me 
lepeat  the  psalms  of  triumph  in  God,  and  read  of  St. 
Paul's  faith  in  Christ  with  my  whole  soul,  it  so  enlivens 
his  spirit  that  he  makes  them  also  his  own,  and  all  his 
sorro  \  s  are  turned  into  joy.  Oh,  well  may  I  love  God, 
well  may  my  whole  soul  strive  to  please  Him ;  for  what 
but  the  pen  of  an  angel  can  ever  express  what  He  has 
done,  and  is  ever  doing  for  me !  While  I  live,  while  I 
have  my  being-,  in  time  and  through  eternity,  let  me 
sing  praises  to  my  God." 

"Alone!  alone?  recal  the  word— my  Bible,  com 
mentaries,  Kempis — visible  and  continual  enjoyment — 
when  I  cannot  get  hours,  I  take  minutes.  *  Invisible ! 
Oh,  the  company  is  numberless.  Sometimes  I  feel  so 
assured  that  the  guardian-angel  is  immediately  present, 
that  I  look  from  my  book,  and  can  hardly  be  persuaded 
I  was  not  touched.  ^  Poor  soul !'  John  Henry  Hobart* 
would  say,  *she  will  lose  her  reason  in  that  prison.' 
But  the  enjoyments  only  -ome  when  all  is  quiet,  and 
I  have  passed  an  hour  or  tWv.  with  king  David  or  the 
prophet  Isaiali.  These  hours,  I  often  think,  I  shall 
hereafter  esteem  the  most  precious  of  my  life." 

In  this  blessed  state  of  union  witli  &od's  will  Mrs. 
Seton  stedfastly  persevered;  and  was  able  to  nurse  her 
dying  husband  day  and  night  with  the  most  heroic 
fortitude  and  patience.  She  little  expected  he  could 
linger  through  the  period  of  quarantine,  and  sometimes 
even  "  kissed  his  pale  face  to  see  if  it  was  cold ;"  but  her 
faith  never  failed.  "  The  dampness  about  us,"  she 
w^rites  within  six  days  of  leaving  the  lazaretto,  "  woidd 
be  thought  dangerous  for  a  person  in  health ;  and  my 

*  Mr,  Hobart,  then  a  minister  of  the  Episcopalian  Church, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  New  York,  was  a  man  of  sino-ular 
talent  and  influeiice,  and  the  friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  Mrs, 
Seton  at  that  tijae. 
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William's  sufft  rings — oh  !  well  T  kiiow  that  God  ia 
above.  Capitano,  you  need  not  always  pomt  your  silent 
look  and  finger  there ;  if  I  thought  our  condition  the 
proviaence  of  men,  instead  of  the  \^  eeping  Magdalen, 
as  you  so  graciously  call  me,  you  would  find  me  a 
Koness,  willing  to  burn  your  lazaretto  about  your  ears^ 
ii"  it  was  possible,  that  I  might  carry  oif  my  poor  pri- 
soner to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven  in  some  more  reason- 
able place.  To  keep  a  poor  soul,  who  comes  to  your 
country  for  his  life,  thirty  days  shut  up  in  damp  walls, 
with  smoke,  and  wind  from  all  quarters,  blowing  even  the 
curtains  round  his  bed  (and  his  bones  almost  through) ; 
and  he  the  shadow  of  death,  trembling  if  he  only 
stands  a  few  minutes!  He  is  to  go  to  Pisa  for  his 
health ;  this  day  his  prospects  are  very  far  from  Pisa ; 
but,  ah,  my  heavenly  Father!  I  learn  that  these  con- 
tradictory events  are  permitted  and  guided  by  Thy 
wisdom,  which  only  is  light !  We  are  in  darkness,  and 
must  be  thankful  that  our  knowledge  is  not  wanted  to 
perfect  Thy  work ;  and  also  keep  in  mind  that  infinite 
mercy,  which,  in  permitting  the  sufi^erings  of  the  perish- 
ing body,  has  provided  for  our  souls  so  large  an  oppor- 
tunii*-,y  of  comfort  and  nourishment  for  an  eternal  life ; 
where  we  shall  assuredly  find  that  all  things  have 
worked  together  for  our  good,  for  our  sure  trust  is  in 
Thee." 

After  a  few  more  "  melancholy  days  of  combat  with 
nature's  weakness,  and  the  courage  of  hope  which  pic- 
tured our  removal  from  the  lazaretto  to  Pisa,"  Mi*s, 
Seton  was  at  length  permitted  to  leave  the  inhospitabi<3 
walls  which  had  sheltered  her  since  her  arrival  in  Italy, 
and  with  her  husband  and  little  girl  was  conveyed  in 
Mr.  Filicchi's  carriage  to  Pisa ;  though  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Seton  would  reach  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney alive.  In  fact,  he  only  fingered  a  week  more, 
during  which  time  his  sufi-i rings  were  so  great  that  his 
constant  prayer  was  for  "  pardon  and  release ;"  and  on 
the  27lh  of  Deccml^er,  1803,  Mrs.  Seton  became  a 
widow  amongst  strangers  and  in  a  foreign  laud 
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Yet,  so  far  from  being*  overwheJraed  by  her  situa/- 
tion,  it  seemed  as  if  her  streng-th  and  conrag-e  rose  with 
the  trial.  She  writer,  after  herself  performing-  the  last 
duties  to  her  deceased  husband,  "  I  felt  that  I  had  done 
all — all  that  tenderest  love  and  duty  could  do.  My 
head  had  not  rested  for  a  week ;  three  days  and  nig-hts 
the  fatigue  had  been  incessant,  and  one  meal  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  still  I  must  work,  dress,  pack  up,  and  in 
one  hour  be  in  Mr.  Filiccln's  carriag-e,  and  ride  fifteen 
miles  to  Leghorn.  Carlton  and  our  old  Loals  staj^ed  to 
watch,  and  my  William  was  brought  in  the  afternoon, 
and  deposited  in  the  hou  e  appointed,  in  the  Protestant 
burial-g*round.  Oh,  what  a  day!  close  his  eyes,  lay 
him  out,  ride  a  journey,  be  obliged  to  see  a  dozen  peo- 
ple in  my  room  till  night,  and  at  night  crowded  with 
the  whole  sense  of  my  situation.  0]i,  my  Father  and 
my  God!  *  *  *  In  all  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  mercy  and  consoling  presence  of  my  dear 
Lord;  for  no  mortal  strength  could  support  what  I  ex- 
perienced." 

After  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Seton's  character  which 
we  derive  from  these  passages  of  her  private  journal 
and  letters,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
from  the  very  first  she  had  made  a  most  favourable 
impression  upon  all  who  saw  her  attending  her  dying 
husband,  and  enduring  the  peculiar  trials  of  those  first 
few  weeks  in  the  lazaretto;  but  when,  from  the  fear 
of  contagion  in  others,  she  herself  undertook  to  lay  out 
the  corpse,  those  around  her  cried  out  with  admiration, 
"  If  she  were  not  a  heretic,  she  would  be  a  saint." 

The  widow  and  her  daughter  were  now  received  like 
dear  relations  into  the  house  of  the  Messieurs  Filicchi, 
whose  names  have  been  already  mentioned  as  early 
friends  of  her  husband.  These  gentlemen  were  mer- 
chants of  the  highest  standing;  and  besides  being  de- 
vout and  fervent  Chi^istians,  were  men  of  enlightened 
and  talented  minds.  The  elder  brother,  Mr.  PhiliD 
Filicchi,  was  honoured  by  the  special  confidence  of  tlw 
^rand  Duke  ni  Tuscany 
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Every  thing*  was  done  by  tliese  g-enerous  f.*iends  to 
divert  and  restore  I^Irs.  Seton's  siiifering-  spirit;  and  a 
visit  was  made  to  Florence/that  she  mig-ht  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing-  some  of  the  charms  of  Italy  before 
returning  to  her  family  in  America.  The  churches 
and  the  sacred  painting's  seem  alone  to  have  impressed 
lier  during-  this  visit.  Of  the  picture  of  the  Descent 
irom  the  Cross  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  she  says,  "It  en- 
gTtg"ed  my  whole  soul;  Mary  at  the  foot  of  it  ex- 
pressed well  that  the  iron  had  entered  into  hers ;  and 
the  shades  of  death  over  lier  agonised  countenance  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  tlie  heavenly  peace  of  the  dear 
Redeemer,  that  it  seemed  as  if  His  pains  had  fallen  on 
her." 

It  will  be  easily  conceived,  from  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Seton's  friends,  and  from  her  own  lively  and  im- 
pressionable mind,  that  some  pains  were  taken  during 
her  sliort  stay  amongst  them  to  enlighten  her  on  the 
subject  of  tlie  Catholic  faith.  Mr.  Filicchi  once  re- 
marking that  there  was  but  one  true  religion,  and  with- 
out a  rigiit  faith  no  one  could  be  acceptable  to  God, 
Mrs.  Seton  replied,  "  Oh,  sir !  if  there  is  but  one  faith, 
and  nobody  pleases  God  without  it,  where  are  all  the 
good  people  who  die  out  of  it?"  "I  don't  know," 
answered  her  friend ;  "  that  depends  on  what  light  of 
faith  they  have  received ;  but  I  know  where  people  go 
who  can  know  the  riffJit  faith,  iftheyj^^'^y  and  inquire 
for  it,  and  yet  do  neither J^  "  That  is  to  say,  sir,  you 
want  me  to  pray  and  inquire,  and  be  of  your  faith!" 
said  Mrs.  Seton,  laughing.  "Pray  and  inquire,"  he 
added  ;  "that  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi  also  wrote  to  her  whilst  at 
Florence,  urging  this  important  subject  upon  her  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  Your  dear  William  was  the  early 
fi  lend  of  my  youth  ;  you  are  now  com.e  in  his  room  ; 
your  soul  is  even  dearer  xo  Antonio,  and  will  be  so  for 
ever.  May  the  good  Almighty  God  enlighten  your 
and  strengthen  your  heart,  to  see  and  follow  in 
the  sweet,  true  way  to  the  eternal  blessings. 
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J  shall  call  for  yon.  I  must  meet  yoii  in  Paradise,  il 
it  is  decreed  that  the  vast  plains  of  the  ocean  shall 
soon  be  betwixt  ns.  Don't  discontinue,  in  the  mean- 
while, to  pray  :  to  knock  at  the  door."  They  also  put 
books  in  her  hands,  and  introduced  to  her  a  learned 
priest.  For  a  while  Mrs.  Seton  had  no  misg-iving-s 
respecting*  the  soundness  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
^vrites  as  follows  to  a  friend  at  home :  "  I  am  hard 
pushed  by  these  charitable  Romans,  who  wish  that  so 
much  g-oodness  should  be  improved  by  a  conversion; 
which,  to  effect,  they  have  now  taken  the  trouljJe  to 
bring-  me  their  best -informed  priest,  Abbe  Plunkett, 
who  is  an  Irishman ;  but  they  find  me  so  willing-  to 
hear  their  enlightened  conversation,  that  consequently,  as 
learned  people  like  to  hear  themselves  best,  I  have  but 
httle  to  say,  and  as  yet  keep  friends  with  all,  as  the 
best  comment  on  my  profession."  But  it  was  impos- 
sible that,  with  such  edifying-  examples  before  her  eyes, 
and  such  able  arguments  addressed  to  her  understand- 
ing-, she  shf'uld  not  at  last  begin  to  doubt  her  perfect 
security :  n  :id  with  the  first  misgiving-  arose  a  fervent 
prayer  to  God  that,  if  not  yet  in  the  right  way,  she 
might  be  ;?,Taciously  led  into  it.  This  became  her  daily 
petition ;  tiot  need  it  be  told  how  surely,  in  answer  to 
this  heartfelt  and  humble  jn^ayer,  she  was  graduall} 
impressed  by  the  truths  of  Catholicity,  and  yielded  up 
her  soui  to  this  Divine  influence  long  before  she  was 
conscious  that  she  had  swerved  from  Protestant  belief. 
Having  once  ciccompanied  her  friends  to  hear  Mass  in 
the  church  of  Montenero,  a  young  Englishman  who  was 
present  observed  to  her  at  the  very  moment  of  the  ele- 
vation, "This  is  what  they  call  their  Real  Presence!" 
<<  My  very  heart,"  says  Mrs.  Seton,  "  trembled  with 
pain  and  sorrow  for  his  unfeeling-  interruption  of  their 
sacred  adoration ;  for  all  around  was  dead  silence,  and 
many  were  prostrated.  Involuntarily  I  bent  from  him 
to  the  pavement,  and  thought  secretly  on  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  with  starting  tears,  'They  discer  n.  not  the  Lord's 
Body;'  and  the  next  thought  was»  how  sliould  they  eat 
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and  drink  tlieir  own  damnation  for  not  discemit^  It,  A 

indeed  It  is  not  there  ?" 

Mrs.  Seton,  iiowever,  was  not  yet  convinced  of  the 
claims  of  the  CathoUc  Church  upon  her  obedience  ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1804,  she  re-embarked  witli  her 
daug'hter  Anna  for  their  native  country ;  but  a  storm 
driving-  back  the  vessel,  and  the  child  being  suddenly 
attacked  by  scarlet  fever,  they  were  once  more  wel- 
comed to  the  hospitable  house  of  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi, 
and  pressed  to  remain  there  until  they  should  ag-ain  be 
able  to  take  their  departure.  After  Anna  had  recovered, 
her  mother  was  seized  by  the  same  illness ;  and  during 
all  this  time  the  most  affectionate  care  was  lavished 
upon  them  by  their  Italian  friends.  '^  Oh,  the  patience," 
exclaims  Mrs.  Seton,  "  and  more  than  human  kindness 
of  these  dear  Filicchis  for  us !  you  would  say  it  was  our 
Saviour  Himself  they  received  in  His  poor  and  sick 
strangeis." 

Thus  brought  again  within  the  influence  of  Catholic 
piety  and  charity,  Mrs.  Seton  availed  herself  of  every 
opportunity  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  that  faith  which  brought  forth  such  pleasant 
fruits;  and  every  day  felt  herself  more  powerfully  drawn 
towards  it.  "  How  happy  we  shoidd  be,"  she  writes  to 
a  friend,  "  if  we  believed  what  these  dear  souls  believe — 
that  they  possess  God  in  the  Sacrament,  and  that  He 
remains  in  their  churches,  and  is  carried  to  them  when 
they  are  sick !  When  they  carry  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment under  my  window,  while  I  feel  the  ftdl  loneliness 
and  sadness  of  my  case,  I  cannot  stop  my  tears  at  the 
thought.  ]My  God,  how  happy  I  should  l)e,  now  s'  far 
away  from  all  so  dear,  if  I  could  find  You  in  the  church 
as  tiiey  do  (for  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  very  house  of 
Mr.  Filicchi).  How  many  things  I  would  say  to  You 
of  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,  and  the  sins  of  my  life!  The 
other  day,  in  a  moment  of  excessive  distress,  I  fell  on 
my  knees,  without  thinking,  when  the  Blessed  Saci-a- 
ment  passed  by,  and  cried  in  an  agony  to  (iod  to  Mess 
vne,  il'He  was  there;  that  my  whole  soul  desi  ed  only 
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Him.  A  little  prayer-book  of  Mr,  Filicchi's  xvas  on  tlie 
table,  and  I  opened  a  little  prayer  of  St.  B»'i  nmtd  to  tho 
Blessed  Virgin,  beg-g'ing-  her  to  be  oiii'  Moiiier ;  and  I 
said  it  to  her  with  such  a  certainty  that  God  would  re- 
fuse nothing*  to  His  Mother,  and  that  she  coidd  not  help 
pitying'  and  loving-  the  poor  soids  He  died  for,  that  I 
felt  really  I  had  a  mother ;  which  you  know  my  foolish 
heart  so  often  lamented  in  early  days.  From  the  first 
remembrance  of  infancy,  I  have  always  looked,  in  all  the 
plays  of  childhood  and  wildness  of  youth,  to  the  clouds 
for  my  mother;  and  at  that  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  I  had  found  more  than  her,  even  in  tenderness  and 
pity  of  a  mother.  So  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  on  her 
heart." 

At  another  time,  writing  to  the  same  relation,  she 
thus  shows  the  gradual  advance  of  her  mind  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth :  "  This  evening,  standing  by  the  win- 
dow, the  moon  shining  full  on  Filicchi's  countenance,  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  showed  me  how  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Dearest  Rebecca,  I  was  cold  with 
the  awiid  impression  the  first  making  of  it  gave  me. 
The  sign  of  the  cross  of  Christ  on  me!  Deeper  thoughts 
came  with  it  of  I  know  not  what  earnest  desires  to  be 
closely  imited  with  Him  who  died  on  it — of  that  last 
day  when  He  is  to  bear  it  in  triumph,  *  *  *  AH  the 
Catholic  religion  is  full  of  these  meanings,  which  in- 
terest me  so.  Why,  Rebecca,  they  beheve  all  we  do  and 
suffer,  if  we  offer  it  for  our  sins,  serves  to  expiate  them. 
You  may  remember,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Hobart  what  was 
meant  by  fasting  in  our  prayer-book,  as  I  found  myself 
on  Ash- Wednesday  morning  saying  so  foolishly  to  &od, 
*  I  turr  to  You  in  fasting,  weeping,  and  mourning,'  and 
I  had  come  to  church  with  a  hearty  breakfast  of  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  coffee,  and  full  of  life  and  spirits,  with 
little  thought  of  my  sins  ;  you  may  remember  what  he 
said  about  its  being  old  customs,  &c.  Well,  the  dear 
Mrs.  Filicclii  I  am  with  never  eats,  this  season  of  Lent, 
till  niter  the  clock  strikes  three.  Then  the  family  as- 
eemble,  and  she  says  she  offers  her  weaknesg  and  pain  of 
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fasting  for  her  sins,  united  with  lier  Saviour's  sufferings. 
I  like  that  very  much ;  but  what  I  like  better,  dearest 
Rebecca, — only  think  what  a  comfort,  they  g-o  to  Mass 
here  every  morning-.  Ah !  how  often  you  and  I  used  to 
give  the  sigh,  and  you  would  press  your  arm  in  mine 
of  a  Sunday  morning,  and  say,  '■  no  more  until  next  Sun- 
day,' as  we  turned  from  the  church-door,  which  closed 
upon  us  (unless  a  prayer-day  was  given  out  in  the  week). 
Well,  here  they  go  to  church  at  four  every  morning  if 
they  please.  And  you  know  how  we  were  laughed  at 
for  running  from  one  church  to  another  on  Sacrament 
Sundays,  that  we  might  receive  as  often  as  v/e  could  ; 
well,  here  ])eople  that  love  God,  and  lead  a  regular  life, 
can  go  (though  many  do  not  do  it,  yet  they  can  g'o) 
every  day.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  any  one  can  have 
any  trouble  in  this  world,  who  believes  all  these  deai 
souls  believe.  If  I  don't  believe  it,  it  shall  not  be  foi 
want  of  praying.  Why,  they  must  be  as  ha[)py  as 
angels,  almost." 

"  Such,"  adds  her  biographer,  "  was  the  lofty  and 
just  ap])reciation  which  Mrs.  Seton  formed  of  Catholic 
truth ;"  and,  we  may  add,  would  that  all  Catholics  set 
as  high  a  value  upon  these  blessed  privileges  of  their 
inheritance  as  did  this  good  soul,  to  whom  as  yet  they 
had  not  been  given ! 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  stay  in  Leghorn,  Mrs. 
Seton  frequently  visited  the  sacred  places,  and,  joining 
with  devotion  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  would  pour 
forth  her  soul  in  prayer.  Indeed,  had  not  her  retum 
to  America  been  hastened  as  much  as  jiossible  throug'h 
her  anxiety  to  rejoin  her  bereaved  family  at  home, 
she  would  probably  have  renounced  Pi'otestantism  before 
leaving  Italy.  However,  the  delay,  although  it  en- 
tailed severe  mental  conflict  and  suffering  for  nearly  a 
year  afterwards,  served  only  to  prove  still  more  tri- 
umphantly the  power  of  the  faith  she  had  reoeived, 
and  her  own  fidelit)-  to  the  ^-aros  bestowed. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

Leaving  with  tears  the  grave  of  her  heloved  husband, 
shb  set  forth  at  lengih  on  the  8th  of  April,  with  a  heart 
yeyrning  with  desire  after  her  children  at  home.  Mr 
Anthony  Filicchi,  who  had  long'  been  wishing-  for  mat- 
ters of  business  to  visit  America,  was  decided  by  Mrs. 
Seton's  lonely  situation  to  accompany  her  on  the  voyag-e. 
This  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  her ;  for  the  friendship 
between  them  was  of  no  common  order.  "  The  8th  ot 
April,"  she  writes  in  her  journal,  "  at  half-past  four  in 
the  morning',  my  dearest  brother  came  to  my  room  to 
awaken  my  soul  to  all  its  dearest  hopes  ana  expecta- 
tions. The  heaven  was  bright  with  stars,  the  wind 
fair,  and  the  Pianingo's  signal  expected  to  call  us  on 
board ;  meanwhile  the  tolling  of  the  bell  called  us  to 
Mass,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  prostrate  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Oh,  my  soul,  how  solemn  was  that 
offering — for  a  blessing  on  our  voyage — for  my  dear 
ones,  my  sisters,  and  all  so  dear  to  me — and,  more  than 
all,  for  the  souls  of  my  dear  husband  and  father ;  ear- 
nestly our  desires  ascended  with  the  blessed  Sacrifice, 
that  they  might  find  acceptance  through  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  us  ;  earnestly  we  desired  to  be  united 
with  Him,  and  would  gladly  encounter  all  the  sorrows 
before  us  to  be  partakers  of  that  Blessed  Body  and 
Blood  !  Oh,  my  God,  pity  and  spare  me !  *  *  * 
FiHcchi's  last  blessing  to  me  was  as  his  wliole  conduct 
had  been, — that  of  the  truest  friend.  Oh,  Filicchi,  you 
shall  not  witness  against  me.  May  God  bless  you  for 
ever ;  and  may  you  shine  as  the  ^  stars  in  glory,"  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me.  *  *  *  Slost  dear 
Seton,  where  are  you  now  ?  I  lose  sight  of  the  shore 
that  contains  your  dear  ashes,  and  your  soul  is  in  that 
/egion  of  immensity  where  I  cannot  find  j^ou.  My 
Father  and  my  God  !  And  yet  I  must  always  love  to 
retrospect  1  hy  wonderful  dispensations:  to  be  sent  so 
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many  thousand  miles  on  so  hopeless  ai  errand ;  to  be 
constantly  supported  and  accompanied  hy  Thy  consolhij> 
mercy,  through  scenes  of  trial  which  nature  alone  must 
have  sunk  under;  to  be  broug-ht  to  the  lii^'ht  of  Thy 
truth,  notwithstanding  every  affection  of  my  heart  and 
power  of  my  will  was  opposed  to  it ;  to  be  succoured 
'dud  cherished  by  the  tenderest  friendship,  while  sepa- 
rtiU}d  and  far  from  those  that  I  loved.  My  Father  and 
my  God,  while  I  live,  let  me  praise :  while  I  have  my 
being-,  let  me  serve  and  adore  Thee." 

During-  the  voyag-e,  which  lasted  fifty-six  days,  Mrs. 
Setou  employed  her  time  in  uniting"  as  far  as  possible 
witli  Mr.  A.  Filicchi  in  the  observances  of  the  Church,  in 
reading'  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  and  in  acquainting'  her- 
self still  further  with  Catholic  doctrine  by  frequent  con- 
versation with  her  friend.  She  had  need  of  strength  for 
the  storm  of  op}X)sition  that  awaited  her;  and  her 
heart  sank,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  joyful  anticipations 
ax,  returning'  home,  at  the  separation  that  her  relig-ious 
convictions  would  bring*  about  between  herself  and  her 
hitherto  deeply  reverenced  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ho- 
bart.  She  says  in  her  journal,  looking*  forward  to  this, 
•'  Still,  if  you  will  not  be  my  brother,  if  your  dear  friend- 
ship and  esteem  must  be  the  price  of  my  fidelity  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  I  cannot  doubt  the  mercy  of 
God,  who,  by  depriving*  me  of  my  dearest  tie  on  earth, 
will  certainly  draw  me  nearer  to  Him ;  and  this  I  feel 
confidently  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the 
truth  of  His  promise,  which  can  never  fail." 

Mrs.  Seton  had  the  happiness  of  finding'  all  her  little 
ones  in  perfect  health ;  but  a  severe  trial  awaited  her  in 
the  death  of  Miss  Rebecca  Seton,  her  sister-in-law  and 
most  dear  companion  and  friend,  who  only  survived  a  few 
weeks  after  their  re-miion.  In  losing*  her,  Mrs.  Seton 
seemed  to  lose  the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  her  religi- 
ous life  as  a  Protestant.  Father,  husband,  friend,  and 
worldly  prosperity,  had  now  shifted  from  her  one  by  one; 
buc  the  death  of  this  friend,  the  cherished  companion  oif 
all  her  visits  of  charity  and  devotion,  of  her  prayers  and 
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reading's,  and  the  sympatliising'  recipient  of  her  heart' = 
most  inward  aspirations  after  God,  must  have  broken 
the  bond  that  was  most  hkely  to  have  held  her  soul 
ensnared  to  all  its  old  associations  and  prejudices.  Mrs. 
Seton  thus  speaks  of  her  sister-in-law:  '^  She  who  had 
b(;en  the  dear  companion  of  all  the  pains  and  all  the 
comforts,  of  songs  of  praise  and  notes  of  sorrow,  the 
dear,  faithfid,  tender  friend  of  my  soul  throug-h  every 
varied  scene  of  many  years  of  trial,  gone ;  only  the 
shadow  remaining,  and  that  in  a  few  days  must  pass 
away  !  The  hour  of  plenty  and  comfort,  the  society  of 
sisters  united  by  prayers  and  Divine  affections,  the  even- 
ing- hymns,  the  daily  readings,  the  sweet  contempla- 
tions, the  service  ofholydays  together,  the  kiss  of  peace, 
the  widows'  visits, — all,  all  gone  for  ever !  And  is 
poverty  and  sorrow  the  only  exchange  ?  My  husband, 
my  sister,  my  home,  my  comforts — poverty  and  sorrow. 
Well,  with  God's  blessing,  you  too  shall  be  changed 
into  dearest  friends.  To  the  world  you  show  your  out- 
ward garments ;  but  through  them  you  discover  to  my 
soul  the  palm  of  victory,  the  triumph  of  faith,  and  the 
sweet  footsteps  of  my  Redeemer,  leading  direct  to  His 
kingdom ;  then  let  me  gently  meet  you,  be  received  in 
your  bosom,  and  be  daily  conducted  by  your  counsels 
tlirough  the  remainder  of  my  destined  journey.  I  know 
that  many  Divine  graces  accompany  your  faith,  and 
change  the  stings  of  penance  for  ease  of  conscience, 
and  the  solitude  of  the  desert  for  the  society  of  angels.'* 
Mrs.  Seton,  being  thus  fully  engaged  with  her  dying 
sister  immediately  on  her  return  from  Italy,  could  not 
help  contrasting  painftdly  the  difference  between  the 
death-bed  of  a  Protestant  and  one  who  is  fortified  by 
all  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  Yet,  after  the  trial 
was  over,  her  mind  became  unutterably  harassed  by 
doubts  and  temptations  respecting-  ber  friture  religious 
profession.  On  leaving  Leghorn,  she  had  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Filicchi  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  then  Catholic  Bishop  o^ 
Baltimore ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  letter  was  m  t  at  once 
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delivered ;  and,  following-  the  well-meant  advice  of  Mr. 
Filicchi  to  acquaint  her  pastor  and  friends  with  he? 
change  of  principles,  such  a  storm  of  opposition  cam(? 
down  upon  her,  that  for  a  long-  time  lier  mind  was 
divided  and  bewildered,  and  tempted  to  stnij  buck 
altogether  from  the  newlj-found  path  of  truth.  Mr. 
Hobart,  in  particular,  whose  talents  and  religious  zeal 
were  very  great,  and  for  whom  her  own  gi-eat  parti- 
ality pleaded  strongly,  left  no  argument  untried  tlint 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  And 
though  constant  personal  communication  with  Mr. 
Anthony  Filicchi  at  New  York,  and  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  his  brother  at  Leghorn,  kept  up 
the  warfare  on  the  other  side,  yet  for  many  montlis 
she  could  not  see  her  way  clearly  to  renounce  for  ever 
the  creed  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up.  But, 
accustomed  as  she  was  almost  incessantly  to  lay  every 
trouble  before  God  and  implore  His  Divine  guidance, 
the  germ  of  faith  could  not  be  stifled  within  her ;  and 
perhaps  it  became  only  more  firmly  rooted  during 
this  time  of  suffering.  The  brothers  Filicchi  were  un 
wearied  in  teaching*,  counselling,  and  confirming  hei 
wavering*  mind.  The  letters  of  Philip,  in  particular,  are 
models  of  wisdom,  piety,  and  charity;  and  as  the  letters 
of  a  layman  engaged  in  active  mercantile  pursuits,  they 
bear  the  marks  of  no  common  attainments.  He  much 
regretted  that  Mrs.  Seton  had  not  entered  the  Catholic 
Church  whilst  in  Italy,  and  under  the  fidl  force  of  con- 
victions. However,  though  unable  to  act  decidedly, 
Mrs.  Seton's  mind  seemed  still  more  unable  to  let  go 
the  truths  it  had  already  embraced.  She  thus  describes 
her  own  sing-ular  state :  "  On  arriving  at  home  (from 
Italy)  I  was  assailed  on  the  subject  of  religion  by  the 
clergy,  who  talked  of  antichrist,  idolatry,  and  urged 
objections  in  torrents;  which,  though  not  capable  of 
changing  the  opinions  I  had  adopted,  have  terrified  me 
enough  to  keep  me  in  a  state  uf  hesitation ;  and  I  am 
thus  in  the  hands  of  God,  praying  night  and  day  for 
His  Divine  liglit,  wiiich  cyn  alone  direct  me  aright.     1 
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instruct  my,  children  in  tlie  Catholic  religion,  without 
taking-  any"  decided  step ;  my  heart  is  in  that  faith,  and 
it  is  my  greatest  comfort  to  station  myself  in  imagina- 
tion in  a  Catholic  Church." 

The  coldness  of  many,  indeed  most  of  her  Protes- 
tant friends,  who  were  scandaUsed  at  her  venturing-  to 
entertain  any  doubts  on  the  subject  of  religion,  was  a 
g-reat  trial  to  her  warm  and  still  bleeding-  heart ;  but 
perhaps  a  still  greater  temptation  for  her  lay  in  the 
affectionate  appeals  continually  made  to  her  by  Mr. 
Hobart, 

The  very  fact  of  being  in  a  state  of  doubt,  of  course, 
made  Mrs.  Seton  a  sort  of  common  prey  for  pi-oselytisers 
of  all  denominations,  which  she  herself  describes  in  a 
lively  manner.  "  I  had,"  she  says,  "  a  most  affection- 
ate note  from  Mr.  Hobart  to-day,  asking-  me  how  I 
could  ever  think  of  leaving-  the  Church  in  which  I  was 
baptised.  But,  though  whatever  he  says  has  the 
weight  of  my  partiality  for  him,  as  well  as  the  respect 
it  seems  to  me  I  could  scarcely  have  for  any  one  else, 
yet  that  question  made  me  smile ;  for  it  is  like  saying 
that  wherever  a  child  is  born,  and  wherever  its  parents 
place  it,  there  it  will  find  the  truth ;  and  he  does  not 
hear  the  droll  invitations  made  me  every  day  since  I 
am  in  my  little  new  home,  and  old  friends  come  to  see 
me  :  for  it  has  already  happened  that  one  of  the  most 
excellent  women  I  ever  knew,  who  is  of  the  Church  ot 
Scotland,  finding  me  unsettled  about  the  great  object 
of  a  true  faith,'  said  to  me  :  '  Oh  do,  dear  soul,  comQ 
and  hear  cm'  J.  Mason,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  us. 
A  little  after  came  one  whom  I  loved  for  the  pures* 
and  most  innocent  manners,  of  the  Society  of  Quakers 
(to  which  I  have  been  always  attached)  5  she  coaxed  me 
too  with  artless  persuasion :  ^  Betsey,  I  tell  thee,  thee 
had  better  come  with  us.'     And  my  faithful  old  fi'iend 

of  the  Anabaptist   meeting,    Mrs.   T ,   says,  wiul; 

tears  in  her  eyes,  ^  Oh,  could  you  be  regenerated ;  could 
you  know  our  experiences,  and  enjoy  v^ith  us  our  hea- 
venly banquet.'     And  my  good  oid  \Ia17,  the  MelAiO 
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distj  ^'oans  and  contemplates,  as  she  calls  it,  over  my 
soul,  so  misled  because  I  hav^  g'ot  no  convictions.  But 
oh,  my  Father  and  my  God  .  all  that  will  not  do  for 
me.  Your  word  is  truth,  and  witliout  contradiction, 
wherever  it  is.  One  faith,  one  hope,  one  baptism,  I 
look  for,  wherever  it  is ;  and  I  often  think  my  sins,  my 
miseries,  hide  the  lig'ht :  yet  I  will  clin^  and  hold  to 
my  God  to  the  last  gasp,  beg-g-ing-  for  that  lig'ht  5  and 
never  change  until  I  find  it." 

Again,  she  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  A.  Filicchi  in  Sep- 
tember :  "  Youi  Antonio  would  not  have  been  well 
pleased  to  see  me  in  St.  Paul's  (Protestant  Episcopal) 
Church  to-day;  but  peace  and  persuasion  about  pro- 
prieties, &c.  over-prevailed :  yet  I  got  in  a  side  pew, 
which  turned  my  face  tov/ards  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  next  street,  and  found  myself  twenty  times  speaking 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  therey  instead  of  looking  at 
the  naked  altar  where  I  was,  or  minding  the  routine  of 
prayers.  Tears  plenty,  and  sig-hs  as  silent  and  deep  as 
when  I  first  entered  your  blessed  Church  of  the  An- 
nunciation in  Florence — all  turning  to  the  one  only 
desire,  to  see  the  way  most  pleasing  to  my  God,  which- 
ever that  way  is.  *  *  *  I  can  only  say,  I  do  long  and 
desire  to  worship  our  God  in  truth ;  and  if  I  had  never 
met  you  Catholics,  and  yet  should  have  read  the  books 
Mr.  Hobart  has  brought  me,  they  would  have  in  them- 
selves brought  a  thousand  uncertainties  and  doubts  to 
my  mind ;  and  these  soften  my  heart  so  much  before 
God,  in  the  certainty  how  much  He  must  pity  me, 
knowing'  as  He  does  the  whole  and  sole  bent  of  my  soul 
is  to  please  Him  only,  and  get  close  to  Him  in  this  life 
and  in  tlie  next,  that  in  the  midnight  hour,  believe  me, 
I  often  look  up  at  the  walls  through  the  tears  and 
distress  that  overpower  me,  expecting  rather  to  see  His 
fin^-^r  writing  on  the  wall  for  my  relief,  than  that  He 
will  forsake  or  abandon  so  poor  a  creature." 

Mrs.  Seton  made  one  final  effort  to  find  comfort  in 
that  form  of  worship  where  slie  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  ;  eek    i>.     "Would  you  1  elieve  if,  A  ma- 
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bilia ;  in  a  desperation  of  heart  I  went  last  Sunday  to 
St.  Georg"e's  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church ;  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  my  soul  were  so  pressing*  that  I 
looked  straight  up  to  God,  and  I  told  Him,  since  I  can- 
nut  see  the  way  to  please  You,  whom  alone  I  wish  t(? 
please,  every  thing  is  indilferent  to  me ;  and  until  You 
do  show  me  the  way  You  mean  me  to  walk  in,  1  will 
trudge  on  in  the  path  You  suffered  me  to  he  horn  in, 
and  go  even  to  the  very  Sacrament  where  I  once  used 
to  find  You.  So  away  I  went,  my  old  Mary  happy  to 
take  care  of  the  children  for  me  once  more  until  I  came 
back;  but  if  I  left  the  house  a  Protestant,  I  returned 
to  it  a  Catholic,  I  think;  since  I  determined  to  go  no 
more  to  the  Protestants,  being  much  more  troubled 
than  ever  I  thought  I  could  be  whilst  I  remembered 
God  is  my  God.  '  But  so  it  was,  that  in  the  bowing  of 
my  heart  before  the  bishop  to  receive  his  absolution, 
which  is  given  publicly  and  universally  to  all  in  the 
church,  I  had  not  the  least  faith  in  his  prayers,  and 
looked  for  an  apostolic  loosing  from  my  sins,  which,  by 
the  books  Mr.  Hobart  had  given  me  to  read,  I  find  they 
do  not  claim  or  admit ;  thus  trembling  I  went  to  com- 
mimion,  half  dead  with  the  inward  struggle ;  when  they 
said  ^  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,' — oh,  Amabilia,  no 
words  can  express  my  trial.  I  took  the  Daily  Exercise  qi 
good  Abbe  Plunkett,  to  read  the  prayers  after  commu- 
nion; but  finding  every  word  addressed  to  our  dear 
Saviour  as  really  present,  I  became  half  crazy,  and  for 
the  first  time  could  not  bear  the  sweet  caresses  of  the 
darlings,  nor  bless  their  little  dinner.  Oh,  wj  God,  that 
day !  but  it  finished  calmly  at  last,  abandoning  all  to 
God,  and  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  Blessed  Virgin ; 
whose  mild  and  peaceful  look  reproached  my  bold  ex- 
cesses, and  reminded  me  to  fix  my  heart  above  with 
better  hopes." 

So  tortured  was  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Seton  at  this  time, 
that  she  had  even  thought  in  despair  of  embracing  no 
particular  form  of  Christianity  until  the  hour  of  death ; 
but  taking  up  a  sermon  of  Bom-daloue  on  the  Feast  rl 
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the  Epipliany.  and  meeting*  with  tlie  folloT\inp,*  observa- 
tions, in  allusion  to  the  inquiry  "  Where  is  He  vho  is 
born  king"  of  the  Jews  ?"  that  when  we  no  longer  dis- 
cern the  star  of  faith,  we  must  seek  it  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found,  among-  the  depositories  of  the  Divine  word, 
the  pastors  of  the  Church,  she  was,  by  the  blessing-  of 
God,  so  dreply  impressed  by  the  sugge?tion,  that  she 
immediately  turned  aoain  to  the  Catholic  books  which 
had  orig-inally  so  forcibly  attracted  her ;  and  being  un- 
able to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  priest  in  her  own 
neighbourhood,  WTote  at  once  to  solicit  directions  from 
the  Rev.  John  Clieverus,  at  Boston. 

In  vain  did  her  Protestant  friends  use  all  the  com- 
mon arguments  to  deter  her.  Worldly  considerations 
Viere  nothing  to  her  where  her  soul  was  concerned. 
"The  Catholics  of  New  York  were  represented  to  me,'* 
she  tells  a  friend  at  this  time,  "  as  tlie  offscourings  of  the 
people,"  and  the  congregation  as  "a  public  nuisance; 
fbut,"  she  adds,  "th-at  troubles  not  me.  The  cong're- 
gations  of  a  city  may  be  very  shabby,  yet  very  pleasing 
'to  God ;  or  very  bad  people  among  them,  yet  that  can- 
^not  hurt  the  faith,  as  I  take  it.  And  should  the  priest 
;iiim?elf  deserve  no  more  respect  than  is  here  allowed 
,^]iim,  his  ministry  of  the  Sacraments  would  be  the  same 
..to  me,  if  I  ever  shall  receive  them.  I  seek  but  God 
and  -His  Church ;  and  expect  to  find  my  peace  in  them, 
fiOt  in  the  people." 

Mrs.  Seton  then  put  herself  in  correspondence  with 
S\e  Rev.  John  Clieverus ;  and  this  step  was  of  the  great- 
est service  to  her.  His  timely  counsels  and  the  wise 
fvdvice  of  Bishop  Carroll,  at  length,  under  God,  dis- 
p<;lled  the  clouds  from  her  soul,  and  determined  her 
to  delay  no  longer  seeking  admission  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  These  are  her  own  words  on  making  this  im- 
portant decision,  and  are  the  last  extract  we  shall  make 
from  her  pen  as  a  Protestant :  "  Now  they  tell  me, 
take  care;  I  am  a  mother,  and  my  children  I  must 
answer  for  injudo-inent,  whatever  faith  I  lead  t-j(^m  to. 
That  being  so,  and  I  so  unconscious ;  fo}'  ^  little  thought 
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till  told  hy  Mr.  Hobart,  that  their  faith  cnM  he  so 
full  of  consequence  to  them  and  me,  I  will  g-o  peaceably 
and  firmly  to  the  Catholic  Church  -,  for  if  faith  is  so  im- 
portant to  our  salvation,  I  will  seek  it  wheie  .rue  faith 
first  beg'an  ;  seek  it  amongst  those  who  received  it  from 
God  Himself.  The  controversies  I  am  quite  incapable 
of  deciding ;  and  as  thr  strictest  Protestant  allows  sal- 
vation to  a  good  Cath  >lic,  to  the  Catholics  I  will  go, 
and  try  to  be  a  good  one.  May  God  acce})t  my  in- 
tentions, and  pity  me.  As  to  supposing  the  word  of 
our  Lord  has  failed,  and  that  He  suHered  His  first  foun- 
dation to  be  built  on  by  antichrist,  I  cannot  stop  on 
that  without  stopping  on  every  other  word  of  our  Lord, 
and  being  tempted  to  be  no  Christian  at  all ;  for,  if  tlie 
first  Church  became  antichrist,  and  the  second  holds 
her  rights  from  it,  then  I  should  be  afraid  both  might 
be  antichrist,  and  I  make  my  way  to  the  bottomless 
pit  by  following'  either.  Come,  then,  my  little  ones, 
we  will  go  to  judgment  together,  and  present  our  Lord 
His  own  words  j  and  if  He  says,  '  You  fools,  I  did  not 
mean  that,'  we  will  say,  '  Since  You  said  You  would  he 
always,  even  to  the  end  of  ages,  with  this  Church  Y^ou 
built  with  Your  Blood,  if  You  ever  left  it,  it  is  Your 
word  which  misled  us ;  therefore  please  to  pardon  Y'our 
poor  fools,  for  Your  own  word's  sake.' " 

On  Ash-V/ednesday  then,  March  14,  1805,  Mrs. 
Seton  presented  herself  for  acceptance  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter's,  JXew  Y'ork.  ''  How  the  heart,"  she  says, 
"died  away,  as  it  were -in  silence,  before  the  little  ta- 
bernacle and  the  large  crucifixion  over  it !  Ah,  my  God, 
here  let  me  rest ;— and  down  the  head  on  the  bosom,  and 
the  knees  on  the  bench."  After  Mass  she  was  received 
into  the  Church  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  O'Brien,  in  the 
presence  of  her  most  true  friend,  Mr.  Anthony  Fiiicchi. 
What  his  feelings  must  have  been,  at  this  happy  termi- 
nation to  all  his  anxieties  on  her  account,  can  be  well 
imagine.d.  Less  easily  hers  as  she  retm-ned  home, 
"hght  at  heart,  and  cod  of  head,  the  firx  time  theso 
many  long  months ;  but  not  without  begging  our  Lord 
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to  wrap  my  heart  deep  in  that  opened  Side,  so  well 
described  in  the  beautiful  crucifixion ;  or  lock  it  up  in 
His  little  tabernacle,  where  I  shall  now  rest  for  ever. 
Oh,  the  endearments  of  this  day  v/ith  the  children,  and 
the  play  of  the  heart  with  God,  while  keeping-  up  their 
little  farces  with  them."  What  a  contrast  to  the  tor- 
turing- anxieties  of  the  last  twelve  months;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  trouble  and  disappointment  she  expe- 
rienced in  partaking-  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  the 
Protestant  church,  when,  "  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  could  not  bear  the  sweet  caresses  of  her  darling 
children,  nor  bless  their  dinner !" 

The  following-  extracts  from  her  journal  oftliis  time 
all  breathe  the  same  happy  spirit  of  peace  and  content- 
ment :  "  So  delighted  now  to  prepare  for  this  good 
confession,  which,  bad  as  I  am,  I  would  be  ready  to 
make  on  the  house-top,  to  insure  the  g-ood  absolution 
I  hope  for  after  it,  and  then  to  set  out  a  new  life,  a 
new  existence  itself:  no  g-reat  difficulty  for  me  to  be 
ready  for  it;  for  truly  my  life  has  been  well  culled  over 
in  bitterness  of  soul,  three  months  of  sorrow  past."  "  It 
is  done,  easy  enough.  The  kindest  confessor  is  this 
Mr.  O'Brien,  with  the  compassion  and  yet  firmness  in 
this  work  of  mercy  which  1  would  have  expected  from 
my  Lord  Himself.  Our  Lord  Himself  I  saw  alone  in 
him,  both  in  his  and  my  part  in  this  venerable  Sacra- 
ment ;  for,  oh !  how  awfol  those  words  of  unloosing* 
after  a  thirty  years'  bondage.  I  felt  as  if  my  chains 
feU,  as  those  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  touch  of  the  Divine 
messenger." 

"  My  God !  what  new  scenes  for  my  soul !  An- 
nunciation Day  I  shall  be  made  one  v/ith  Him,  who 
said,  ^  Unless  you  eat  My  ilesh,  and  drink  My  blood, 
vou  can  have  no  part  with  Me.'  I  count  the  days  and 
hours;  vet  a  few  more  of  hope  and  expectation,  and  then 
— How  bright  the  sun,  these  morning-  walks  of  pre- 
paration !  Deep  snow  or  smooth  ice,  all  to  me  the 
bam.e — I  see  nothing-  but  the  little  brig-ht  cross  on  St, 
Putcr's  steeple." 
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"  2Wi  March. — At  last,  God  is  mine,  and  1  am  His. 
Now  let  all  g'o  its  romid.  I  have  received  Him.  The 
awfiil  impressions  of  the  evening-  before,  Jesus,  Df  not 
having-  done  all  to  prepare ;  and  yet  even  the  transports 
of  conlidence  and  hope  in  His  g-oodness.  My  God  !  to 
the  last  breath  of  life  will  I  not  remember  this  nig-lit  of 
watching-  for  morning-  dawn,  the  fearful  beating-  heart, 
so  pressing-  to  be  g-one;  the  long  walk  to  town,  but 
every  step  counted  nearer  that  street ;  then  nearer  that 
tabernacle;  then  nearer  the  moment  He  would  enter 
the  poor,  poor  little  dwelling-  so  all  His  own.  And 
when  He  did,  the  first  thoug-lit  I  remember  was,  *  Let 
God  arise,  let  His  enemies  be  scattered ;'  for  it  seemed 
to  me  my  King  had  come  to  take  His  throne ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  humble,  tender  welcome  I  had  expected  to 
g-ive  Him,  it  was  but  a  triumph  of  joy  and  gladness, 
that  the  deliverer  was  come,  and  my  defence,  and 
shield,  and  strength,  and  salvation  made  mine,  for  this 
world  and  the  next.  Now,  then,  all  the  recesses  of  my 
heart  found  their  fling,  and  it  danced  with  more  fervour 
— no,  I  must  not  say  that ;  but  perhaps  almost  with  au 
nmch,  as  the  royal  psalmist  before  his  ark ;  for  I  waa 
far  richer  than  he,  and  more  honoured  than  he  ever 
could  be.  Now  the  point  is  for  the  fi-uits.  So  far, 
truly,  I  feel  all  the  powers  of  my  soul  held  fast  by  Him, 
who  came  with  so  much  majesty  to  take  posfession  of 
His  little  poor  kingdom." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Behold  Mrs.  Seton,  then,  at  leng-th  safely  housed 
within  the  ark  towards  which  her  soul  had  for  so  long 
unconsciously  yearned.  After  all  the  difficulties  and 
doubts  she  had  been  passing  through,  she  was  well 
prepared  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  peace  on  which 
•be  had  now  entered ;  not  peace  up  disturbed,  but  stili 
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peace  that  could  not  be  removed.  She  was  now,  as  she 
herself  hastened  to  inform  the  Rev.  J.  Cheverus  whose 
advice  had  so  materially  aided  her  conversion,  '^  a  })oor 
burdened  creature,  weig-hed  down  with  sins  and  sorrows, 
receiving-  an  inmiediate  transition  to  life,  liberty,  and 
rest."  To  the  close  of  her  life  Mrs.  Seton  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  this  worthy  priest ;  and  his  sym- 
pathy and  counsel,  with  that  of  Bishop  Carroll,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  ^latig-non,  and  other  disting-uished  clergymen,  of 
whom  it  was  remarked  that  ^Hheir  appearance,  their 
deportment,  their  learning",  are  acknowledged  almost 
with  enthusiasm  by  most  of  the  Protestants  themselves," 
was  a  powerful  support  to  her  under  the  new  trials  she 
was  now  called  upon  to  endure,  in  tlie  coldness,  or  rather 
opposition,  of  many  of  her  fcraiei  friends.  At  that 
time  it  was  considered  a  deg-iadation  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  faitli,  just  as  it  is  by  many  persons  in  our  own 
country  even  at  the  present  day;  and  the  estrangement 
of  her  family  on  this  account  left  Mrs.  Seton  to  meet 
almost  alone  the  exigencies  in  which  the  embarrassed 
state  of  her  husband's  affairs  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  involved  her.  Had  she  remained  a  Protestant,  all 
due  assistance  would  have  been  given,  and  a  large  for- 
tune might  have  been  hers;  but  now^  except  for  the 
munificent  aid  of  Mr.  Filicchi,  she  was  left  dependent 
on  her  ov/n  exertions.  Nothing  that  the  most  generous 
friendship  could  prompt  was  wanting-  on  the  part  of  this 
noble  man.  He  would  g'ladly  have  provided  a  house 
for  her  in  Italy ;  and  his  agents  in  New  York  were  con- 
stantly directed  to  supply  her  with  whatever  money  she 
might  call  on  them  for ;  and  her  two  sons,  one  nine  and 
the  other  seven  years  old,  were  placed  by  him  for  edu- 
cation in  a  college  at  Georgetown.  "To  relieve  her 
wants,"  he  told  her,  "  was  the  pride  of  his  soul,  and  his 
best  passport  for  his  last  journey." 

Mrs.  Seton,  however,  was  very  properly  anxious  to 
exert  herself  for  the  benefit  of  her  young  family ;  and 
she  inerefore  opened  a  boarding-house  for  some  of  the 
boys  who  attended  a  school  in  tlie  city.     Evei  in  tliif 
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cliang-e  slie  found  the  liig-hest  consolation,  knowing-  that 
it  was  broug-ht  about  by  her  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God;  and,  after  attending-  Mass,  she  went  throug'h  htr 
round  of  daily  duties  with  the  g-reatest  cheerfi  Jness  and 
satisfaction.  She  still  kept  up'the  practice  of  commit- 
ting- to  paper  the  secrets  of  her  heart ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  select  from  this  treasury  of  devotion  one  passag-e 
more  worthy  than  another  of  shadowing-  forth  this  pure, 
and  humble,  and  loving-  heart.  Her  constant  prayer  at 
this  time  is,  that  the  love  of  God  may  be  supreme  with- 
in her.  "  Imag-ining-  the  corrupted  heart  in  Thy  hand, 
it  begged  Thee  with  all  its  strength  to  cut,  pare,  and 
remove  from  it  (whatever  anguish  it  must  undergo) 
whatever  prevented  the  entrance  of  Thy  love.  Again 
it  repeats  the  supplication,  and  begs  it  as  Thy  greatest 
mercy ;  cut  to  the  centre,  tear  up  every  root,  let  it  bleed, 
let  it  suffer  any  thing,  every  thing,  only  fit  it  for  Thyself^ 
place  only  Thy  love  there,  and  let  humility  keep  senti- 
nel;  and  what  shall  I  fear?  What  is  pain,  sorrow, 
poverty,  reproach  ?  Blessed  Lord !  they  all  were  once 
Thy  inmates.  Thy  chosen  companions;  and  can  I  reject 
them  as  enemies,  and  fly  from  the  friends  You  send  to 
bring  me  to  Your  kingdom  .'*"  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  petty  calls  upon  her  attention,  which  were  now  in- 
cessant, this  one  idea  was  ever  present  within,  "  Who  can 
bind  the  soul  which  God  sets  free  ?  It  sprung  to  Him 
fifty  times  an  hour.  Scarcely  an  hour  without  being 
turned  to  Him ;  while  the  voice  and  eyes  were  answer- 
ing down  below,  sweet !  sweet !" 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1806,  Mrs.  Seton  was  con- 
firmed by  Bishop  Carroll  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  New 
York ;  and  soon  after  this  event  she  was  called  upon  to 
part  from  her  invaluable  friend,  Mr.  A.  Filicchi,  who 
was  returning  to  his  native  country.  No  words  can 
express  all  tJiat  Mrs.  Seton  owed  to  this  gentleman, 
who  had  loft  his  own  family  to  accompany  her  home  in 
her  bei-eavement ;  who  had  placed  at  her  disposal  his 
means,  h"s  time,  and  his  unfailing  sympathy :  who  had 
!aboi  Ted  unceasingly  to  bring  her  within  the  fold  of  tb« 
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true  Church,  and  under  the  bright  example  of  whose 
Christian  piety  and  charity  she  had  first  learned  to  seek 
after  this  saving-  refug-e.  Mrs.  Seton  always  called  him 
brother;  and  no  brother  could  have  been  nearer  and 
dearer  to  a  sister's  heart  than  he  was  to  hers.  Nor 
was  it  without  deep  feeling*  that  he  too  could  bid  fare- 
well to  one  to  whom  he  had  been  so  eminently  usefid. 
We  read  that  he  considered  "  the  interest  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  welfare  of  her  and  her  family  as  the  secret 
of  the  many  favours  he  had  received  from  heaven." 
When  on  his  way  home,  being-  providentially  rescued 
from  very  imminent  dang-er  "  on  the  dreadful  summit 
of  Mount  Cenis,"  he  thus  writes  to  Mrs.  Seton:  ^^  It  was 
on  Monday  nig-ht,  the  8th  of  December,  the  day  of  the 
festival  of  our  Blessed  Lady's  Conception.  Early  in 
that  mornnig-,  they  (the  other  passengers  in  the  dili- 
tfejicf')  had  all  laug-hed  at  my  g'oing  to  Mass ;  but  fear 
drew  afterwards  from  their  lips,  against  their  will,  the 
awful  acknowledgment  of  their  forsaken  principles  of 
religion.  I  looked  immediately  to  you  as  my  principal 
intercessor;  and  you  must  have  had  certainly  a  great 
share  in  my  deliverance.  What  wonder,  then,  in  my 
readiness  to  be  serviceable  to  you?  Through  your 
good  example  they  find  me  now  a  better  Christian  than 
I  was,  and  through  you  my  mercantile  concerns  are 
blessed  by  God  with  an  uninterrupted  success.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  be  so  foolish  as  to  desert  your  cause. 
Pray  only  our  Divine  Redeemer  to  extend  His  mercy 
towards  me  for  the  most  important  welfare  in  our  next 
life.  If  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  be  the  instrument 
of  introducing  you  to  the  gates  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  here  below,  keep  me  fast  by  you  when  called 
upstairs  :  we  must  enter  together  into  heaven.  Amen." 
There  was  one  amongst  Mrs.  Seton's  near  con- 
nections who  by  no  means  shared  in  the  general  feeling 
of  hostility  with  which  she  was  now  regarded.  This 
ivas  Miss  Ceciha  Seton,  her  youngest  sister-in-law. 
Under  fourteen  yeai^s  of  age,  beautiful,  devout,  and 
most  warmly  attached  to  her  proscribed  relative,  Mri 
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Seton  cherished  the  earnest  hope  that  tliis  sister  mig-ht 
one  day  be  partaker  of  the  true  faith,  and  availed  her- 
self of  the  frequent  opportunities  afforded  by  a  severe 
illness  to  bring-  the  subject  before  her  young'  patient. 

When  raised  from  her  sick  bed,  Miss  C.  Seton  de- 
voted herself  unhesitating-ly  to  find  out  the  truth,  and 
finally  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  most  furious  opposition, 
on  becoming-  a  Catholic.  It  was  in  vain  that  every 
means  were  employed  that  big-otry  and  misg-uided  zeal 
could  sug-g-est.  She  was  threatened  with  all  sorts  of 
possible  and  impossible  evils,  and  even  kept  in  close 
confinement  for  several  days ;  but  the  grace  of  God 
carried  her  unwavering-  through  every  opposition,  and 
she  was  received  into  the  Church,  June  20th,  180'6. 
The  immediate  consequences  of  this  step  were  her  dis- 
missal from  home  without  the  least  provision,  and  a 
;;)ositive  prohibition  to  enter  the  houses  of  any  of  her 
relations,  or  to  associate  with  their  families.  The 
young-(^st,  and  hitherto  the  favourite  at  home,  this  was 
a  severe  trial  to  the  youthful  novice;  but  she  was  wel- 
comed as  a  g-ift  from  God  by  Mrs.  Seton,  who  g'ladly 
offered  her  a  home.  ' 

This,  however,  was  the  occasion  of  renewed  persecu- 
tions towards  Mrs.  Seton;  and  many  who  had  hitherto 
kept  up  some  outward  resemblance  of  courtesy,  now 
forbade  their  children  to  hold  the  slightest  intercourse 
with  her.  Even  the  Protestant  Bishop  Moore  and  Mr. 
Hobart,  her  former  friends  and  pastors,  took  the  same 
hostile  part,  and  warned  all  who  had  hitherto  aided  her 
in  her  establishment  to  avoid  having  any  thing  to  do 
with  so  dangerous  a  person.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  her  circumstances  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  became  most  seriously  compromised ;  yet  still  her 
soul  retained  its  peace,  and  her  mind  dwelt  rather  on 
the  consolations  received  from  Catholic  friends  than 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  others.  "  Upon  my  word," 
she  writ(!s  pleasantly  to  Mr.  A.  Fihcchi,  "  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  have  the  name  of  being  persecuted,  and  yet 
tnjoy  the  sweetest  favours;  to  be  poor  and  wretched. 
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and  vet  he  lich  and  liappy;  neg'lected  and  forsaken, 
ypt  Af^^i?hed  and  tenderly  indulg^ed  by  God's  most 
f8-"0i>*ef^  Fervants  pnd  friends.  If  now  your  sister  did 
HP*  w^^a^'  hei  most  cheerful  and  contented  countenance, 
•ih^  would  be  indeed  a  hypocrite.  '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord 
ilvavs.'     Rejoice,  rejoice." 

Livinf^-  under  the  same  roof  with  her  exemplai-y 
sister-ir-law.  Miss  Cecilia  Seton  followed  closely  in  her 
footsteps,  and  became  day  by  day  a  brighter  and  purer 
witness  of  the  beauty  ot  that  faith  she  had  embraced. 
So  remnrkably  was  this  the  case,  that  she  soon  won 
back  the  affection  of  sume  who  had  turned  from  her  in 
such  blind  pi-eiur'-cc.  For  meeting-  with  some  of  her 
T-elations  at  the  <^  .-ath-bed  of  a  mutual  friend,  they  were 
90  deeply  to^cV  d  by  the  sweetness  and  piety  of  the 
3'-oung'  con^'e^T-  •  hat  they  invited  her  to  return  among'st 
them.  Mr.  V  .'^n,  however, — certainly  from  no  defici- 
ency on  he'  'V'P  part,  but  perhaps  as  being  considered 
a  more  d%rj>-ei-ous  character — ^was  not  permitted  to  re- 
gain tlio  favour  she  had  lost.  But,  except  so  far  as 
worldly  circumstances  were  concerned, — which  in  them- 
selves affected  her  not,  —  this  was  of  little  moment  to 
her;  for  she  was  now  increasing-ly  occupied  with  her  chil- 
dren, who  had  been,  of  course,  received  with  her  into  the 
Church;  and  we  are  told,  "  nothing  can  surpass  the  ad- 
mirable tact  with  which  Mrs.  Seton  conciliated  their 
warm  affection,  and  directed  her  influence  over  them 
to  the  gioiy  of  God  and  their  personal  sanctification." 
The  ibllowing  little  letter,  written  to  Ler  eldest  daugh- 
ter, then  ten  years  old,  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  her 
affectionate  care  for  the  best  interests  of  these  dear 
children ; 

*^  My  darling  daughter, — You  must  not  be  uneasy 
at  not  seeing  me  either  yesterday  or  to-day.  To-mor- 
row I  hope  to  hold  you  to  my  heart,  which  prays  for 
you  incessantly,  that  God  may  give  you  grace  to  use 
well  the  pr^'cio  is  hours  of  this  week.  And  I  repeat,  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  mako  me  the  happiest  of 
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mothers,  and  to  be  my  sweet  com'bi-t  tb^-oiig-li  eveiy 
sorrow,  or  to  occasion  the  heaviest  alflictiox.  ^o  mj  poor 
soul  that  it  can  meet  with  in  this  world.  And  as  yoi:r 
example  will  have  the  g-reatest  influence  on  your  dear 
little  sisters  also,  and  you  do  not  know  how  soon  you 
may  be  in  the  place  of  their  mother  to  them,  ^^oui 
doing-  your  duty  faithfully  is  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, besides  what  you  owe  to  God  and  your  own 
soul.  Pray  Him,  supplicate  Him,  to  make  you  His 
own.  Remember  that  Mr.  Hurley  is  now  in  the  place 
of  God  to  you.  Receive  his  instructions  as  from  heaven ; 
as  no  doubt  your  dear  Saviour  has  appointed  them  as 
the  means  of  bringing"  you  there." 

Besides  placing  her  two  sons  in  the  colleg-e  at 
Georg-etown,  with  the  hope  of  their  g'oing-  ultimately 
to  that  of  Montreal,  Mr.  Anthony  Filicchi  had  en- 
courag-ed  Mrs.  Seton  to  hope  that  she  and  her  daugh- 
ters might  be  admitted  to  a  convent  in  the  same  place, 
where  her  children  would  be  trained  carefully  in  the 
principles  of  the  faith,  and  she  herself  employ  her 
talents  as  a  teacher.  This  was  a  prospect,  on  the 
thoughts  of  which  Mrs.  Seton  loved  to  indulge ;  but  it 
was  brought  about  much  sooner  than  she  expected,  by 
her  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Wilham  V.  Dubourg. 
President  and  Founder  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  Bal- 
timore. Even  before  he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Seton,  he  was  struck  by  her  unusual  fervour  of  devotion 
during  an  accidental  visit  to  New  York,  where  he  cele- 
brated Mass;  and  afterwards,  learning  her  wish  to  enter 
some  conventual  establishment  with  her  children,  be 
endeavoured  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  Canada,  and 
induce  her  to  remain  in  the  United  States  with  the 
same  intention.  "  Come  to  us,  Mrs.  Seton,"  were  Lis 
words;  "we  will  assist  you  in  forming  a  plan  of  Ii:e 
which,  while  it  will  forward  your  views  of  contril)  itii  g 
to  the  support  of  your  children,  will  shelter  them  ficni 
the  dangers  to  which  they  ai-e  exposed  among  theii 
Protestant  connections,  and  also  afford  you  niucli  mere 
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consolation  in  the  exercise  of  your  faith  than  you  i  ^/«» 
yet  enjoyed.  We  also  wish  to  form  a  small  sohoo..  for 
the  promotion  of  relig'ious  instruction,  for  those  chihiren 
whose  parents  are  interested  in  that  point."  "  )lou 
maj  he  sm-e,"  says  Mrs.  Seton,  "  I  ohjected  only  want 
of  talents;  to  which  he  replied;  ^We  want  exam])le 
more  than  talents.' "  Mr.  Diihoiirg',  who  was  a  man 
of  sing'ular  enterprise  and  penetration,  had  immediately 
seen  that  Mrs.  Seton  was  capahle  of  serving-  the  cause 
of  religion  in  no  ordinary  deg'ree ;  and  thoug-h  hu'  own 
humble  estimate  of  herself  made  her  wonder  at  the 
prospect  opening"  before  her,  yet  it  was  so  cong-enial  to 
her  highest  wishes,  and  offered  so  many  advantages  for 
her  beloved  children  (for  Mr.  Dubourg  had  proposed 
receiving  her  two  sons,  ft-ee  of  expei' :e,  within  St. 
Mary's  College),  that  she  did  not  heSitate  to  lay  the 
matter  at  once  before  Bishop  Carroll,  Dr.  Matignon, 
and  Mr.  Cheverus,  as  friends  and  counsellors  without 
whose  advice  she  dared  not  act.  Tliey  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  scheme,  and  Dr.  Matignon  suid, 
almost  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  when  alluding  to  her 
former  idea  of  going  to  Canada,  "  You  are  destined,  1 
thinlijfor  some  great  good  in  the  United  States,  and 
here  you  should  remain  in  preference  to  any  other  lo- 
cation." Other  circumstances  at  this  time  contribured 
to  determine  Mrs.  Seton  to  enter  upon  this  new  sphere 
of  action ;  she  could  not  realise  enough  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  family  from  the  boarding'-house  she  had 
undertaken,  nor  was  the  society  of  the  boys  at  all  bene- 
ficial to  her  own  children.  Her  Protestant  friends  also 
highly  approved  of  the  Baltimore  scheme,  observing 
that  it  was  an  excellent  project,  because  "  he?  principles 
excluded  her  from  the  confidence  of  the  idiabitants  of 
New  York."  Mrs.  Seton  therefore  resolvea  on  leaving 
lier  native  city ;  and  her  sister-in-law,  Miss  C.  Seton, 
determined  on  accompanying  her. 

Mr.  Dubourg's  plan  was  that  they  should  take  a 
gmail  honst'',  where,  with  her  own  family  and  a  few 
boa,rders,  she  might  begiu  the  vrork  of  ji-eneral  e  hica- 
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tion  ^^  in  subservience  to  [)ions  instruction  j"  with  tlie 
ho{)e  that  in  time,  if  it  was  God's  will  to  prosper  the 
undertaking'  and  g-ive  her  and  her  companion  ^'  a  relish 
for  their  functions/'  it  mig-ht  be  g-raduallj  consolidated 
into  a  permanent  institution. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1808,  Mrs.  Seton  embarked 
with  her  three  daug-hters  for  Baltimore;  and  her  two 
sons  being"  brought  from  Georgetown,  to  be  under  Mr. 
Dubourg*'s  care  at  St.  Mary's  College,  she  had  once 
more  all  her  children  under  her  ow^n  immediate  super- 
intendence. This  was  no  slight  alleviation  to  the  feel- 
ings that  must  have  been  awakened  in  her  heart  by 
finding  herself  thrust  out,  as  it  were,  and  unregretted, 
from  her  native  city,  and  the  companionship  of  her  own 
family  and  all  the  friends  of  her  early  life.  She  was 
going  to  a  new  scene  and  sphere  of  action,  amongst 
strangers ;  and  that  society  of  w- hich  she  had  been  fo) 
so  long  the  cherished  ornament,  now  triumphed  ove. 
her  departure.  Yet  the  only  reflections  which  her 
unfaihng  confidence  in  God  inspired,  on  the  eve  of  her 
arrival  at  Baltimore,  were  exjjressed  in  the  following 
words:  ^^ To-morrow  do  I  go  among  strangers?  No. 
Has  an  anxious  thought  or  fear  passed  my  mind  ?  No. 
Can  I  be  disappointed  ?  No  Our  sweet  sacrifice  will 
re-unite  my  soul  with  all  w^hc  offer  it.  Doubt  and  fear 
will  fly  from  the  breast  inhabited  by  Him.  There  can 
be  no  disappointment,  where  the  soul's  only  desire  and 
expectation  is  to  meet  His  adored  will  and  fidfil  it." 

Mrs.  Seton  reached  Baltimore  on  the  Feast  cf 
Corpus  Christi^  and  in  the  services  of  that  day,  and  the 
affectionate  gi-eeting  whicn  followed,  fi-om  a  large  circle 
of  new  friends  already  prepared  to  love  her,  she  lost  at 
once  all  sense  of  loneliness. 

Colonel  Howard,  amongst  others  who  soon  after 
called  to  welcome  her  amongst  them,  a  very  wealthy 
man,  and  acquainted  with  her  family,  pressed  her 
earnestly  to  take  up  her  abode  in  his  own  spacious 
house,  and  allow  him  to  bring  up  her  children  with  hi? 
own.     This  generous  proposal  ^as   fully   appreciated, 
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but  of  course  declined ;  for,  as  slie  assured  Colonel 
Howard,  she  "  had  not  left  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
entering'  it  ag'ain." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Mrs.  Seton  had 
not  left  New  York  without  informing-  the  Messrs.  Filicchi 
of  her  intended  plans.  And  as  soon  as  she  was  settled 
in  her  new  home,  and  the  design  which  ^Ir.  Duhourg' 
had  in  proposing-  her  removal  was  a  little  matiu-ed,  she 
wrote  ag-ain,  frankly  asking-  what  amount  of  aid  she 
mig-ht  hope  to  receive  from  them,  in  the  event  of  its 
being-  advisable  to  provide  by  building-,  &c.  for  a  })er- 
manent  institution.  Her  g-enerous  friend,  Antonio, 
who  was  at  this  time  contributing-  largely  to  lier  own 
suj)port,  responded  g'ladly  to  this  new  aj:peal,  bidding" 
her  draw  at  once  on  his  agents  for  1(300  dollnrs  or 
more  if  needful  5  adding*, '' your  ])riiyers  1  ave  so  much 
bettered  our  mercantile  importance  here  below,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  embavg-oes,  political  and  commercial 
troubles,  which  have  caused  and  will  cause  the  utter 
mm  of  many,  we  possess  g-reater  means  now  than  be- 
fore, thanks  to  God,  with  the  same  unalterfible  g'ood 
will."  This  plan,  however,  was  not  destined  to  bo 
carried  out;  at  least  not  in  the  way  which  v,as  then 
contemplated.  Mrs.  Seton's  view  was  to  begin  by 
opening-  a  board ing--school  for  young-  ladies,  leaving-  to 
time  and  the  will  of  God  that  which  she  had  alrendy 
very  earnestly  at  heart,  the  formation  of  a  society 
specially  consecrated  to  religion.  She  had  no  dilHculty 
in  obtaining- the  required  number  of  pupils;  and  as  they 
lived  literally  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Church,  and 
she  enjoyed  at  this  time  sing-ular  relig-ious  privileg-es, 
and  the  frequent  society  of  many  distinguished  clergy- 
men, particularly  of  Bishop  Carroll,  she  writes  in  a 
transport  of  joy  at  the  blessing-  of  her  lot :  "  Every 
morning-  at  communion,  living-  in  the  very  wounds  of 
our  dearest  Lord,  seeing-  only  His  representatives,  and 
receiving-  tlieir  benedictions  continually." 

It  was  her  only  wish  that  her  young"  sister-in-law, 
Miss  Ceciha  Seton,  would  join  her.     But  it  had  been 
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thought  ad  visa  )le  that  this  lady  should  lemai  >  for  tlie 
present  in  New  York,  with  a  brotlier  upon  whom  she 
was  entirely  dependent.  Left  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  had  been  so  l)^stile  to  her  chang-e  of  i-elig-ion,  she 
had  many  trials  to  endure  ;  but  by  unflinching-  firmness, 
and  the  strictest  perseverance  in  attending-  all  her  re- 
lig'ious  duties,  she  became  daily  a  more  fervent  CatJ'cho, 
and  cherished  the  hope  of  one  day  devoting-  herself  in 
a  special  manner  to  the  service  of  God.  Another  sister, 
Harriet,  who  was  also  warmly  attached  to  Mrs.  Seton, 
had  inexpressible  long-ings  to  fly  to  that  happy  retire- 
ment which  she  so  eloquently  painted  in  her  letters 
fi-om  Baltimore.  This  lady  was  "the  belle  of  New- 
York,"  living-  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  society, 
eng-ag-ed  to  a  step-brother  of  Mrs.  Seton's  (of  course  a 
Protestant);  and,  on  account  of  some  preference  she  had 
already  shown  for  the  Catholic  faith,  was  closely 
watched  by  her  family.  In  a  letter  to  her  sister-in- 
law,  she  writes  thus :  "  Where  is  it  you  could  g-o,  my 
beloved  sister,  without  meeting-  with  kindness  and 
affection  ?  'I'hey  must,  indeed,  be  unenviable  beings, 
who  know  you  without  loving-  you.  Your  description 
is  delig'htful.  Evei-y  thought,  every  hope,  flies  towards 
the  hap})y  spot  you  have  pictm-ed.  Oh,  that  I  mav 
one  day  be  there,  but  not  in  my  present  state,  to  be 
happy !  Let  me  enjoy  the  precious  privilege  of  serving 
God  in  your  blessed  faith.  What  comfort  can  I  have 
in  my  own,  when  I  know  there  is  a  better  ?  Dearest 
sister,  pray  for  me  always ;  never  forget  me  when  in 
the  chapel.  Recollect,  at  sunset  I  shall  alv.  ays  meet 
you  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  the  3Iisere7'e.  What  a 
sweet  remembrance !"  Presently  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  these  ladies ;  but  first  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  re- 
moval of  Mrs.  Seton  from  Baltimore  after  a  sojourn  of 
only  a  few  mxonths,  and  brought  about  the  ftdfilment 
of  her  pious  intentions  in  a  manner  she  herself  had 
never  venrured  to  hope  for. 

In  the  autumn  of  1808,  a  ycung  lady,  se^kin^  re- 
o 
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feirement  from  the  world,  liacl  made  up  lier  mind  fbf 
this  pui'jiose  to  g*©  to  some  foreig'n  conventual  establish- 
ment; but  hearing"  of  Mrs.  Seton's  plans  find  wishes, 
came  g'ladly  to  Baltimore,  and  was  there  oliered  by  her 
father  "  as  a  child  whom  he  consecrated  to  God."  She 
became  for  the  present  an  assistant  in  the  school ;  but 
on  the  aiTival  of  this  first  companion  Mr.  Babade,  then 
her  spiritual  director,  encourag-ed  Mrs.  Seton  to  discern 
the  "  announcement  of  an  undertaking-  which  would 
^adually  collect  round  her  a  numerous  band  of  spiritual 
daughters."  The  time  for  tliis  was  indeed  already 
come.  One  morning-,  after  holy  communion,  she  felt 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  devote  herself  to  the  care 
of  poor  female  children,  and  to  found  for  their  benefit 
some  abiding  institution.  Going  at  once  to  Mr.  Du- 
bourg,  she  said,  ^^  This  morning,  in  my  dear  communion, 
I  thought.  Dearest  Saviour,  if  You  would  but  give  me 
the  care  of  poor  little  children,  no  matt«*  how  poor; 
and  Mr.  Cooper  being  directly  before  me  at  his  thanks- 
giving, I  thought.  He  has  money ;  if  he  would  but  giv( 
it  for  the  bringing  up  of  poor  little  children,  to  know  anc 
love  You.'^  Sir.  Cooper  was  a  convert,  a  student  at  St. 
Mary's  for  the  priesthood,  and  anxious  to  devote  his 
property  to  the  service  o£  God.  On  hearing  Mrs. 
Seton's  words,  Mr.  Dubourg  seemed  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, and  told  her  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  spoken  to  him 
that  very  morning  of  his  thoughts  being  all  for  poor 
children's  instruction,  and  that  if  he  could  find  some- 
body to  do  it,  he  would  give  his  money  for  that 
purpose;  and  he  wondered  if  Mrs.  Seton  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  it.  Struck  with  the  wonderful 
coincidence,  Mr.  Dubourg  advised  each  to  reflect  for  a 
month  on  the  subject,  and  acquaint  him  with  the  result. 
During  this  time  there  was  lo  communication  between 
the  parties  ;  nevertheless  they  returned  at  the  appointed 
time,  offering,  the  one  his  means,  and  the  other  hei 
services,  for  tlie  relief  of  Christ's  poor. 

The   clergy  consulted   on  tlie   occasion   could  not 
bai  apprc  ve  of  ^n  intention  so  plainly  in  the  ordei  ing 
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of  God,  and  tlie  site  of  Emmettsbnr^  was  fixed  upon 

as  affording'  "  moral  and  physical  advantages  for  a 
religious  communit}^,  being-  far  from  the  city  and  in  the 
midst  of  wild  mountain  scenery.'* 

Tlie  prospect  now  opening-  before  Mrs.  Seton  was 
hailed  with  delig-ht  by  all  who  knew  her  remarkable 
fitness  for  the  work.  Among'st  others,  her  esteemed 
fi-iend  the  Rev.  J.  Cheverus  w^rites,  -almost  in  the  lan- 
g'uag'e  of  prophecy,  ''  How  admirable  is  Divine  Provi- 
dence! I  see  already  mnncrovs  choirs  of  virgins  fol- 
lowing you  to  the  altar.  I  see  your  holy  order  dij- 
fimng  itself  in  the  different- yarts  of  the  United 
States,  spreading  every  where  the  good  odour  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  teaching  by  their  angelical  lives 
and  piotis  instinictions  how  to  serve  God  in  purity  and 
holiness.  I  have  no  doubt,  my  beloved  and  venerable 
sister,  that  He  who  has  begun  this  work,  will  bring-  it 
to  perfection."  The  title  of  Mother  was  already  giadly 
g-iven  every  where  to  Mrs.  Seton  -,  and  one  lady  after 
another  came  gathering-  around  her,  in  fervour  and 
humility  offering-  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  new 
sisterhood.  A  conventual  habit  was  adopted  (whidi 
was  afterwards  changed  to  that  worn  by  tlie  Sisters  of 
Charity),  and  under  the  title  of  "  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph," 
a  little  band  was  organised  under  temporary  rules. 

The  humble  soul  of  Mother  Seton,  as  she  must  no^ 
be  called,  was  filled  with  such  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  the  responsibility  committed  to  her,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  she  received  it  as  a  charge  from 
her  spiritual  directors,  she  sunk  weeping  bitterly  u}-on 
her  knees ;  and  after  giving  way  to  her  emotions  for 
?cme  time,  she  confessed  aloud  before  the  sistei-s  who 
were  present  the  most  frail  and  humiliating  actions 
of  her  life,  fi-om  her  childhood  upwards,  and  then 
exclaimed  from  the  depths  of  her  heart,  "  IMy  gi-aoioua 
God  !  you  know  my  unfitness  for  this  ta>k ;  J,  who  by 
^y  sins  have  so  often  crucified  You  :  I  biiisii  witii  shaiiM 
and  confusion!  How  can  I  teach  others,  who  inow  d« 
little  myself,  and  am  so  mineral )le  and  imperfect  V* 
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Mrs.  Seton  bound  herself  privately  at  this  time,  » 
the  presence  of  Bishop  Carroll^  by  the  usual  vows,  for  a 
year ;  and  soon  afterwards  she  was  Joined  by  one  who 
had  long-  waited  patiently  until  the  "will  of  God  should 
permit  her  to  follow  where  her  heart  had  already  gone 
before.  Miss  C.  Seton,  falhng-  dang-erously  ill,  was 
advised  by  her  physician  to  try  a  sea- voyage  as  a  last 
remedy,  and  thankfully  determined  to  visit  Mother 
Seton.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  sister  Harriet. 
TWO  brothers,  and  a  servant.  Contra:y  to  all  expectation, 
her  health  g-radually  began  to  impro\  e,  and  on  reaching 
Baltimore  her  attendants  left  her,  with  the  exception  of 
her  sister  Harriet,  who  stayed  to  take  care  of  her.  The 
illness  again  proving  serious,  ciiange  of  air  was  once 
more  advised,  and  Mother  Seton  then  removed  with  the 
mvahd  to  the  site  of  her  in^nded  residence  at  Em- 
mettsburg.  Miss  H.  Seton  of  course  accompanied 
them,  with  some  of  the  community  and  Mother  Seton'g 
children.  As  no  habitation  was  yet  ready  for  tlie  sis 
terhood.  they  were  allowed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois, 
President  of  St.  Mary's  College  (to  which  Mrs. 
Seton's  sons  had  already  been  removed  from  Bal- 
timore), to  occupy  a  small  log-house  on  the  mountain. 
Here  Miss  C.  Seton  soon  recovered  some  degree  oi 
health,  and  here  her  sister  was  strengthened  to  say, 
spite  of  all  the  persecution  which  she  well  knew  such  a 
step  would  entail  from  her  own  famih^,  and  although 
she  was  uncertain  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  him 
to  whom  she  was  engaged,  "  It  is  d  ne,  my  sister ; 
I  am  a  Catholic.  The  cross  of  our  dearest  Lord  is  the 
desire  of  my  soul ;   I  will  never  rest  till  Hs  is  mine." 

At  the  end  of  July,  Mother  Seton  and  the  whole  of 
her  community,  now  ten  in  number,  besides  her  three 
daughters  and  her  sister-in-law,  removed  to  the  little 
farm-house  on  their  own  land  in  St.  Joseph's  Valley, 
which  was  to  be  their  present  home.  It  was  much  too 
small  to  be  considered  any  thing  but  a  temporary 
refuge,  containing  only  three  or  four  rooms,  and  ^^  a 
little  closet  ju-^*  v^ide  enough  to  hold  an  altai%"  where 
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tlie  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  made  up  for 
every  privation;  and  a  more  commodious  and  ample 
building-  was  being-  pi-epared  at  once,  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  would  admit.  Meanwhile,  in  accordance 
witli  the  institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Charitv,  to  which 
this  was  intended  to  conform,  instruction  of  youth  and 
care  of  tlie  sick  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  sisters' 
time ;  and  as  it  happened  that  a  fever  was  just  now 
breaking  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  received  many 
petitions  to  come  and  tend  those  who  were  attacked 
by  it.  Full  of  zeal  and  piety,  they  cheerfidly  lent  them- 
selves to  this  good  work,  and  gave  the  greatest  edifica- 
tion wherever  they  went. 

They  were  very  poor,  circumstances  not  yet  allow- 
ing- them  to  open  a  school ;  but  all  were  so  anxious  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  mortification,  that  Mother 
Seton  says,  ^-  carrot  cotfee,  salt  pork,  and  butter-milk, 
seemed  too  good  a  living."  The  expenses  of  building 
reduced  them  to  a  still  more  destitute  condition ;  tlieir 
bread  was  of  the  coarsest  rye,  and  for  many  months 
they  "  did  not  know  where  the  next  meal  w^ould  come 
from."  On  Christmas  Day  they  rejoiced  to  have  "  some 
smoked  herrings  for  dinner,  and  a  spoonfid  of  molasses 
for  each."  Yet  the  most  perfect  cheerfidness  and  har- 
mony prevailed ;  they  were  literally  all  of  one  mind. 

About  the  end  of  September,  "^Miss  H.  Seton  w^as 
received  into  the  Church.  As  was  expected,  a  torrent 
of  rei)roaches  from  home  followed  this  announcement ; 
but  nothing-  could  now^  prevent  the  holy  fervour  of  this 
young  convert;  and  rejoicing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
things,  even,  if  need  were,  the  love  of  him  to  whom  her 
hand  was  promised,  she  still  pleaded  for  an  extension 
of  her  stay  in  St.  Joseph's  Valley.  Here,  while  nursing 
her  sick  sister,  she  was  hei-self  seized  with  a  violent 
fever ;  and  within  three  months  of  her  conversion,  her 
remains  wei-e  carriexl  to  a  spot  she  had  once  playfully 
chosen  as  a  last  resuing-place  in  the  silent  woods,  and 
laid  beneath  the  tree  she  had  pointed  out.  Thus,  al- 
though the  last  called,  she  became  ''  the  first-ftiiits  of 
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those  who  sleep  in  St.  Joseph's  Valley."  Her  death* 
Ded  was  never  forg-otten  Ly  those  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  assist  at  it.  Amidst  the  most  intense  suffering's^, 
the  names  of  God,  heaven,  or  eternity,  instantly  fixed  her 
attention,  insensible  to  every  other  address.  Her  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  had  been  remarkably 
and  even  in  delirium  the  same  Divine  Object  absorbftJ 
all  her  mind ;  her  last  sign  of  life  was  an  effort  to  jc!n 
the  hymn  at  Benediction.  It  was  impossible  for  her 
best  friends  not  to  rejoice  that  she  was  thus  spared  the 
snffering-s  and  temptations  that  would  have  assailed 
her  had  she  lived  to  return  to  New  York.  Far  diffe- 
rent, however,  was  the  effect  of  her  death  upon  her 
relations  there ;  and  when  after  four  months  more  her 
sister  Cecilia  was  also  laid  in  that  same  little  enclosure, 
planted  with  wild  flowers,  their  indig-nation  ag-ainst 
this  *^  pest  of  society "  knew  no  bounds,  even  in  its 
public  expression.  But  all  this,  as  Mother  Seton  her- 
self observed,  was  "  music  to  the  spirit  hoping-  only  to 
be  conformed  to  Him  who  was  despised  and  rejected 
by  men." 

Two  months  before  Miss  C.  Seton's  death,  the  com- 
munity were  established  in  tlieir  new  dwelling,  a  larg-e 
log'-house  two  stories  hig-h,  with  a  sanctuary,  sacristy, 
and  an  apartment  where  strang-ers  could  assist  at  Mass, 
facing'  one  end  of  the  sanctuary.  The  choir  where  the 
commimity  heard  Mass,  &c.  was  in  front  of  the  altar. 
So  poor  was  tins  altar,  that  its  chief  ornaments  were  a 
framed  portrait  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  which  Mother  Se- 
ton had  broug'ht  with  her  from  New  York,  her  own  little 
silver  candlesticks,  some  wild  laurel,  paper  flowers,  &c, 
Aft,er  placing-  themselves  solemnly  under  the  patronag-e 
of  St.  Joseph,  the  sisterhood  commenced  their  labours 
on  a  much  more  extensive  scale.  They  now  opened  a 
day  and  boai-ding-  school,  and  in  May  1810,  Mother 
Seton  thus  alludes  to  the  condition  of  the  house  :  "You 
know  the  enemy  of  all  g-ood-will  of  course  makes  liis 
endeavours  to  destroy  it ;  but  i^  seems  our  Adored  is 
detei  mined  on  its  full  success,  by  the  excellent  siibjecti 
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He  has  placed  in  it.  We  are  now  twelve^  and  as  many 
ag'ain  are  waiting-  for  admission.  I  have  a  very,  very 
large  school  to  superintend  every  day,  and  the  entire 
charo-e  of  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  country 
round.  All  apply  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  are 
nig'ht  and  day  devoted  to  the  sick  and  the  ignorant. 
Our  blessed  Bishop  intends  removing*  a  detachment  of 
us  to  Baltimore,  to  perform  the  sam(3  duties  there.  We 
have  a  very  g-ood  house,  tlioug-h  a  log'-building;  and  it 
will  be  the  mother-house  and  retreat  in  all  cases,  as  a 
portion  of  the  sisterhood  will  always  remain  in  it,  to 
keep  the  spinning-,  weaving-,  knitting,  and  school  for 
country  people,  regularly  progressing-." 

The  income  derived  from  the  school  and  donations 
from  friends  now  kept  the  house  free  from  embar- 
rassment, and  in  any  case  of  emerg-ency  the  g-ene- 
rosity  of  the  brothers  Filicchi  was  unfailing-.  The 
following-  extract  from  a  letter  of  J^Iother  Seton's  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind,  and  the  answer  she  received,  will 
show  the  spirit  of  frankness  and  Christian  confidence 
which  prevailed  between  them :  "  Does  it  hurt  you 
that  I  press  so  hard  on  you,  and  make  no  fui-tlier  a})- 
plication  to  my  friends  in  New  York?  Consider,  how 
can  I  apply  to  them  for  means  which  would  go  to  the 
support  only  of  a  religion  and  institution  they  abhor ; 
while  what  is  taken  ft-om  you  is  promoting-  your  great- 
est happiness  in  this  world,  and  bring-ing-  you  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  Adored  in  the  next.  But  again  let 
me  repeat,  if  I  have  gone  too  far,  stop  me  short  for 
ever,  if  you  find  it  necessary,  without  fear  of  the  least 
wound  to  the  soul  you  love ;  which  receives  all  from 
your  hands  as  fi-om  that  of  our  Lord,  and  whenever 
they  may  be  closed,  will  know  that  it  is  He  who  shuts 
them,  who  uses  all  for  His  own  glory  as  He  pleases.  I 
do  not  write  to  Philip  now,  as  this  letter  will  serve  to 
say  all  to  both,  except  the  fervency  and  attachment  of 
my  very  soul  to  you  both  in  Christ.  May  He  be 
blessed  and  praised  for  ever.  How  great  that  attach- 
ment is,  and  with  how  much  reason,  can  only  be  known 
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bv  one  who  once  was  what  I  have  bi  en,  and  can  con- 

ceive  what  the  contrast  of  past  and  present  is.  This  :s 
understood  by  Him  above  who  gave  you  to  me  and  us 
to  you,  for  which,  I  trust,  we  will  love,  praise,  and 
adore  through  eternity."  "  Chase  your  diffidence 
away,"  replies  Mr.  A.  Filicchi ;  "  speak  to  your 
brother  the  wants  of  a  sister,  and  trust  in  Him  who 
knows  how  to  clothe  and  feed  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
clothes  the  grass  of  the  earth  with  brightness." 


CHAPTER  V. 

In  1811,  measures  were  taken  for  procuring  from 
France  a  copy  of  the  regulations  in  use  amongst  the 
"  Daughters  of  Charity,"  founded  by  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  as  it  was  intended  that  Mother  Seton's  commu- 
nity should  model  itself  upon  the  same  basis.  It  be- 
came necessary,  however,  to  introduce  some  modification 
of  the  rules,  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  sisters  should  be  occupied  in  the 
instruction  of  the  young ;  and  moreover,  it  was  feared 
that  Mother  Seton's  peculiar  position  as  the  sole 
giiardian  of  five  young  children,  might  prove  a  hin- 
drance to  her  being'  bound  permanently  as  the  superior 
of  a  religious  community.  She  herself  considered  that 
her  duties  as  a  mother  were  paramount  to  every  other, 
especially  since  her  childi^en's  Protestant  relations  were 
numerous  and  wealthy.  Writing  to  a  friend  on  this 
subject,  she  says,  "  By  the  law  of  the  Church  I  so  much 
love,  I  coidd  never  take  an  obligation  which  interfered 
with  my  duties  to  the  children,  except  I  had  an  inde- 
pendent provision  and  guardian  for  them,  which  the 
whole  world  could  not  supply  to  my  iidgment  of  a 
mother's  duty."  This  and  every  other  difficulty  in  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  was  however  at  length  arranged 
by  the  wisdom  of  Bishop  (now  Archbishop)  Carroll j 
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and  in  January  1812,  the  constitutions  of  the  com- 
munity were  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  and  superior 
of  St.  Mary's  Colieg-e,  in  I^altimore,  and  sent  for  ob- 
servance to  the  sisters.  A  year  was  allowed  to  all 
already  in  the  sisterhood  to  try  their  vocation,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  mig-ht  either  leave  the  institu- 
tion or  bind  themselves  by  vows.  Mother  Seton  was 
authorised,  even  after  she  had  taken  the  vows,  to  watch 
over  her  children's  M^elfare ;  and  a  conditional  provision 
was  made  for  securing"  to  the  community  her  perma- 
nent superintendence. 

The  g-eneral  rules  and  object  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
are  so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  society  was  to  be  composed  of  unmarried 
women  and  widows,  sound  of  mind  and  body,  and  be- 
tween sixteen  and  twenty-eig'ht  years  of  ag*e  at  their 
entrance.  It  was  also  expected  that  they  should  desire 
to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  sei'vice  of  God  in  His 
poor,  and  in  the  instruction  of  children ;  thoug'h  the 
vows  were  taken  only  for  a  single  year,  and  renewed 
annually.  "  Thoug-h  they  do  not  belong-  to  a  religious 
order  (such  a  state  being*  incompatible  with  the  objects 
of  their  society),  yet,  as  they  are  more  exposed  to  the 
world  than  members  of  a  religious  order,  having-  in 
most  circumstances  no  other  monastery  than  the  houses 
of  the  sick  or  the  school-room,  no  other  cell  than  a 
rented  apartment,  no  other  chapel  than  the  parish 
church,  no  cloister  but  the  public  street  or  hospital,  no 
enclosure  but  obedience,  no  g-ate  but  the  fear  of  God, 
no  veil  but  that  of  holy  modesty, — they  are  taugiit  to 
aim  at  the  hig'hest  virtue,  and  to  comport  themselves 
under  all  circumstances,  with  as  much  edification  as  if 
they  were  living  in  a  convent.  The  salvation  of  their 
sold  is  the  paramount  consideration  they  are  to  have  in 
view.  The  cultivation  of  humihty,  charity,  and  sim- 
plicity, the  performance  of  their  actions  in  union  with 
tlie  Son  of  God,  contempt  of  the  world,  disengagement 
from  created  things,  love  of  abjection,  patient  and  even 
chem'fiil  endurance  of  all  earthly  crosses  and  trials,  ana 
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a  great  confidence  in  Divine  Providence,  are  prac  icea 

whicli  tlie  sisters  consider  essential  to  their  profession." 
During'  the  year  of  probation  ten  more  ladies  Avere 
added  to  the  commimit}^,  whicli  now  consisted  of  tliirty 
sisters ;  and  bv  the  adoption  of  a  settled  rule  of  life, 
Mother  Seton  had  the  happiness  of  seeing"  them  make 
daily  progress  both  in  fervour  towards  God  and  in  use- 
fulness to  their  neighbours.  There  was  one  among-st 
them  who  was  a  source  of  far  deeper  joy  and  gratitude 
than  the  rest,  and  this  was  her  own  eldest  daughter 
Anna  or  Annina.  From  early  childhood  she  had  been 
remarkable  for  her  virtue  and  piety ;  and  now,  being* 
both  good,  clever,  and  beautifid,  she  was  the  delight  of 
all  who  knew  her.  When  only  fifteen,  her  hand  had 
been  sought  in  marriage  by  a  young  g-entleman  ofgTeat 
wealth  and  talent ;  and  with  the  approbation  of  all  his 
friends,  he  journeyed  to  his  distant  home  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations:  there,  however,  he  found  his 
only  parent,  a  mother,  so  strongly  opposed  to  it,  tha? 
he  w^as  prevailed  upon  to  break  his  faith  with  Miss 
Seton.  Happily,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Christian, 
sbe  reg-arded  tlie  whole  matter  as  ordered  by  God  for 
her  greater  good,  and  devoted  herself  more  assiduously 
than  before  to  all  the  religious  practices  of  the  commu- 
nity in  St.  Joseph's  Valley.  Though  still  only  amongst 
the  pupils,  she  strictly  observed  the  rules  of  the  noviti- 
ate, rising  at  four  both  in  winter  and  summer,  that  she 
might  spend  an  hour  in  prayer  and  meditation  before 
Mass  in  the  chapel.  She  performed  in  secret  many 
Iteroic  acts  of  mortification,  and  had  so  little  taste  for 
the  world,  that  when  visiting  a  very  excellent  ftimily  in 
Baltimore,  she  implored  her  mother  to  recal  lior  to  St. 
Joseph's  Valley,  because  ^^  her  soul  wearied  of  tlie  dis- 
tractions of  a  secular  life."  Her  example  animated  the 
pupils  to  an  extraordinary  devotion,  and  some  of  tlie 
elder  girls  formed  themselves  into  a  band  under  her 
direction,  governed  by  special  rules,  and  habitually  seek- 
mg  to  mortify  themselves  by  acts  of  penance.  At  the 
same  time  she  both  watched  tenderly  over  tlie  youngaj 
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pupils — especially  tliose  preparing-  for  their  first  commu- 
nion — and  also  maintained  a  correspondence  with  those 
young'  ladies  who  had  lel't  the  school^  seeking-  to  keep 
alive  in  their  hearts  the  good  principles  they  had  learned 
among-st  the  Sisters.  Anxious  to  consecrate  herself 
more  perfectly  to  God,  she  applied,  as  soon  as  her  ag'c 
permitted,  for  admission  to  the  Sisterhood,  and  was 
gladly  received;  but  towards  the  end  of  September 
1811,  taking  a  violent  cold,  she  soon  became  so  ill,  that 
all  hope  of  seeing  her  continue  to  edify  the  community 
by  her  exemplary  piety  was  sorrowfidly  abandoned.  As 
for  herself,  she  only  rejoiced  to  believe  that  she  was 
near  her  end ;  and  she  continued  to  the  last,  both  to 
practise  perfect  humility  and  patience  in  herself,  and  to 
encourage  it  in  others.  A  very  painful  remedy  having 
been  proposed  and  then  postponed,  she  said,  '^  Oh  no, 
to-day  is  Friday ;  let  it  be  done  to-da}%  it  is  the  best 
day,  m}^  dearest  Lord."  To  her  companions  she  wrote, 
"  I  am  now  suffering  in  earnest,  not  as  we  used  to  do 
on  our  knees,  when  meditating  on  the  Passion  of  our  dear 
Lord.  We  used  to  wish  to  suffer  with  Him ;  but  when 
called  to  prove  the  wish,  how  different  is  the  reality 
from  the  imagination !  Let  my  weakness  be  a  lesson 
to  you." 

When  Mother  Seton  half  reproached  her  for  her 
little  care  of  her  health,  "rising  at  the  first  bell,  and 
even  being  on  the  watch  to  ring  it  the  moment  the 
clock  struck;  washing  at  the  pump  in  the  severest 
weather,  often  eating  in .  the  refectory  what  sickened 
her  stomach,  &c. — ^Ah,  dear  mother,'  she  replied, 
colouring  deeply,  as  if  she  was  wounding  humility,  'if 
our  dear  Lord  called  me  up  to  meditate,  was  I  wrong 
to  go  ?  If  I  washed  at  the  pump,  did  not  others  more 
delicate  do  it  ?  If  I  ate  what  I  did  not  like,  was  it  not 
proper,  since  it  is  but  a  common  Christian  act  to  con- 
trol my  appetite?  Besides,  what  would  my  example 
have  been  to  my  class,  if  I  had  done  otheiwise  in 
any  of  these  cases  ?  Indeed,  I  have  given  too  much  ba<J 
example  without  this.     Dearest  Lord,  pardon  me.'  " 
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Night  and  day  did  Mother  Seton  watch  over  h« 
suffering  child;  and  it  is  said  that  "it  would  be  difficult 
to  decide  which  was  the  more  worthy  of  admiration, 
the  daughter  pressing  forward  with  eagerness  to  her 
heavenly  home,  or  the  mother  generously  offering  the 
sacrifice  of  her  first-born  child." 

On  the  30th  of  January,  she  received  with  great 
fervour  the  last  Sacraments ;  but  her  death  was  yet 
delayed  for  some  weeks.  Her  mother  at  this  time 
writes  to  a  friend :  "  The  dear,  lovely,  and  excellent 
child  of  my  heart  is  on  the  point  of  departure.  During 
the  whole  of  the  last  week  she  has  been  every 
moment  on  the  watch,  expecting  every  coughing-fit 
.Tould  be  the  last;  but  with  a  })eace,  resignation,  and 
contentment  of  soul  truly  consoling,  not  suffering  a 
tear  to  be  shed  around  her,  she  has  something  comfort- 
ing to  say  to  all When  the  la^c  change  took 

place,  and  cold  sweat,  gasping  breathing,  and  agonising 
pain  indicated  immediate  dissolutiou, — the  pain  of  her 
eyes  so  great,  she  could  no  longer  fix  them, — she  said, 
^  I  can  no  longer  look  at  you,  my  dear  crucifix ;  but  1 
enter  my  agony  with  my  Saviour ;  I  drink  the  cup 
with  Him.  Yes,  adorable  Lord,  Your  will,  and  Yours 
alone,  be  done.  I  will  it  too.  I  leave  my  dearest 
mother,  because  You  will  it;  my  dearest,  dearest 
mother.'  Poor  mother  ?  you  will  say,  and  yet  happy 
mother.  You  can  well  understand  this  for  me,  dear 
friend, — to  see  her  receive  the  last  Sacraments  with  my 
sentiments  of  them,  her  precious  soul  stretching  out 
towards  heaven,  the  singular  purity  of  her  life,  oi 
which  I  could  give  you  the  most  amiable  proofs,  my 
calculations  of  this  world, — all,  dear  friend,  combine 
to  silence  poor  nature." 

On  the  Sunday  before  her  death,  Annina  begged 
that  the  young  ladies  from  the  school  might  come  in, 
to  learn  a  lesson  of  human  frailty  from  her  wasted 
Form.  Being  fifty  in  number,  they  were  admitted  a 
Hevi  at  a  time,  and  she  addressed  them  m  her  dying 
coice  with  the  most  impressive  wonls.     AUcwirg  theui 
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to  see  the  mortification  which  had  abeady  beg-im  in 
her  neck,  she  said,  "  See  the  body  which  I  used  to 
dress  and  lace  up  so  well,  what  is  it  now  ?  Look  ai 
these  hands  !  the  worms  will  have  poor  banquets  here  ! 
What  is  beauty?  what  is  life?  Nothing,  nothing*. 
Oh,  love  and  serve  God  faithfully,  and  prepare  fur 
eternity. .  Some  of  you,  dear  girls,  may  be  soon  as  T 
am  now  ;  be  good,  and  pray  for  me."  Annina  prayed 
very  earnestly  to  die  a  professed  Sister  of  Charity  j  and 
though  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  any  to  bind 
themselves  by  the  usual  vows,  she  was  permitted  to  do 
so  on  the  day  before  her  death,  thus  becoming  the 
first  professed  member  of  the  Sisterhood.  The  follow- 
ing act  of  consecration  was  written  by  her  the  morning 
before  her  death,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  crucifix  : 

^^  Amiable  and  adorable  Saviour !  at  the  foot  of 
Your  cross  I  come  to  consecrate  myself  to  You  for  ever. 
It  has  pleased  You,  in  Your  infinite  mercy  and  goodness, 
to  unite  and  fasten  me  to  it  with  You.  0  dear  Jesus, 
I  ofi^er  You  all  my  sufferings,  little  as  they  are,  and 
will  accept  with  resignation  (oh,  by  Your  grace,  let  me 
say,  love)  whatever  You  will  please  to  send  in  future. 
I  offer,  in  union  with  Your  blessed  merits,  all  the  suffei-- 
ings  I  ever  had ;  those  which  I  endured  at  a  time 
when  I  did  not  learn  to  unite  them  to  Yours.  Those 
I  have  experienced  during  this  last  sickness  I  offer 
more  particularly  to  Your  glory,  and  in  expiation  of  the 
offences  and  grievous  sins  committed  during  my  life. 
Oh,  my  Jesus,  pardon  the  impatience,  ill-humour,  and 
numberless  other  faults  I  now  commit ;  I  beseech  Thee 
to  forgive.  I  ofier  Thee  my  sufferings,  in  union  with 
Your  merits,  in  expiation  of  my  many  and  daily 
offences." 

On  the  following  morning  she  requested  her  two 
^cung  sisters  to  kneel  by  her  bed  and  sing  : 

"  Though  all  the  pains  of  hell  surround, 
No  evil  will  I  fear  ; 
For  while  my  Jesus  is  my  Friend, 
No  danger  can  come  near." 
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They  tried  to  compose  tLeir  voices,  broken  by  sot>.% 
that  they  mig-ht  please  their  dying  sister,  wliom  theii 
mother,  sitting"  at  her  pillow,  was  supporting-  in  hef 
arms.  Bnt  their  voices  refused  to  sing-  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  soon  the  strug'g'les  of  the  departing*  soul 
became  so  severe,  that  Mother  Seton  was  oblig-ed  to 
retire  fi-om  her  now  insensible  child  to  the  chapel, 
where  she  remained  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  til) 
all  was  over. 

On  the  following:  day  the  body  was  committed  to 
the  gTO!ind,  and  "  Mother  Seton,  more  like  a  statue 
than  a  living-  being-,  followed  her  sweet  child  to  the 
g-rave.  But  one  tear  was  seen  upon  her  cheek  as  she 
returned ;  and  raising-  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  uttered 
slowly,  as  if  yielding-  to  the  full  force  of  the  sentiment, 
'  Father,  Thy  will  be  done  !'  "  Thus  died  Sister  An- 
nina,  on  March  12th,  1812,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
her  age. 

She  was  cherished  warmly  in  the  memory  of  all 
who  had  ever  known  her;  and  the  village  children, 
WJiom  she  had  especially  cho^.en  for  her  ])n})ils,  kept 
lier  gi-ave  always  green  and  fragrant  with  moss  and 
lilies  of  the  valley.  The  loss  of  this  dear  child  was 
very  acutely  felt  b}^  Mother  Seton,  and  she  writes  from 
the'  fulness  of  her  heart  to  a  friend,  "The  sepamtion 
from  my  angel  has  left  so  nev/  and  deep  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  if  I  was  not  obliged  to  live  in  these 
dear  ones  (her  children),  I  should  unconsciously  die  in 
her  •,  unconsciously,  for  never,  by  a  free  act  of  the  mind, 
would  I  now  reject  His  wiliy  "  Who  can  tell  the 
silent  solitude  of  the  mother's  soul,  its  peace  and  rest 
in  God !"  "  Eternity  was  Anna's  darling  word.  I 
find  it  v/ritten  in  every  thing  that  belonged  to  her; 
music,  books,  co  ues,  the  walls  of  her  little  chamber, — ■ 
every  where  that  word." 

in  September  1812,  tne  Rev.  S.  Gabriel  Brute  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois ;  and  his  friend- 
ship and  services  were  of  the  greatest  possible  value  tc 
Mother  Seton  and  the  commimity,  for  whom  he  now 
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celebrated  Mass  four  times  a  week.  H(;  was  a  man  of 
liig-li  spirits  and  g-reat  physical  activity,  singularly 
g-ifted  with  energy  and  power  of  expression;  and 
from  the  first  he  and  Mother  Seton  sympathised 
heai'tily. 

In  the  following  July,  the  community,  now  eighteen 
in  number,  bound  themselves  by  the  vows  of  poverty, 
charity,  and  obedience,  ten  young  ladies  being  at  th(! 
same  time  admitted  into  the  novitiate. 

The  war  with  Great  Britain  at  this  time  made 
many  things  so  expensive  that  a  more  rigid  economy 
was  necessary  5  to  which,  however,  the  sisters  cheerfully 
lent  themselves.  Sugar  was  dispensed  with,  and 
coarser  clothing  introduced.  In  1814,  a  detachment 
of  sisters  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  ol 
the  children  whose  parents  had  died  of  the  yellow 
fever;  and  in  1817  a  colony  was  established  in  New 
York  from  the  mother-house  of  Emmettsburg.  The 
instructions  and  affectionate  exhortations  given  by 
Mother  Seton  to  those  sisters  who  were  leaving  her  for 
another  mission,  were  beautifully  characteristic  of  her 
idea  of  what  the  life  of  a  Christian,  and,  above  all,  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  should  be. 

She  herself  most  strictly  observed  the  rules  of  the 
house,  though  her  health  was  now  becoming-  feeble; 
"was  incessantly  occupied  in  the  duties  of  her  situation, 
yet  always  calm,  self-possessed,  even-tempered,  and 
her  soul  apparently  collected  in  God.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  love  of  poverty  and  mortification  of 
the  senses."  At  first  she  had  taken  charge  of  the 
highest  class  amongst  the  pupils,  but  now  this  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Yet  she  still  visited  the  school- 
room constantly,  encouraging,  counselling,  and  edify- 
ing by  her  presence  no  less  than  by  her  words.  She 
considered  the  young  ladies  as  u  sacred  trust  from 
God,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  to  the  Sisters  under 
whose  particular  care  they  were,  "  Be  to  them  as  our 
2'uardian-angels  are  to  us."  Twice  a  week  slie  gave 
Famihar  instructions  to  the  elder  pupils,  in  which  she 
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displayed  her  singidar  aptitude  for  education.  Yet  hei 
manner  was  ratlier  that  of  the  intelhgent  and  affec- 
tionate parent  than  of  the  pedantic  teacher;  and  her 
sweetness  won  so  readily  the  confidence  of  her  pupils, 
that  they  opened  their  hearts  to  her  as  their  dearest 
friend.  "  Your  little  mother,  my  darling-s,"  she  would 
say,  "  does  not  come  to  teach  you  to  be  good  nuns  or 
Sisters  of  Charity ;  hut  rather,  I  would  wish  to  lit  you 
for  that  world  in  which  you  are  destined  to  live;  to 
teach  you  how  to  be  good  mistresses  and  mothers  of 
families.  Yet,  if  the  dear  Master  selects  one  amonff 
YOU  to  be  closer  to  Him,  happy  are  you;  He  will 
teach  you  Himself." 

In  1814  Mrs.  Seton's  eldest  son  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  was  anxious  to  enter  the  navy, 
whilst  his  mother  wished  him  to  go  into  some  mercan- 
tile house  ;  but  this  was  rendered  somewhat  difficult,  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  commercial  affairs 
auring  the  war.  However,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brute  being 
anxious  to  visit  Europe,  she  resolved  to  send  her  son 
under  his  guardianship  to  the  Messrs.  Filicchi,  at  least 
for  a  time.  Two  years  later  her  second  son  was  placed 
in  the  house  of  a  merchant  at  Baltimore,  and  went 
afterwards  to  Leghorn  when  his  brother  left  to  carry 
out  his  own  purpose  of  entering  the  navy. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Philip  Filicchi  died;  and 
deeply  was  his  loss  deplored,  not  only  by  Mother  Se- 
ton  and  his  more  immediate  friends,  but  by  all.  His 
death  was  said  to  be  almost  a  public  calamity,  sor- 
rowed over  by  "  hundreds  of  poor  fed  at  his  hands, 
orphans  depending  on  his  support,  jnd  prisoners  re- 
lieved hj  his  charity." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Two  montlis  after  tliis  time  Mother  Seton  was  cal]e<i 
upon  to  render  back  to  God  another  of  her  childitn, 
her  yoimg'est  daug'liter,  whose  intelhg-ent  and  amiable 
disposition  had  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her. 
She  had  been  ailing-  now  since  1812,  when  she  was  in- 
jured by  a  fall  on  the  ice ;  and  that  she  mig-lit  have 
the  best  medical  advice,  she  was  removed  for  some 
time  to  Baltimore.  Whilst  there,  her  mother  used  the 
most  affectionate  endeavours,  by  frequent  little  notes,  to 
turn  the  mind  of  her  sufFering"  child  to  the  end  for 
which  she  was  afflicted.    The  following  is  one  of  them : 

"  My  soul's  little  darling, — Mother's  eyes  fill  with 
tears  ever  when  she  thinks  of  you ;  but  loving*  tears  of 
loy,  that  my  dear  one  may  suffer  and  bear  pain,  and 
resig-n  herself  to  the  will  of  our  Dearest,  and  be  the 
child  of  His  cross.  You  know,  mother  has  often  told 
you  that  the  one  who  suffers  most  is  the  dearest  to 
me,*  and  so  our  Dearest  loves  the  child  He  afflicts  with 
a  double  love.  Remember,  my  dear  one,  what  mother 
told  you  about  love  and  ot3edience  to  our  so  kind  and 
tender  friend  ;*  and  oiu'  Dearest,  not  to  forg-et  Him  for 
a  moment.  You  know  He  never  forgets  you ;  and  do 
not  mind  kneeling,  but  speak  your  heart  to  Him  any 
where.  May  His  dear,  dearest  blessing*  be  on  you.  *  *  * 
Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  bless  and  love  you ! " 

By  the  pious  example  of  this  amiable  child,  many 
practices  of  devotion  were  introduced  amongst  the 
boarders;  and  as  she  was  a  general  favouritejiat'-St. 
Joseph's,  her  influence  had  the  happiest  jeflfect.  *^:T}ie 
orphans  educated  there  had  been  formed  into  a  class 
distinct  fi'om  the  boarders,  and  were  disposed  to  resent 
tliis  separation  as  a  humiliating  position ;  Miss  Rebecca 
Seton,  however,  voluntarily  ranked  herself  amongst 
them,  and   immediately  all  bitterness   of  feelir  g  waj 

*  The  lady  \\  itb  whom  she  was  staying. 
P 
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changed  into  grateful  affection.  Thoiig'li  only  thirteen 
years  of  ag-e,  she  was  devout  and  fervent  in  approach- 
ing- the  Sacraments  :  and,  indeed,  she  needed  all  the 
streng-th  and  consolation  which  these  alone  can  bestow ; 
for  during*  the  last  six  months  of  her  life  she  was 
scarceij  ever  free  from  the  most  excruciating-  pain. 
jN"evertheless,  she  was  always  patient,  resig-ned,  nnd 
even  cheerful  in  manner,  fumlling  the  anxious  wis!.es 
of  her  mother,  that  she  mig-lit  look  on  her  suffering's 
only  as  a  transitory  means  to  a  glorious  and  eternal 
end.  ^''  Death,  death,  my  mother,"  she  would  say  in 
her  ag-ony  •  "  it  seems  so  strange  that  I  shall  be  no 
more  here.  You  will  come  back  (from  the  grave-yard), 
dearest  mother,  alone.  No  little  Rebecca  behind  the 
curtain.  But  that  is  only  one  side ;  when  I  look  at 
tlie  other,  I  forget  all ; — you  will  be  comforted.  If  Dr. 
C.  were  to  say  now,  JRebecca,  you  will  get  well,  I  could 
not  wish  it, — no,  my  dearest  Saviour  !  I  am  convinced 
of  the  happiness  of  an  early  death.  And  to  sin  no  more: 
— that  is  the  point,  my  mother ;"  throwing  her  arms 
around  her,  and  repeating  "^  sin  no  more." 

A  few  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  her  dear  child's 
last  days,  made  by  Mother  Seton  for  the  Rev.  T. 
Brute,  who  was  still  absent  in  Europe,  will  describe 
more  touchingly  than  any  words  of  our  own  the 
admirable  fortitude  with  which  the  little  sufferer  "  en- 
dured to  the  end." 

" '  It  seemed  to  me  this  morning,'  said  she,  ^  that  I 
could  not  bear  it;  but  one  look  at  our  Saviour  changed 
h  all.  What  were  the  dislocations  of  His  bones,  my 
mother  !  Oh,  how  can  I  mind  mine  !'  Not  a  change 
now  from  continued  sitting,  but  to  kneel  a  little  on  one 
knee ;  obliged  to  give  up  her  bed  entirely.  We  tried 
to-day.  ^  I  know,'  said  she,  ^  I  cannot ;  but  we  must 
take  it  quietly,  my  dear  mother,  and  offer  up  the 
pains,' — trying  to  get  in  and  out  of  bed, — ^  and  let  it  take 
its  way.'  Fhiding  it  impossible,  she  said,  ^  I  must  Kb 
down  1^0  more  until — but  never  mind,  my  mother, 
eome  sit  by  ine.'    ^-oiVx  now  she  sings  the  little  wofds, 
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after  resting-  on  one  laieo  awhile,  for  our  e\ening 
Drayer  * 

"  Now  another  day  is  gone, 
So  much  pain  and  sorrow  o'er, 
So  much  nearer  our  dear  home : 

There  we'll  praise  Him, 
There  we'll  bless  Him  evermore ," 

then  leans  so  peaceably  her  dear  head  on  my  lap,  and 
offers  up,  as  she  says,  '  the  poor  mass  of  corruption, 
covered  with  the  blood  of  our  Jesus.' 

"  The  little  beloved  now  sits  up  in  a  chair  night 
and  day,  leaning  on  my  arm,  the  bones  so  rubbed  she 
cannot  rest  on  one  knee  as  before  j  but  says  so  cheerfully, 
*  Our  Lord  makes  me  pay  for  past  misdemeanours.' 

"  What  a  morning'  with  our  little  one !  her  per- 
spectives !  Straining  forward  with  rolling  rapid  tears, 
she  said,  putting  her  arms  around  me,  '  Mother,  the 
worst  is,  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of  all  the 
Masses  I  have  heard  so  carelessly;  0  my  careless- 
ness !'  the  tears  redoubled.  '  My  first  communion !  yet 
surely  I  tried  not  to  make  it  badly  ;^  and  if,  dearest 
mother,  I  shall  have  the  blessings  of  the  la^.t  Sacra- 
ments ' — then  sLe  looked  so  earnestly  at  the  crucifix, 
and  wiped  her  eyes.  A  gain  spoke  of  Extreme  Unction ; 
but  after  all  the  comfort  another  burst  of  tears.  '  Yet 
the  last  struggles,  mother !— there  is  something  in 
death— I  cannot  tell.  How  lazy  I  am,  my  mother; 
and  how  sweet  and  bright  is  Nina's  carpet  !*  Oh,  how 
I  will  beg  our  Lord  to  let  me  come  to  you,  when  you 
will  be  here  so  lonely  !  You  know,  mother,  I  never  en- 
joyed any  little  oleasure  in  this  world,  unless  you  shared 
it,  or  I  tola  you  of  it.  How  I  will  beg  of  Him  to  let 
me  come  and  comfort  you !  Y"ou  know  too,  I  could 
guess  your  pains,  even  when  joii  did  not  speak.'  But 
oh,  the  thousand  little  endearments  of  her  manner, 
while  saying  these  words,  so  dear  to  a  mother's  heart ! 
Every  waking  through  the  night  speaking  of  what 

*  Her  sister  Annina  carpet,  the  blu?  sky,  seen  from  the 
irindow. 
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tliey  were  doing-  in  heaven !  Her  poor  leg*  burst — paiij 
in  tlie  side  excessive — but  the  little  cheerful  laug^h  and 
pain  ^0  tog-ether.  ^  How  g-ood  it  is,  oh  how  good ! 
since  it  shows  our  Lord  will  not  let  it  last  long-.* 

^* '  Last  nig'ht/  said  she,  ^  in  the  midst  of  my 
misery,  I  seemed  some  where  g-one  out  of  my  body, 
and  summoning'  all  the  saints  and  ang-els  to  pray  for 
me;  but  the  Blessed  Virg-in,  St.  Joseph,  and  my  g-uard- 
ian-ang-el,  St.  Aug-ustine,  and  St.  Xavier,  whom  I  love 
so  much,  (St.  Aug-ustine's  burning-  heart  for  our  Lord, 
ycu  know,  mother,)  these  I  claimed  and  insisted  on  de- 
fending- me  in  judg-ment. —  Oh,  my  mother !  that  judg-- 
ment ;'  then  ag-ain  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  crucifix  as 
long-  as  pain  would  permit.  ^  0  mother,  how  I  suffer, 
every  bone,  every  joint,  every  limb ;  do  mother,  pray 
for  my  faith.  You  see,  dearest,  every  day  something" 
of  warning-  is  added  that  I  soon  must  g-o  -,  yet  I  re- 
member only  twice  to  have  thoug-ht  my  suffering-s  too 
hard  since  I  v/as  hurt; — so  our  dear  Lord  pity  me, 
and  give  me  a  short  purg-atory :  yet  in  this  His  will  be 
done ;  at  least  then  I  shall  be  safe,  and  sin  no  more.' " 

'^Always  wishing  to  be  employed,  she  cut  some 
flpoves  of  artificial  flowers,  and  seemed  very  earnestly 
i^mployed  in  sewing'  on  a  small  g-arment  for  a  poor 
'child,  witli  trembling-  hands  and  panting-  breath,  two 
cinys  before  her  agony. 

"The  superior  came,"  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois,  "and 
seeing'  the  pitiful  state  of  the  poor  darling-,  kindly 
,offej-ed  to  remain  with  her.  Her  gratitude  was  inex- 
.-i^iessible.  The  presence  of  a  priest  seemed  to  arm  her 
;4i gainst  every  power  of  the  enemy.  He  told  her,  about 
liiidnight,  that  as  she  had  not  slept  nor  ate  any  thing 
(tor  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  it  would  be  well  to  take 
P-  little  pai'egoric.  ^  Well,'  said  she  very  ge:>itly  to 
|iim,  -^  if  I  go  to  sleep  I  shall  not  come  back ;  so  good 
*iiye  to  you  all.  Do  give  my  love  to  every  body;  good 
bye, , dear  Kit'  (her  sister  Josephine,  kissing  her  most 
.tt'nd'?rly),  ^  and  you,  m.y  dearest  mother.'  But  here  hei 
little  heart  failed  her,  and  she  hid  herself  in  my  bosom. 
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AgTiin,  trying. to  compose  herself,  slie  said,  '  T  will  give 
your  love  to  every  body  I  m{3et  witli  on  tlie  way.'  Jhii 
110  sleep  or  rest  for  her."  So  dawned  for  child  and 
mother  All  Souls'  Day.  '*  It  passed  as  yesterday ; 
only  increased  pains.  Our  God,  our  God;  to  wait  one 
Lour  for  an  object  every  moment  expected  !  but  poor 
Bee's  hours  and  agonies  are  known  to  You  alone  ! — her 
meek,  submissive  looks,  artless  appeals  of  sorrow,  and 
rmutterable  distress.  The  hundred  little  act,^  of  })iety 
that  All  Souls'  Day,  so  sad  and  sorrowful ;  the  fears 
of  the  poor  mother's  heart  j  her  bleeding  heart  for 
patience  and  perseverance  in  so  weak  a  child;  the 
silent  long-  looks  at  each  other ;  fears  of  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  designs  of  infinite  love !  (Jh,  that 
day  and  night  and  following  day !  The  Rev.  Superior 
told  her  he  would  not  ^^dsh  her  sufferings  shortened. 
She  quietly  gave  up,  felt  her  pulse  no  more,  inquired 
no  more  about  going,  or  what  time  it  was ;  but  with 
her  heart  of  sorrow  pictured  on  her  countenance,  look- 
ing now  at  the  crucifix,  again  at  mother,  seemed  to 
mind  nothing  else.  Once  she  said,  '  My  love  is  so 
weak — so  imperfect — my  mother ;  I  have  been  so  un- 
faithful, I  have  proved  so  little  my  love.'  Iler  poor 
little  heart  seemed  sinking,  yet  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  on 
the  cruciiix.  ^  My  mother ;'^  kiss"^that  Blessed  Side  f(jr 
me.'  Her  small  cruciiix  round  her  neck  was  often 
pressed  to  her  lips, — those  cold  dying  lips :  and  then  she 
would  press  it  to  her  heart.  '  Hangs  my  helpless  soul 
on  thee,'  she  would  say.  Night  came  again.  She  often 
bowed  her  head,  in  which  all  her  pain  seemed  centred, 
to  the  holy  water  presented  by  the  Rev.  Superior. 
We  said  some  short  prayers,  and  she  re})eated,  '  In  the 
hour  of  death  defend  me ;  call  me  to  come  to  Thee ; 
leceive  me.'  Near  four  in  the  morning,  she  said,  'Let 
me  sit  once  more  on  the  bed;  it  will  be  the  last  strug- 
gle.' Cecilia's  arms  and  mother's  supporting  her,  she 
sank  between  us;  the  darling-  head  fell  on  the  well- 
known  heart  it  loved  so  well,  and  all  was  ovci-.  My 
Cod  !  my  God!     That  morning-  she  had  said,  '  Be  nol 
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sorrowful,  my  motlier !  I  shall  not  g'O  far  from  y>  n  ;  \ 
am  sure  our  dear  Lord  will  let  me  come  and  conscile 
you.'  Josephine's  tears  hurt  her.  ^I  do  not  look,' 
slie  said,  •  to  being-  left  in  the  grave,  and  jou  all  tarn- 
ing-  home  without  me  ;  I  look  high  up.'  " 

In  1818,  M.  Brute  again  came  to  reside  at  St. 
Mary's  College,  and  became  Confessor  to  the  Comnri- 
nity  of  St.  Joseph's.  This  was  a  great  consolat'on  for 
]M other  Seton,  who  had  the  highest  regard  f  )r  this 
excellent  priest.  Pier  health  was  now  very  f  ?3'  1?  ;  but 
s]ie  exerted  herself  to  fulfil  with  diligence  tli-^  onerous 
duties  of  her  responsible  office.  "■  1  ca:in o"  die  one 
way,"  she  writes  to  a  friend,  "  so  I  tiy  to  die  t'le  other, 
and  keep  the  straight  path  to  God  alone."  She  main- 
tained the  tenderest  watchfulness  over  those  Siotors  ab- 
sent on  any  mission ;  and  thus  writes  to  one,  vrio  was 
lamenting  her  inabilit},  through  illness,  to  fulfil  the 
cliarg-e  she  had  undertaken:  ^^My  own  dear  sisto:,  I 
take  a  laugh  and  a  cry  at  your  flannels  and  })laisters. 
Never  mind ;  God  is  God  in  it  all.  If  you  are  to  do 
His  work,  the  strength  will  be  given  you ;  if  not,  my 
precious  child,  some  one  else  will  do  it,  and  you  come 
back  to  your  home.  No  great  affair  where  Ilis  dear 
atom  is,  if  only  His  will  is  done.  Peace,  dearest 
soul,  from  our  Jesus.  I  took  a  long  look  ?.t  our  dear 
crucifix  for  yon.  All  are  here  nearly  as  you  left ;  our 
faithful  God  the  same ! — ever  your  little  mother." 

During  the  years  we  have  so  rapidly  passed  ov  'r, 
many  sisters  were  summoned  from  the  little  community 
to  their  eternal  home.  And  if  it  v/ere  possible  to  relate  of 
tlieir  pious  souls  the  different  acts  of  humility,  charity, 
and  devotion  by  which  they  edified  all  wlio  knew  them, 
and  embalmed  their  names  in  the  memory  of  the 
Sisterhood,  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  holy, 
happy  retreat  over  which  Mother  Seton  presided  m  St. 
Joseph's  Valley.  Many  were  converts.  Amoug-st 
others,  we  are  told  of  one  who  had  been  a  Methodist, 
but  was  ever  seeking-  after  the  "rue  Church  until  slie 
ionnd   it.     '^Luther  is  Luther,"  she  used   to  say   tc 
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those  on  whom  she  iii^'ed  her  anxiety  before  her  con- 
version, ^^  Calvin  is  Calvin,  Wesley  is  Wesley ;  bul 
where  is  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  V  By  God's  g-ood 
g-race  she  was  g-uided  at  last  to  St.  Joseph's  Valley, 
where  her  search  happily  found  an  end. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  more  than  once,  that 
Mother  Seton's  health  had  become  very  feeble  ;  and  in 
1820  her  lung's  w^ere  so  seriously  affected,  that  her 
medical  attendants  gave  no  hope  of  her  ultimate  re- 
covery. For  her  this  world  had  long*  ceased  to  be  any 
thing-  but  "  a  dark  passag-e  leading*  to  eternity.  I  see 
nothing,"  she  says,  "  but  the  blue  sky  and  our  altars ; 
all  the  rest  is  so  plainly  not  to  be  looked  at.  We  talk 
now  all  day  of  my  death,  and  how  it  will  be,  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  house-work.  What  is  it  else  ?  What  are 
we  come  into  the  world  for  ?  Why  is  it  so  long*,  but  this 
last,  o-reat,  eternal  end  ?  It  seems  to  me  so  simple, 
when  I  look  up  to  the  crucifix."  The  year  before  her 
death  she  thus  writes  to  a  priest :  '^  0  my  father, 
friend,  could  I  hear  my  last  stage  of  cough,  and  feel 
my  last  stage  of  pain,  in  the  tearing  aw^ay  my  prison- 
walls,  how  could  I  bear  my  joy  !  The  thought  of  going 
home,  and  called  by  His  will !  What  a  transport 
But,  they  say,  don't  you  fear  to  die  ?  Such  a  sinnei 
must  fear ;  but  I  fear  much  more  to  live,  and  know  as  1 
do  that  every  morning-  finds  my  account  but  leng-thened 
and  enlarged.  I  don't  fear  death  half  so  much  as  my 
hateful,  vile  self." 

Twelve  years  she  had  now  spent  in  her  retirement. 
During  the  last  four  months  she  v/as  confined  to  her 
room,  and  her  sufferings  at  times  were  very  great ;  but 
only  under  obedience  to  her  director  would  she  submit 
to  any  effort  for  their  alleviation.  Not  a  complaint 
was  to  be  heard;  and  if  through  extreme  pain  there 
escaped  her  an  involuntary  sign  of  impatience,  she  was 
measy  until  she  had  received  absolution.  Her  hu- 
mility was  as  great  as  her  resignation.  One  of  the 
Sisters  saying  something  which  implied  a  hope  of  going 
to  heaven  immediately  after  death,  Mother  Seton  ex- 
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claimed  fervently,  ^^  My  blessed  God !  how  far  from 
that  thought  am  I,  of  g'oing*  straight  to  heaven ! 
such  a  miserable  creature  as  I  am !"  M.  Brute  was 
constantly  with  her,  and  his  ministry  was  a  source  of 
the  most  abundant  graces  to  her  soul. 

In  these  last  days  she  was  not  left  without  singuh.i 
consolations.  She  said,  "  It  seems  as  if  our  Lord  and 
His  Blessed  Mother  stood  continually  by  me,  in  a  cor- 
poreal form,  to  comfort,  cheer,  and  encourage  me  in 
the  different  weary  and  tedious  hours  of  pain."  More 
than  ever  did  Mother  Seton  now  appreciate  the  grace 
of  her  conversion.  Being  asked  by  her  director  what 
she  considered  the  greatest  blessing  ever  bestowed 
upon  her  by  God,  she  answered,  "■  That  of  being*  brought 
into  the  Catholic  Church."  And  speaking  with  holy 
transport  of  the  happiness  of  dying  in  the  arms  of  this 
tender  Mother,  she  added,  ^'  How  few  know  the  value 
of  such  a  blessing !" 

Being  about  to  receive  the  last  Sacraments,  she 
begged  that  all  her  spiritual  daughters  might  assemble 
in  her  room,  where  they  were  addressed  in  her  name 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dubois  as  follows  :  "  Mother  Seton 
being  too  weak,  charges  me  to  recommend  to  you  at 
this  sacred  moment,  in  her  place :  first,  to  be  united 
together  as  true  Sisters  of  Charity ;  second,  to  stand 
most  faithfidly  by  your  rules  ;  third,  that  I  ask  pardon 
for  all  the  scandals  she  may  have  given  you,  that  is, 
for  indulgences  prescribed  during  sickness  by  me  or  the 
physicians."  Mother  Seton's  voice  added,  "I  am 
thankful,  sisters,  for  your  kindness  in  being  present  at 
this  trial.  Be  children  of  the  Church,  be  children  of 
the  Church." 

When  the  last  awful  moment  was  at  hand,  the 
sisters  pressed  in  anguish  around  the  bed  of  their 
cherished  and  saintly  mother.  Her  only  daughter  was 
fainting  beside  her  from  intense  emotion;  but  on 
Mother  Seton's  heavenward  countenance  was  no  shadow 
of  grief,  doubt,  or  disturbance ;  nothing  but  perfect 
peace.     She  lay  immovably  in  the  hands  of  God,  re- 
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peating-,  "  Maj  the  most  just,  the  most  hig-h^  ^nd  tlip 
most  amiable  will  of  God  be  accomplished  for  oyer  P' 

A  sister  whom  she  requested  to  repeat  the  favourite 
prayer,  Soul  of  Christ,  sanctify  me ;  Body  of  Christ, 
save  me,  &c.  being-  unable  through  her  sobs  to  proceed, 
Mother  Seton  finished  it  herself.  "  Jesus,  Mary,  Jo- 
seph !"  were  her  last  words.  Thus  died  Mother  Seton, 
January  4th,  1821,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age. 

Amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  whole 
community,  her  remains  were  carried  to  their  last  rest- 
ing^-place  on  the  following-  day.  A  cross  and  a  rose- 
ti-ee  were  planted  on  her  grave,  and  from  innumerable 
grateful  hearts  went  up  to  heaven  with  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice  the  most  pure  and  fervent  prayers  that  her 
50ul  may  rest  in  peace.  Since  that  time  a  marble 
monument  has  been  raised  over  her  remains,  on  the 
fom-  sides  of  which  are  inscribed,  '^  To  the  memory  of 
E.  A.  Seton,  Foundress."  "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  is  the  death  of  His  saints."  "  The  just  shall  hve  in 
everlasting  remembrance."  "The  just  shall  shine  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  And  on  the 
ivall  of  the  humble  chamber  in  which  she  breathed  her 
last  may  be  read  the  following  inscription :  "  Here, 
near  this  door,  by  this  lire-place,  on  a  poor,  lowly 
couch,  died  our  cherished  and  saintly  Mother  Seton,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1821.  She  died  in  poverty,  but 
rich  in  faith  and  good  works ;  may  we,  her  children, 
walk  in  her  footsteps,  and  share  one  day  in  her  happi- 
ness.    Amen." 

But  little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  character  of 
Mother  Seton.  It  was  best  expressed  by  her  singular 
and  sanctifying  influence  over  others.  The  impressior 
she  produced  by  her  look,  her  manner,  and  her  words, 
was  extraordinary ;  and  many  instances  are  recorded 
which  prove  the  effect  to  have  been  as  lasting'  as  it  wis 
powerful.  We  are  told  of  a  gentleman  whose  two 
daughters  were  brought  up  in  her  school,  but  who 
from  his  early  childhood  had  neglected  all  religious 
duties   The  children  had  naturally  followed  his  example; 
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but  were  not  long  inhabitants  of  St.  Joseph's  Valley, 
before  they  not  only  learned  the  value  of  relig-ious  pri- 
vileg-es  themselves,  but  earnestly  desired  that  their  be- 
loved father  mig-ht  share  the  same  blessing-s. 

Prevailing-  upon  him  to  visit  Mother  Seton,  they 
had  the  g-reat  consolation  of  finding  that  her  magical  in- 
fluence won  his  heart  to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
his  soul's  salvation.  He  declared  that  he  would  will 
ingly  travel  six  hundred  miles  to  enjoy  a  view  of  Mo- 
ther Seton's  eyes,  even  if  she  did  not  open  her  lips ;  and 
returning-  home,  he  instantly,  in  accordance  v/ith  a  pro- 
mise he  had  made  her,  prepared  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church,  and  some  time  after  died  a  happy 
death. 

All  who  saw  her  acknowledged  the  same  charm. 
Her  power  of  language  was  remarkably  fascinating ;  and 
with  a  gifted  and  accomplished  mind  and  smgidarly  re- 
fined manner,  she  was  fitted  to  adorn  any  circle.  Her 
pupils  could  scarcely  have  had  a  more  beautiful  model 
before  them,  of  a  lady,  a  mother,  or  a  Christian.  Chari- 
table and  considerate  for  all  around  her,  she  was  rigidly 
severe  with  herself.  In  dress,  food,  and  observance  of 
f;he  rules,  she  mortified  her  natural  inclination  unspar- 
ingly. This  was  a  cross  she  felt  it  imperative  to  hold 
closely  to  her  heart  j  for  it  was  often  a  severe  effort  to 
bring  her  will  into  submission  to  the  directions  of  her 
superiors,  and  she  was  tried  with  an  almost  continual 
sense  of  dryness  in  her  spiritual  duties.  But  her  faith 
triumphed  over  all.  "  In  the  hour  of  manifestation," 
she  writes  to  her  former  director,  ''  when  all  this  cross- 
working  shall  be  explained,  we  shall  find  that  in  this 
period  of  our  poor  life  we  are  most  ripe  for  the  business 
for  which  we  were  sent.  While  the  ploughers  go  over 
us,  then  we  are  safe.  No  fears  of  pleasing  ourselves ; 
no  danger  of  mistaking  God's  will.  No ;  if  I  thought 
that  by  investigation  and  an  appeal  to  superior  autho- 
rity I  should  be  to-morrow  leieased  fi-om  this  cloud  of 
darkuess,  yet  I  would  not  take  one  step.  And  you,  my 
dear  niastei-  and  captain  in  *he  way  of  the  cross,  you 
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know  that  my  only  safe  way  (I  speak  for  salvation)  is 
to  remain  quite  still  with  Mag'daien.  You  well  know 
t;hat  He  who  works  my  fate  has  no  need  of  any  othei 
help  from  me  but  a  g-ood  will  to  do  His  will,  and  an 
entire  abandonment  to  His  good  providence.  Let  them 
plough,  let  them  gTind,  so  much  the  better, — the  grain 
will  be  the  sooner  prepared  for  its  owner,-  whereas, 
should  I  step  forward  and  take  my  own  cau  e  in  hand, 
the  father  of  the  widow  and  orphan  would  say  that  I 
distrust  Him.  Shall  we  make  schemes  and  plans  of 
human  happiness,  which  must  be  so  uncertain  in  obtain- 
mg',  and  if  obtained — trash !  death  !  eternity  ?  Oh,  my 
father,  sursiim  corda ;  we  know  better  than  to  be  cheated 
by  such  attractions.  No  j  we  will  offer  the  homely  sac- 
rifice, and  drink  our  cup  to  the  last  drop;  and  we,  when 
least  expecting-  it,  shall  enter  into  our  rest."  She  had 
the  hig'hest  veneration  for  the  character  of  a  priest;  and 
it  was  remarked  by  a  saintly  prelate,  whose  own  name 
is  honoured  throughout  the  Church  in  America,  that  no 
one  ever  impressed  his  mind  so  forcibty  as  Mother  Seton 
did,  with  the  idea  of  what  a  true  priest  ought  to  be. 

Much  of  Mother  Seton's  time  was  devoted  to  writ- 
mg;  and  the  Rev.  Superior  employed  her  able  pen  it 
preparing'  from  the  French  ascetic  literature,  instructiong 
and  meditations  for  her  spiritual  children.  Correspond- 
ence with  the  clergy,  laity,  and  the  parents  of  her  })upils, 
also  occupied  all  the  leisure  she  could  spare  from  more 
Important  duties. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  the  community 
which  Mother  Seton  founded  has  been  blessed  with 
gTeat  increase  and  prosperit}^.  Spacious  buildings  now 
stand  where  she  assembled  her  little  band  of  Sisters  in 
the  log-hut ;  and  far  and  wide  through  the  United 
States  has  spread  both  the  odour  of  her  sanctity  and 
tlie  influence  of  her  charity  and  zeal.  One  institution 
after  another  has  been  founded  from  St.  Joseph's  Yalley, 
and  there  are  now  ^''5.20  Sisters ;  of  whom  147  are  at 
Emmcttsburg,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the 
liospitals,  orphan-asyjums,  and  schools  throughout  the 
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country.  It  is  computed  that  these  Sisters  be&tovi 
tlieir  charitable  care  daily  upon  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  persons,  viz.  nineteen  hundred  sick  patients, 
eighteen  hundred  orphan  girls,  and  four  thousaud 
seven  hundred  female  children,  most  of  whom  receive 
gratuitous  instruction." 


THE 

SISTERS   OF    CHARITY   OF   ST.  YIN- 
CENT   OF  PAUL. 

"  Let  us  show  our  love  for  our  neighbor,  not  only  in  worda; 
but  also  in  deeds." — St.  John,  1st  Epis.,  iii.  18. 


"As  early  as  1817  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Con- 
oily,  Bishop  of  New  York,  applied  for  the  services  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  and 
obtained  them.  New  York  being  the  native  place  of 
Mother  Seton,  the  selection  of  the  Sisters,  who  were 
to  be  sent  here,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  importance, 
as  they  who  were  to  represent  her  abroad,  in  the  life 
of  perfection  which  she  had  embraced,  would  be  nar- 
rowly watched  by  her  former  acquaintances,  and 
would  reflect  lienor  or  discredit  upon  her  profession, 
accordiiig  to  their  ability  and  fidelity,  in  attending  to 
the  duties  of  their  charge.  The  mission  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  Sister  Rosa  White,  whose  zeal,  piety 
and  engaging-  manners  had  already  contributed  vastly 
to  the  success  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  established  iu 
Philadelphia,  and  eminently  qualified  her  for  under- 
taking an  institution  of  the  same  kind  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1817.  The  Sisters 
commenced,  in  an  humble  way,  an  institut-on  which 
was  destiued  to  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  most- 
flourishing  house  for  orphans.  On  tliis  occasion,  us 
betbre.  Mother  Seton  delivered  to  her  spiritual  daugh 
ters,  concise   but   comprehensive    instructions,   recom 
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mending   to   them   especially  a   spirit  of  union   and 
charity  amongst  themselves,  fidelity  to  their  holy  rules, 
and  a  kind  manner  to  strangers.     By  observing  her 
wise  counsels,  the  sisters  succeeded   in  the  work  of 
charity  ;  it  went  on  prospering  and  triumphing  over 
all  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  met  with  in  ti  ) 
commencement  of  such  undertakings,  until  it  has  risen 
to  a  degree  of  usefulness  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind   in  the  United  States.     The 
Sisters  of  Charity  at  first  occupied  as  an  Asylum  a 
small  frame  house,   which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  spacious  building  in  Prince  Street,  and  only 
five  orphans  were  confided  to  their  care  during   the 
first  twelve  months.     In  the  course  of  another  year, 
the  number  had  increased  to  twenty-eight,  one  third 
of  whom  were  boys."     The  number  of  orphans  yearly 
increased,  until  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  separate 
institution  for  the  accommodation  of  boys,  which  was 
not  practicable,  until  1847.     Then,  owing  to  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  the  friends  of  the  orphans,  an  eligible 
site,  with  extensive  grounds,  was  obtained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  an  elegant  and  spacious  building  erected 
thereon.     The   number  of  children   that  would  soon 
occupy  both  Asylums,  would  require  the  care  of  more 
Sisters  than  were  at  present  employed,  and  the  Mother 
House  at  Emmitsburg  was  not  willing  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Sisters  for  the  new  establishments 
about  to  be  erected.     This  circumstance  urged   the 
necessity  of  having  a  Mother  House  to  supply  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  diocese.     On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1846,  Feast  of  the  "Immaculate  Conception" 
of  the   Blessed   Virgin   Mary,   the   Right   Reverend 
B"shop  Hughes  constituted  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
the  Diocese  of  New  York,  a  local  community,  under 
the  title  of  "  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul " 
— the  Sisters   adhering,   in   every  particular,   to   the 
original  constitufons,  ni'es,  dress  and  customs  of  the 
Mother  Housy  of  St.  Joseph's,  p]mra"tsburg,  according 
to  the  primitive  pr.icticos  establis'ieJ  by  Mother  Seton, 
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and  their  only  desire  is,  to  be  found  worthy  represen* 
tatives  and  members  of  the  community  founded  by 
their  cherished  and  sainted  Mother.  Many  vf  those 
who  have  estabhshed  the  present  foundation,  were  her 
especial  favorites,  and  assisted  her  in  the  government 
of  the  Community  of  St.  Joseph's,  A  few  month? 
after  the  organization  of  the  Community,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Right  Reverend  Bisliop  Hughes,  "  the 
Holy  Father,  by  Divine  Providence,  Pius  IX.,  gra- 
ciously granted  to  the  Community  of  Sisters  of  Charity 
established  in  New  York,  and  now  depending  upon  the 
same  Bishop,  all  and  each  of  the  faculties,  indulgences, 
and  other  spiritual  graces  and  privileges,  already  con 
ceded  to  the  Community  of  the  same  Sisters  founded 
at  Emmitsburg,^  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  his 
gatisfaction  and  approbation  at  the  zeal  manifested  for 
the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

In  this  way  was  the  Mother  House  of  the  Society 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  established  in  New  York,  on 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  shed  so  many  benedic- 
tions ;  that  from  the  time  they  commenced  the  institu- 
tion, their  number,  which  was  then  only  thirty-one,  has 
almost  imperceptibly  increased,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  do  the  good  that  has  been  witnessed  and  felt  by  all 
classes  of  persons,  and  has  extended  their  usefulness  to 
a  greater  number  of  helpless  orphans  of  both  sexes — 
comforting  the  sick  and  the  poor,  consoling  the  af- 
flicted, and  imparting  instruction  daily  to  thousands 
of  poor  and  destitute  children — so  that  we  can  say 
with  truth,  it  is  tlie  work  of  God,  for  according  to 
St.  Paul,  "  Whatever  tends  to  good,  comes  from  God," 
we  are  not  surprised  to  see  such  an  amount  of  good 
accomplished  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  when  we  know 
they  aro  prompted  and  encouraged  by  the  bright 
example  and  wise  precepts  of  their  Holy  Founder, 
St.  Yincent  of  Paul,  who  constantly  reminds  tliem  of 
the  necessity  of  being  at  all  tunes  animated  by  the 
Taost  tender  pii'ty  and  zeal  in  the  fuifil]mei,t  of  ail 
Uieir  duties,  that  they  should  belong  to  G  ")d  i^Ioue,  to 
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see  him  m  all,  and  all  in  him, — in  each  other,  in  those 
whom  they  instruct  ;  in  the  child  of  the  opulent, 
(whose  spiritual  indigence  is  often  extreme,)  in  the 
dear  destitute  orphans,  who  look  up  to  them  as  their 
spiritual  mothers,  in  the  poor  sick,  whom  they  are  to 
eneom-age  and  cherish  as  the  special  objects  of  their 
care  and  devotion,  and  in  all  with  whom  they  have 
any  intercourse.  Their  hearts  must  be  enamored  of 
his  adorable  perfections,  deeply  penetrated  with  grati- 
tude for  the  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  on  them,  and 
with  an  affectionate  and  devoted  love  for  him  as  their 
Father,  Saviour,  and  All. 

The  Community  at  present  numbers  1^8  members, 
114  of  whom  are  professed  Sisters  ;  56  Novices,  8 
Pastulants,  besides  the  Mother  House,  to  which  is 
attached  a  Novitiate  and  Academy  containing  200 
boarders  ;  there  are  thirteen  missionary  establish- 
ments ;  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  accommodating,  during 
the  past  year,  900  patients,  many  of  whom  were  free  ; 
one  Asylmn  for  boys,  containing  400,  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  ten  years  ;  six  Female  Orphai. 
Asylums,  containing  700  children  ;  three  Pay  Schools  ; 
ele/en  Poor  Schools,  numbering  3700  children,  all  of 
whoxa  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity,  spread  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  universe,  shall  perpetuate  forever  the  charity  of 
their  Sainted  Father,  Vincent  of  Paul.  0,  admirable 
effects  of  the  mercy  of  a  single  individual,  or  rather  of 
the  mercy  of  God  himself,  in  his  faithful  minister  ;  and 
^lappy  those  who  have  the  ineffiible  honor  of  being  the 
p'ous  servants  of  our  Lord  in  his  suffering  members. 
Tiie  refuge  of  the  miserable,  the  mothers  of  orpnans, 
the  consolers  of  the  afflicted  :  even  in  this  life  it  ob- 
tains for  them  the  sweetest  enjoyments  by  the  practice 
v.x  char-i+v_  tiie  "  Queen  of  virtues,"  in  fine,  it  merits 
for  them  a  precious  death,  which  will  put  them  11 
possession  of  the  brilliant  and  celestial  crown  reserved 
ebr  deeds  of  mercy 


She  once  was  a  lady  of  honour  and  wealth, 
Bright  glow'd  on  her  features  the  roses  of  health  ^ 
Her  vesture  was  blended  of  silk  and  of  gold, 
And  her  motion  shook  perfume  from  every  fold  ; 
Joy  revell'd  around  her — love  shone  at  her  side, 
And  gay  was  her  smile,  as  the  glance  of  a  bride  ; 
And  light  was  her  step,  in  the  mirth-sounding  hall, 
When  she  heard  of  the  daughters  of  Yihcent  of  Paul 

Her  down-bed  a  pallet — her  trinkets  a  bead, 
Her  lustre — one  taper  that  serves  her  to  read, 
Her  sculpture  —  the  crucifix  naiPd  by  her  bed, 
Her  paintings  one  print  of  the  thorn-crowned  head  ; 
Hr,r  cushion— the  pavement,  that  wearies  her  knees, 
Her  music  the  Fsahn,  or  the  sigh  of  disease  ; 
The  delicate  lady  live  mortified  there. 
And  the  feast  is  forsaken  for  fasting  and  prayer. 

Behold  her,  ye  worldly  !  behold  her,  ye  vain  ! 
Who  shrink  from  the  pathway  of  virtue  and  pain  ; 
Who  yield  up  to  pleasure,  your  nights  and  your  days 
Forgetful  of  service,  forgetful  of  praise. 
Ye  lazy  philosophers — self  seeking  men, — 
Ye  fireside  philanthropists,  great  at  the  pen. 
How  stands  in  the  balance  your  eloquence  weighed, 
With  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  that  high-born  maid  ? 

[gerald  griffin.  3 
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LIITLE  SISTERS  OF  THE  POOB,, 


J^^^^i  CARCELY  fifteen  years  have  yet  elapsed 
|^^^^,^'i  since  this  Order,  an  heroic  witness^  amidst 
[l^^^jj,  poverty    and    difficulty,    of  true    Catholic 

— —  charity,  was  estahhshed  in  a  far-avray 
town,  in  Brittany,  by  a  poor  priest  named 
M.  Le  Pailleur.  His  only  wealth  consisted  in  the  most- 
pure  and  perfect  trust  in  God ;  but  earnestly  desirous 
to  do  something  for  the  destitute  poor  of  his  parish,  he 
was  not  deterred  by  the  total  want  of  external  means. 
Saint  Servan,  where  this  g'ood  man  lived,  is  near  the 
town  of  Saint  Malo;  and  as  the  labouring*  classes  are 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing-,  or  as  sailors,  a  larg-e  propor- 
tion of  the  helpless  women  in  the  place  are  the  widows 
of  those  who  have  perished  at  sea. 

It  was  to  rescue  these  from  the  misery  and  depra- 
vity in  which  too  many  of  them  were  sunk,  that  M.  Le 
Pailleur  first  org-anised  that  admirable  society  of  Sistei-s 
of  the  Poor,  which  has  by  the  blessing-  of  God  spreau 
from  town  to  towm  in  Prance,  and  even  crossed  the 
channel,  to  minister  to  the  ag-ed  and  necessitous  lying 
at  our  own  doors.  Every  where  they  h-ave  exhiuited 
the  same  spirit  of  simpHcity  and  childlike  dependence 
upon  God  which  characterised  the  noble  founder ;  and 
fcven  those  w^lio  would  be  slow  to  recognise  the  Church 
as  the  fountain  from  which  these  goodly  streams  ol 
charity  alone  can  flow,  are  loud  ix.  hearing-  testimony 
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to  llie  beautiful  fidelity  with  l^'}lich  the  "  Littl    Sisters 
of  the  Poor"  fulfil  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

The  good  Abbe,  young-  and  zealous  as  he  w,  s,  was 
long-  harassed  by  an  anxious  but  unavailing-  desire  tc 
afford  permanent  relief  to  the  poor  women  of  w^liom  we 
have  spoken.  There  was  no  hospital  or  asylum  in  tlie 
town,  and  they  generally  wandered  about  begging  for 
tlieir  daily  bread,  and  too  often  wasting  all  that  they 
received  by  indulging  in  the  most  revolting  drunken- 
ness. They  seldom  went  near  a  church,  except  to 
etand  with  outstretched  hand  at  the  door ;  and  forget- 
ting- in  tlieir  misery  all  the  lessons  of  their  youth,  were 
yet  more  morally  than  physically  degraded.  One  d-ay 
^  young  girl  named  Marie- Augustine,  who  w^as  not  in  the 
habit  of  confessing  to  M.  Le  Pailleur,  came  to  him,  as 
it  were  accidentally,  for  this  purpose;  and  he  imme- 
diately i-ecognised  in  her  a  proper  instrument  for  carry- 
ing out  his  charitable  intentions.  She  had  long  wishe<a 
to  become  a  religious;  and  although  onlj  a  poor 
jaeedlewoman,  dependent  for  her  support  on  the  labour 
of  her  hands,  was  extremely  anxious  to  devote  herseli 
to  the  service  of  the  poor.  M.  Le  Pailleur  encouraged 
her  in  this  desire ;  and  without  communicating  his  pro- 
ject, which  was,  indeed,  but  vaguely  shadowed  out  even 
in  his  own  mind,  he  gave  her  such  a  rule  of  life  as  was 
fitted  to  prepare  her  for  the  excellent  work  in  which  she 
was  afterwards  to  take  so  large  a  part.  Another  of  his 
penitents,  Marie-Therese,  a  young  orplian  girl  in  the 
same  sphere  of  life,  having-  manifested  tokens  of  the 
same  good  dispositions,  was  desh-ed  by  the  Abbe  to  put 
herself  in  communication  with  Marie-Augaistine ;  and 
these  ti^-o  girls,  previously  unknown  to  eixh.  other, 
became  thencefoi-ward  associated  by  the  closest  ties. 
They  were  very  jo.ing,  one  sixteen  and  the  other 
eighteen  years  of  age;  but  the  younger  was  di- 
rected b^^  M.  Le  Pailleur  to  look  upon  the  elder  as 
her  mother  and  superior.  lie  told  them  that  they 
would  one  day  consecrate  them.selves  to  God  in  the 
name  communitj  j  at.d  without  explaining  himself  %p- 
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tlier,  he  led  them  on  step  bj  step  to  conquer  all  their 
natural  inclinations,  and  cultivate  with  care  th:»t  interioi 
and  hidden  life  which  could  alone  prepare  them  foi 
tb*^ir  religious  vocation. 

Marie-Aug-ustine  and  IMarie-Therese  yielded  the 
iDost  willing-  obedience  to  all  that  was  enjoined  them. 
They  were  separated  by  their  employments  during-  the 
week ;  but  on  Sundays,  after  Mass,  they  used  to  meet  in 
private,  and  going-  down  to  the  sea-shore,  retired  to  a 
little  rocky  cave,  where  they  remained  during-  the  after- ^ 
noon,  talking'  of  spiritual  tiling's,  comparing-  notes  as  to 
their  progress  during-  the  week,  and  confessing-  to  each 
other  how  often  t-icy  had  trespassed  against  the  rule  of 
life  given  them  by  le  hoii  psre.  There  were  some 
things  in  this  rule  which  puzzled  them ;  but  not  the  less 
scrupulously  did  they  give  themselves  to  follow  it  out. 
Amongst  other  injunctions  was  the  following-,  which 
often  seemed  to  them  to  involve  some  hidden  meaning, 
which  they  could  not  solve  :  "  We  must  love,  above  all 
thing's,  to  show  ourselves  g-entle  and  charitable  towards 
those  poor  old  people  who  are  sick  or  infirm.  We  iPiUst 
never  refuse  to  do  what  we  can  in  the  way  of  taking- 
care  of  them,  especially  whenever  an  op[)ortunity  ci 
so  doing  presents  itself  j  for  we  are  to  take  great  care 
not  to  mix  ourselves  up  with  what  does  not  concern 
us." 

This  went  on  for  nearly  two  years;  during-  which 
time  the  g'ood  Abbe  did  not  fail,  by  many  a  trial,  to 
prove  the  fitness  of  his  young  penitents  for  the  arduous 
work  they  were  one  day  to  enter  upon.  At  lengt]i, 
fully  satisfied  of  their  stability  and  devotion,  lie  opened 
his  mind  to  them  more  perfectly,  and  p.ro|)Osed  their 
undertakmg  the  charge  of  a  poor  old  blind  woman  who 
hved  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  labours  of  the  little  sisters.  The  youni;-  -^irls 
still  h'/ed,  each  in  her  former  home,  and  v,-orked  as  be- 
fore*, but  all  their  leisure  v/as  spent  i'A  attending  uwn 
the  old  woman.  Their  little  savings  M'ere  devoted  tc 
pr  C!ire  comforts  for  her;  tliey  prepared  her  food  and 
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bed,  led  her  to  Mass  on  Sundays,  and  did  all  that  charity 
could  suggest  to  soften  her  afflictions  A  beg-innina; 
once  made  in  simple  faith,  God  did  not  long  withhold 
His  encouragement  to  these  good  children  to  cause  them 
to  persevere.  A  woman  named  Jeanne  Jugan,  for- 
merly a  servant,  who  lived  alone  and  earned  her  href.d 
by  spinning,  became  known  to  M.  Le  Pailleur,  and  was 
speedily  recognised  by  him  as  a  worthy  co-operator  in 
his  plans.  She  was  about  fort3^-eight  years  of  age, 
and  possessed  a  sum  of  six  hundred  francs,  her  little 
savings.  Her  own  account  of  the  way  in  which  she 
became  acquainted  with  the  Sisters  is  very  interesting. 
^^  I  was  an  old  servant,"  she  said  to  one  who  lately 
visited  her.  "  I  had  always  a  great  desire  to  become  a 
religious ;  hut  that  could  not  l)e :  I  felt  as  if  God  had 
given  me  the  power  of  working  for  Him,  but  no  occa- 
sion presented  itself.  How  often  I  we})t  over  this. 
When  I  used  to  see  nuns,  I  could  not  help  envying 
them.  How  many  times  have  I  prayed  to  God  to  let 
me  work  for  Him !  He  heard  my  prayer.  It  was  the 
V^icar  of  Saint  Servan  who  first  gave  me  the  idea  of 
taking  care  of  old  people.  He  spoke  of  it  to  two  young 
workwomen,  of  whom  one,  Marie  Therese,  is  now  our 
Mother  Superior,  the  other,  Marie- Augustine,  is  Mothei 
of  our  house  at  Saint  Servan.  The  vicar  came  to  me, 
and  asked  me  to  take  part  in  this  work.  I  could  not 
understand  what  he  wanted  me  to  do.  Then  he  sent 
Marie-Therese,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  old,  and 
she  explained  it  all  to  me  so  nicely;  and  then  I  was 
drowned  in  tears  of  joy,  to  tbink  tliattlie  good  God  haa 
received  my  prayers,  and  that  the  moment  was  come 
when  He  would  make  use  of  me.  The  vicar  was  desirous 
that  his  name  should  not  appear  in  the  Diattpr,  so  that 
it  might  seem  as  if  all  we  did  was  out  of  our  own  heads ; 
but  indeed  this  was  not  so." 

Tlie  old  ])linc]  woman  waj  removed  in  tlie  arms  oi 
Marie-Augustine  and  Marie-Therese  to  the  garret  in 
which  Jf^anrie  lived,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Teresa,  1840; 
and  Maiie-Tliert'se.  the  orphan,  thencefor""!^  took  ud  her 
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abode  with  thein.  Marie- Augustine  still  remained  with 
her  family,  but  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  with  the 
others.  Another  old  woman  was  shortly  aftei-wards 
taken  in,  but  there  was  no  room  for  any  more.  The 
three  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
poor,  still  went  on  as  usual.  They  worked  at  their 
former  occupations ;  a  little  harder,  certainly,  since  the-y 
had  now  to  provide  for  the  helpless  old  people,  but  with- 
out anxiety  respecting-  the  fiiture.  The  Abbe  had  told 
them  to  leave  it  all  to  God,  who  would  open  a  way  for 
them  in  His  own  g-ood  tim.e ;  and,  unconscious  that  they 
were  to  be  the  first  members  of  a  nev/  institution,  tlie 
Sisters  gave  their  hearts  untroubled  to  fuliil  the  vrork 
they  had  already  in  hand.  The  Abbe  contributed  the 
little  he  could  spare  to  the  infant  community,  to  which 
a  new  Sister  was  now  added.  She  was  so 'ill  that  she 
thought  herself  about  to  die ;  and  anxious  to  devote  hei 
last  days  to  God  amongst  the  Servants  of  the  Poor,  she 
caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  garret  where  they 
lived.  She  had  not,  however,  remained  here  long-,  vv  hen 
her  health  became  perfectly  restored;  and  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Giver  of  all  g-ood,  she  made  a  vow  to  con- 
secrate her  days  to  His  service,  in  the  persons  of  tlio 
ag-ed  and  infirm. 

For  ten  months  they  remained  in  tlie  garret ;  and 
then  M.  Le  Pailleur,  thinkino-  it  right  to  extend  the 
charity  to  a  large.'  number  of  old  people,  advised  them 
to  hire  a  ground-floor  which  would  hold  twelve  beds. 
The  place  had  been  a  tavern,  and  w^as  damp  and  cold ; 
but  after  consecrating  it  by  prayer,  to  wash  away,  as  it 
were,  any  taint  that  might  linger  on  its  w^alls,  fi-om  the 
profanity  to  which  they  had  fo'i-merly  been  witness,  the 
four  Sistei-s  installed  themselves  and  their  patients,  and 
took  m  other  old  people,  until  the  room  was  filled. 
They  were  now  too  much  occupied  to  be  able  to  o-ain 
their  living  by  needlework.  The  care  of  the  helpless 
creatures  around  them  took  up  all  their  time.  It  is 
true  that  the  public  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  j)oor 
continued  to  give  brend  and  lend  linen  to  those  amongst 
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them  who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  assistance, 
but  others  had  no  dependence  except  on  casual  charity. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  those  amongst  the  patients 
who  had  hitherto  lived  by  begging-,  still  pursued  their 
wretched  calling*.  There  seemed  no  help  for  it.  But 
tliese  daily  excursions  involved  great  and  serious  evils. 
Hitherto,  restrained  by  no  sense  of  shame  or  duty,  too 
many  of  these  women  had  indulged  in  drinking  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  when  once  out  for  the  day  they  very  often 
forgot  the  gentle  warning's  of  the  Sisters,  and  returned 
at  night  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  This  habit  w^as  so 
difficult  to  cure,  that  at  last  the  Sisters  determined  at 
all  risks  to  save  the  poor  creatures  from  a  temptation  so 
perilous  to  their  souls'  v/elfare,  and  ¥/hich  the  indulgenc^^ 
of  years  had  rendered  almost  irresistible.  But  how 
then  were  the  wants  of  the  community  to  be  supplied  ? 
And  now  beg\in  that  heroic  effort  of  the  Sisters,  by  which 
they  have  ever  since  signalised  tliemselves  amongst  all 
heroines  of  charity.  The  good  Father,  M.  Le  Paillein*. 
scrupled  not  to  recommend  h''s  noble-hearted  children 
to  become  beg*gars  themselves  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  their  neigiiboui's,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
fall  into  sin.  There  was  neither  rebellion  nor  faint- 
heartedness at  this  humiliating  proposal.  It  was  cor- 
dially and  even  eagerly  embraced;  and  Jeanne,  filled 
with  an  admirable  zeal,  which  urged  her  to  be  foremost 
when  any  sacrifice  was  called  for,  seized  a  basket  and 
instantly  set  out  to  beg.  From  this  moment  the  Sis- 
ters have  begged  for  their  poor, — begged,  not  by  proxy 
or  by  letter,  but  wdth  their  own  pleading  tongue  and 
outsti'etched  hand  from  door  to  door.  All  the  Sisters 
in  tiu-n  have  followed  the  noble  example  of  Jeanne;  but 
as  she  was  the  first,  so  did  she  also  remain  the  Beggary 
or  Questing  Sister  of  the  house ;  and  not  only  of  that 
house,  but,  in  turn,  of  all  which  have  been  established. 
She  is,  so  to  say,  the  Begg'ar  of  the  whole  Order  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Poor.  She  has  opened  the  flintiest  heai-t 
and  tiglitest  purse- sh-ings:  seeing  the  hand  of  God  m 
rU  things,  she  is  not  disheartenfd  by  the  mo5t  ehilling 
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rebuff;  tliose  who  denounce  beg"g'ary  most  veliemently 
give  alms  clieerfully  to  Jeanne,  and  the  French  Academy 
accorded  to  her  noble  and  touchyag"  self-devotion  the 
prize  of  Virtue. 

Jeanne  went  at  first  onl}^  to  those  places  where  their 
old  people  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  alms;  her 
appeal  was  liberally  responded  to.  Indeed,  the  Sisters 
Vv^ere  much  more  successful  in  their  cpiests  than  the  poor 
women  themselves  had  been.  Some  little  dainty  was 
often  added  to  the  dry  ci-usts  which  were  their  accus- 
tomed portion :  a  few  articles  of  furniture  and  clothing 
were  occasionally  bestowed,  and  the  little  community 
was  g'reatly  encourag-ed.  The  want  of  linen  was  their 
crying-  evil.  The  public  institution  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  had  been  used  to  lend  a  sm.all  but  very  insufficient 
supply;  but  when^  from  the  pressure  of  other  claims, 
this  supply  was  reluctantly  withdrawn,  the  Sisters 
were  in  real  distress  as  to  how  they  should  meet  th.e 
exigencies  of  their  poor.  In  this  necessity  they  had 
recourse  as  usual  to  prayer,  and  especially  addressed 
themselves  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  A  soldier  who  lived 
near  the  Asylum_  of  Good  Women,  as  the  place  began 
already  to  be  called,  undertook  to  build  and  decorate  a 
little  altar  for  them;  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption 
the  Sisters  spread  before  this  altar,  which  was  adorned 
with  a  little  image,  a  span  high,  of  the  Blessed  Mother 
and  her  Divine  Child,  all  the  linen  of  the  household. 
There  were  but  five  or  six  tattered  garments;  not  a 
sins'le  sheet  did  they  possess.  The  childlike  faith  of 
the  simple  Sisters  drew  down  the  blessing  that  attends 
the  faithful.  Numbers  visited  the  little  altar;  and  touched 
with  the  urgent  wants  of  a  household  devoted  to  tlie 
solace  of  others,  an  abundant  supply  of  sheets  and  other 
necessary  linen  was  deposited,  with  many  an  earnest 
prayer,  at  the  altar  of  Mary.  Even  poor  servants,  who 
had  nothing  else  to  give,  took  off  their  rings,  or  any 
other  ornaments  which  they  had,  and  hung  them  round 
the  neck  of  tlie  Infant  Jesus. 

The  communitv  was  noT  well  furnished  with  liLeni 
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and  a  considerable  degree  of  sympathy  was  excited  Ie 
beiialf  of  the  devoted  Sisters.  All,  however,  did  not 
smile  upon  them.  There  were  not  wanting  many  who 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  growth  of  this  new  body. 
Where  were  their  rulers/  Who  had  formed  them  to  a 
religious  life,  and  why  did  they  not  unite  themselves 
with  some  one  of  the  numerous  religious  orders  already 
existing?  For  this,  however,  M.  Le  Pailleur  was  pre- 
pared ;  nor  was  he  to  be  hurried  into  any  precipitate 
measures  by  the  meddling  zeal  of  curious  observers. 
He  felt  that  the  work  was  an  entirely  new  one,  and  that 
it  demanded  new  workers.  Depending  on  the  will  of 
God,  to  which  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  things,  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  bind  his  children  by  vows  or  strin- 
g*ent  rules ;  nor  was  he  at  all  dismayed  by  finding  that 
in  the  course  of  three  years,  eighteen  months  of  which 
had  been  already  devoted  to  tlie  care  of  the  poor,  no 
Sisters  had  been  added  to  the  four  with  whom  the  work 
began.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  charity  and  sympathy 
which  g-enerally  met  the  Sisters  on  their  1)egging  expe- 
ditions, there  grew  up  a  secret  feeling  of  disturbance  at 
their  unauthorised  functions,  and  a  mixture  of  contempt 
embittered  the  liberality  which  responded  to  their  ap- 
peals. They  were  pointed  at,  ridiculed  and  hooted  in 
the  streets  of  Saint  Servan,  and  made  to  taste  to  the 
full  all  the  humiliations  of  mendicity.  Few  of  their 
former  companions,  those  with  whom  they  had  played, 
or  studied,  or  worked,  would  have  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  girls  who  walked  about  the  streets  begging*.  And 
ihe  influence  of  this  disgraceful  pride  spread  over  man^? 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  won  to  the  highest  ad- 
miration of  their  touching  self-sacrifice.  Marie- Augus- 
tine suffered  more  from  this  than  either  of  the  other 
three,  because  she  alone  had  relations  to  be  scandalised 
by  her  conduct.  Her  youngest  sister,  now  Superior  of 
the  House  at  Rennes,  used  to  say  with  indignation  when 
she  -net  her  in  the  streets,  "  Get  away,  don't  speak  to 
me;  I  am  ashamed  of  you  with  your  great  basket." 
i^^or  was  th.s  feeling  of  repugnance  simply  one  of  pride. 
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riie  lowly  and  often  bitterly  repugnant  offices  which 
the  Sisters,  their  only  servants,  had  to  perform  for  the 
helpless  and  diseased  people  under  their  care,  have 
caused  many  hearts,  really  in  earnest  m  their  desire  to 
serve  God  and  to  deny  themselves,  to  shrink  away  in 
dismay.  Sister  Marie,  now  Superior  of  a  House  in 
Paris,  felt  the  most  lively  anxiety  to  share  the  labours 
of  the  Little  Sisters;  but  after  paying*  them  a  visit,  and 
witnessing-  all  the  abject  humiliations  by  which  their 
human  feeling's  are  constantly  harrowed,  she  went  away 
disco arag-ed,  saying-  to  herself,  in  answer  to  the  inward 
voice  that  called  her  to  embrace  this  cross,  "  No,  my 
God,  no ;  it  is  impossible  :  Thou  canst  not  require  of  me 
this.''^  Another  Sister,  Felicite,  Superior  of  the  House 
at  Angers,  who  died  at  last  worn  out  by  the  most  heroic 
exertions  among-st  the  poor,  had  an  intense  desire  to 
consecrate  herself  to  God,  and  used  to  place  herself  in 
whatever  church  she  visited,  before  the  altar  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, imploring  him  to  obtain  her  the  grace  to  become 
a  rehgious;  "but  not  amongst  the  Little  Sisters,"  she 
would  add. 

The  faith,  hov/ever,  of  M.  Le  Pailleur  and  the  four 
Sisters  did  not  Hag  for  an  instant ;  and  at  the  end  of 
four  years  the  dead  calm  which  seemed  to  involve  the 
httle  community  began  to  break,  and  the  current  of 
charity  to  swell  and  flow  onwards.  First  one  and  then 
another  joined  the  Sisters.  The  flrst  was  a  young- 
woman,  who  came  in  some  emergency  to  help  in  the 
house,  and  attracted  by  the  spirit  of  love  and  good-will 
which  reig-ned  there,  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Next,  two  young  needlewomen,  being-  slack  of  work, 
had  the  charitable  thought  to  offer  their  services  for  a 
few  days,  to  mend  the  household  linen.  They  even  took 
a  journey  of  five  leagues  for  this  purpose ;  and-on  going 
away,  wept  and  embraced  the  Sisters,  promising  to 
return  some  day.  But  a  short  time  elapsed  ere  they 
fulliiled  this  promise.  Those  few  days  devoted  with 
ioving  hear*s  to  God  had  won  His  favour,  and  He  ao» 
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cepted  tliem  as  His  servants  during  the  remaindar  of 

tlieir  lives. 

Althoug'li  tlie  Sisters  were  jet  so  few,  tliey  had 
gone  on  adding'  by  degrees  to  the  number  of  their 
inmates ;  and  in  1842,  when  their  floor  was  quite  full, 
they  were  courageous  enough  to  buy  a  large  house, 
formerly  a  convent.  It  cost  22,000  francs,  and  they 
had  no  funds ;  but  their  confidence  in  God  was  unhesi- 
tating. Their  numbers  were  increasing,  the  applications 
fi-om  the  poor  to  be  received  were  unlimited.  Yes,  they 
must  have  room  to  take  them  in,  and  God  would  pro- 
ride  :  and  God  did  provide.  M.  Le  Pailieur  cheerMly 
gave  his  savings  of  five  or  six  hundred  francs,  besides 
selling  his  gold  watch,  and  the  silver  vessels  of  his 
altar ;  Jeanne  Jugan  gave  her  hoarded  earnings  whilst 
in  service,  600  francs ;  the  relatives  of  other  Sisters  con- 
tributed 1300  francs;  God  did  the  rest.  J3efore  the 
end  of  the  year  the  house  was  paid  for.  The  Sisters 
now  took  the  modest  title  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  and  were  bound  by  the  usual  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience,  to  whicli  was  also  added  the 
vow  of  hospitality.  M.  Le  Pailieur  himself  drew  up 
the  rules  by  which  they  were  to  be  guided,  and  read 
them  to  the  assembled  Sisters,  saying-,  ^^  My  dear  child- 
ren, I  wish  to  give  you  as  much  latitude  as  possible ; 
I  am  anxious  not  to  oppress  you  in  any  way."  He  en- 
courao'ed  and  warned  them,  saying-,  ^^  You  will  be  called 
fools  by  everv  body ;  they  will  say  of  you.  What  non 
sense,  to  go  and  seek  out  all  these  poor  people,  without 
having  the  means  of  providing  for  them !  But  never 
fear,  the  good  God  will  take  care  of  you."  This  vow  of 
hospitality,  now  an  oblig-aticn  upon  the  Sisters,  was  one 
v/hich  from  the  beginning  had  been  most  scrupulously 
observed.  There  was  now  better  scope  for  it,  and  in 
eighteen  months  the  large  house  was  filled  by  fifty 
poor,  and  several  Sisters.  They  were  all  supported  by 
the  quests  of  the  Sisters,  who  went  from  one  charitable 
jierson's  door  to  another,   gathering   broken  victuals, 
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erusts,  and  scraps  of  meat.  By  tlie  good,  providence  of 
(jrod  the  sup})lies  were  always  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  inmates.  I'he  table  was  spread  first  for  the 
poor ;  and  alter  waiting-  upon  them  and  satisfying-  their 
a]>petites  fully,  the  Sisters  themselves  sat  down,  and 
were  contented  with  whatever  was  left.  Tliis  was,  and 
is,  the  universal  rule.  One  winter's  night,  after  tlie 
old  people  had  supped  and  gone  to  bed,  the  Sisters 
found  remaining  for  their  supper  only  one  rpiarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread.  They  nevertheless  took  their  places 
at  table,  and  with  a  Benedicite  that  came  from  grate- 
ful hearts,  tried  to  persuade  each  other  to  take  the 
fragment,  each  declaring  she  was  not  hungry.  In  the 
midst  of  this  cheerful  strife,  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
bell.  It  was  late  at  night,  but  the  door  was  opened, 
when,  behold,  a  bountiful  supper  of  bread  and  meat 
from  the  Presbytery  !  And  this  was  no  solitary  instance 
of  the  watchful  love  of  an  ever-tender  Father. 

Encouraged  by  such  favour,  the  Little  Sisters  gave 
themselves  more  and  more  devo'tedly  to  the  work. 
Their  exertions  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  charges 
were  also  crowned  with  equal  success.  These  poor 
creatures,  sunk  in  the  lowest  degradation  by  careless- 
ness, misery,  and  long  habit,  were  roused  from  their 
trance  of  apath}-  by  the  beautiful  spirit  of  charity  which 
pervaded  their  new  home.  It  was  something  so  strange 
to  find  themselves  cared  for  and  tended  with  kindness, 
that  they  woke  at  once  to  a  better  life,  and  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  subjects  on  which  the  Sisters  often 
spoke  with  a  view  to  lead  them  to  repentance.  They 
learnt  to  love  and  bless  God,  who  had  sent  to  them  in 
their  misery  such  compassionate  angels ;  and  we  are 
told  that  the  mo5t  exquisite  traits  of  virtue,  courage, 
resignation,  and  piety  might  be  related  of  those  who, 
on  their  first  entrance  to  the  asylum,  were,  as  it  seemed, 
lost  in  misery  and  vice  and  degradation. 

But  again  the  house  was  tilled  to  overflowing,  and 
again  the  Sisters,  who  had  themselves  slept  in. the  loft, 
tbund  even  that  inadequate  to  their  accommodatioiL 
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A  bit  of  g'l'oimd  was  placed  at  their  disposal;  but  a 
sing-le  sixpence  was  literally  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
cominimitv.  However,  with  their  wonted  faith,  they 
determined  to  build ;  for  there  were  yet  many  poor 
unhoused  in  St.  Servan.  The  little  piece  of  money  was 
deposited  beneath  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  beautiful  work  began.  Beautiful  indeed  it 
was  The  Sisters  themselves  dug*  out  the  foundation, 
assisted  by  the  labourers  of  the  surrounding-  coimtry, 
who  came  to  help  them  for  the  love  of  God;  masons 
and  carpenters  contributed  their  daily  labour,  farmers 
lent  their  wag'ons  to  carry  the  materials,  and  those 
who  had  money  came  forward  with  it, — all  from  the 
same  holy  motive.  It  was  a  revival  of  the  ages  oi 
faith,  a  sight  to  kindle  devotion  in  the  coldest  lieart. 
Just  at  the  same  time,  too,  M.  Le  Pailleur  received  a 
legacy  of  7600  francs,  whicli  he  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  his  beloved  children.  Another  and  very  welcome 
addition  to  their  fimds  at  this  time  enabled  the  building 
to  be  completed.  This  was  the  sum  of  3000  francs, 
awarded  to  Jeanne  Jug-an  b}^  the  French  Academy,  as 
the  prize  of  Virtue.  It  was  in  these  words  that  M. 
Dupin  concluded  his  report  of  her  case  :  '^  But  tliere 
remains  a  difficulty,  which  has  doubtless  suggested 
itself  to  the  mind  of  each  amongst  you,  how  is  it  possible 
for  Jeanne  alone  to  provide  tiie  expenses  of  so  many 
poor?  What  shall  I  reply  to  you ?  God  is  Almighty! 
Jeanne  is  indefatigable,  Jeanne  is  eloquent,  Jeanne  has 
prayers,  Jeanne  has  teai*s,  Jeanne  has  strength  to  work, 
Jeanne  has  her  basket,  which  she  carries  untiringly 
vipon  her  arm,  and  which  she  always  takes  home  filed. 
Sixiiitly  woman,  the  Academy  deposits  in  this  basket 
the  utmost  placed  at  its  dispo^-.il,  decreeing  you  a  prize 
of  3000  francs." 

Tliere  is  a  little  fact  concerning  the  legacy  received 
by  M.  Le  PaiUeur  which  is  well  wortli  recording*.  A 
p'entleman  of  Jersey  had  an  old  relative  at  Saint  Servni: 
who  had  fallen  into  the  most  di3reputal)le  habits  of  in- 
toxication.     Hearing:  that  she  was  in  want  and  misT' 
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he  came  to  the  place,  to  see  if  any  tLing  could  be  done 
for  her,  when,  to  his  surprise  anc/  joy,  he  found  her  an 
inmate  of  the  House  of  the  Little  Sisters,  perfectly  re- 
claimed and  happy.  Filled  with  gratitude  and  Avonder, 
he  tliencefbrth  sent  all  his  alms  to  M.  Le  Pailleur ;  and, 
dying-  shortly  after,  bequeathed  to  him  the  legacy  of 
7000  francs  mentioned  above. 

This  new  house  being  finished,  many  fresh  Sisters 
came  to  join  the  community,  and  an  ardent  desire  arose 
in  the  minds  of  the  first  founders  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  this  institution  beyond  the  limits  of  their  native  town. 
There  were  now,  in  fact,  a  greater  number  of  Sisters 
tnan  were  absolutely  required  Ijy  the  ]X)or  of  the  house. 
Rennes  was  tlie  first  place  where  a  branch  establish- 
ment was  erected.  But  the  beginning  of  things  there 
was  attended  with  exactly  the  same  humility  and  entire 
dependence  upon  God  that  had  characterised  their  first 
essay  at  Saint  Servan.  Without  means,  uncertain  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  were 
going,  Marie- Augustine,  who  may  now  be  called  Supe- 
rior-Gen  ei-al  of  the  Order,  set  forth  with  three  or  four 
Sisters  to  found  this  new  offshoot.  Taking  up  their  tem- 
porary abode  in  one  of  the  poorest  localities,  amongst 
dram-shops  and  common  public-houses,  their  first 
quest  was  for  poor  old  women,  not  for  alms  :  they  felt 
that  God's  poor  would  be  the  surest  foundation  for  fu- 
ture blessings,  and  in  securing  them  they  seemed  to 
have  a  pledge  for  all  the  rest.  The  Sisters  met  with  the 
warmest  S3^mpathy,  especially  amongst  the  poor  them- 
selves, whose  humble  offerings  were  more  higlily  prized 
than  greater  gifts  fi'om  the  rich.  So  readily  did  the 
town  of  Rennes  seem  disposed  to  correspond  with  the 
pious  intention  of  the  Sisters,  that  Marie- Augustine  was 
encouraged  to  engage  a  house,  to  which  the  poor  wo- 
men they  had  already  undertaken  to  provide  for  were 
gently  carried  by  the  soldiers  who  fi-equented  the  dram- 
shops of  tlieir  first  locality.  Leaving  four  Sisters  as  the 
foundation  of  this  new  house,  Marie- Augustine  tlien 
returned   to   Saint   Servan  witn   two  postulants  from 
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Kennes,  and  fou*id  tlie  Sisters  Kfid  ir  creased  in  nitmhei 
since  liei  departure.  This  enabled  tlieni  to  send  a  little 
company  to  Dinan,  where  the  same  difficulties  were 
braved  in  the  same  courageous  way.  Althoug'h  vrel- 
comed  by  the  priests  of  the  town^  and  favoured  by  the 
special  approbation  of  the  bishoj),  the  Sisters  could  ob- 
tain no  better  place  to  begin  their  work  in  than  a  pri- 
son, too  old  and  damp  and  unhealthy  to  be  any  longer 
used  as  such.  Furnishing-  themselves  as  before  with  a 
few  destitute  poor,  to  whom  they  g-ave  up  the  best  part 
of  the  house  (this  being-  the  constant  rule  of  the  order, 
in  accordance  with  tli^ir  vow  of  hospitality),  the  Little 
Sisters  cheerfully  accepted  for  themselves  the  low  and 
damp  parts  of  the  building- ;  which  had  this  unplea- 
sant peculiarity,  that,  owing-  to  its  orig-inal  construction, 
none  of  the  doors  could  be  fastened;,  as  they  all  closed 
from  without.  None,  however,  during-  the  many  months 
they  slept  in  this  unprotected  manner,  would  have  en- 
tertained an  idea  of  robbing-  these  benefactors  of  the 
poor ;  nor  was  there  much,  in  fi],ct,  to  tempt  the  dis- 
honest, their  possessions  being-  so  meag-re.  A  better 
nouse  was  at  last  provided,  and  they  are  now  comfort 
ably  settled  at  Dinan. 

In  the  year  1846,  there  were  as  yet  but  tliree 
houses  and  sixteen  Sisters.  In  that  year  among-st  the 
visitors  to  the  baths  at  Saint  Servan  was  a  young;  g-irl 
of  g-reat  but  modest  piety,  who  was  so  much  interested 
by  what  she  saw  of  the  Little  Sisters  dining-  her  visit, 
that  she  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  see  this  admirable 
order  established  in  Tours,  her  native  town.  Although 
the  distance  was  so  great,  nearly  eighty  leagues  from 
Saint  Servan,  the  Sisters  determined  to  meet  the  earn- 
est desires  of  one  who,  herself  not  rich,  was  yet  so 
warmly  interested  in  the  causn  of  the  necessitous.  They 
found  means  to  accomplish  the  journey;  and  asking  only 
a  temporary  shelter,  and  a  tield  of  action,  with  liberty 
to  work,  they  begun  their  lahours  in  January  1847. 
Some  generous  Christians  took  them  in  for  a  few  days; 
they  then  hired  a  htth  house  that  would  hold  ten  oi 
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twelve  poor ;  afterwards  a  larg-e  one ;  and  by  Februaiy 
1848  ventured  to  buy,  at  a  cost  of  80.000  francs,  tlieii 
present  spacious  abode,  with  garden  and  cliapel,  con- 
taining accommodation  for  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  Casual  alms  and  daily  begging  have  paid,  and 
still  pay,  for  all.  But  this  foundation  at  Tours  was  full 
of  suffering  and  difficulties  for  the  generous  Sisters.- 
Owing  to  there  being  only  three  of  them,  and  the  great 
distance  from  Saint  Servan  preventing  them  from  get- 
ting additional  hands,  they  w^ere  sadly  overworked. 
Tiie  number  of  infirm  persons  they  almost  inmiediateiy 
received  w^as  sixteen  or  eighteen,  for  whom  they  had  to 
provide  daily  food,  besides  getting  them  up  and  dress- 
ing them,  inr>tructing  them  in  their  religious  duties, 
and,  what  was  a  strict  duty  amongst  the  Little  Sistevs, 
keeping  them  gay  and  cheerful.  This  was  too  mucli 
for  three  young  women  to  perform ;  nevertheless,  they 
exei-ted  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  consequence 
was,  that  one  of  their  number,  Sister  Felicite,  died  two 
years  after,  completely  exhausted  by  her  superhuman 
efforts ;  and  Sister  (now  Mother)  Marie  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Jacques,  Paris,  had  her  health  irrecoverably  shattered 
during  their  arduous  first  days  at  Tours.  For  a  little 
while  these  three  Sisters  had  only  two  palliasses  between 
them,  which  they  used  to  place  close  together  on  the 
fioor  to  accommodate  them  more  conveniently ;  for 
whenever  a  poor  person  arrived,  if  there  was  not  a  spare 
bed,  one  of  the  Sisters  was  bound  by  her  vow  of  hos})i- 
tality  to  rise  and  give  up  hers,  shifting  for  herself  as  slie 
could.  Accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of  the  seventh  in- 
mate, one  of  the  Sisters  had  done  so;  but  now  an  eighth 
candidate  presented  herself.  True,  she  had  a  bed,  but 
no  sheets.  The  Superior  then  said  to  her  two  daugh- 
rers,  ^^  My  children,  we  must  cut  our  own  slieet  in  half 
for  this  poor  woman  whom  God  has  sent  us,  and  man- 
age as  we  can  for  ourselves."  No  sooner  said,  than  the 
scissors  were  brought,  the  sheet  held  out  at  length  by 
two  of  the  Sisters,  whilst  tlie  otlier  prepared  to  cut  it, 
when  a  knock  at  the  door  ?uspende*i  the  operatioa ;  ar.'3^ 
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stranj^e  to  say,  a  young-  man  stood  there  with  a  presem 
of  six  pairs  of  sheets.  The  Sisters,  when  they  had  re- 
ceived this  opportune  g*ift,  fell  weeping"  on  their  knees 
to  thank  their  Father  in  Heaven,  vAio  disdained  not  to 
supply  even  their  meanest  necessities.  This  incident  is 
bat  one  amongst  thousands  v/hich  :  night  be  related  in 
every  house  of  the  Little  Sisters,  to  show  the  watchful 
providence  of  God. 

More  than  a  dozen  postulants  now  presented  them- 
selves from  different  parts  of  France,  and  there  was  a 
g-eneral  desire  to  have  some  of  the  Sisters  at  Paris.  The 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  warmly  seconded 
it,  and  towards  the  spring  of  1849  the  Mother-General 
and  Mother  Mary  arrived  in  the  capital  of  France.  The 
House  of  Nazareth,  itself  a  humble  refuge  for  aged 
boor,  received  them.  Neither  dazzled  nor  discouraged 
DY  the  new  scenes  around  them,  the  simple  Breton 
w*omen,  armed  with  a  map,  made  their  way  from  street 
to  street,  looking  for  a  large  airy  house  that  could  be 
obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
they  could  reckon  on  some  assistance.  It  was  long 
before  they  found  any  thing  to  suit  them,  and  new  diffi- 
culties came  in  their  way  even  when  all  seemed  conclu- 
ded. Meanwhile  some  good  nuns,  and  other  charitable 
persons,  contributed  to  their  support ;  but  the  poor  Sis- 
ters had  to  struggle  through  many  painful  trials  during 
the  delays  which  attended  their  establishment  at  Paris. 
,Their  necessities  were  so  great,  that  tliey  were  obHged 
to  go  and  take  their  turn  with  the  beg-gars  who  are  fed 
at  the  soup-kitchens  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  There, 
r\midst  tlie  motley  crowds  that  were  the  mob  of  Paris 
in  1849,  the  patient  Sisters  of  the  Poor  awaited  their 
turn  at  the  wicket, — thankful  to  receive  for  the  worth  of 
a  halfpenny  or  two  a  supply  of  soup  and  veg-eta])les 
that  fed  the  whole  community.  Weeks,  and  even 
months,  passed  thus ;  but  still  the  Sisters  only  regretted 
their  separation  from  the  poor  and  their  dear  commu- 
nity privileges.  With  admirable  resignation,  they  waited 
for  the  will  of  God  to  be  done.     At  length  the  Mother^ 
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(reneral  v/as  called  away  by  imperative  business,  and 
left  Motlier  Mary  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  troublesome 
delays  that  attended  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  house.  Tlie 
cholera  showing-  itself  at  this  time,  Mother  Mary  set 
herself  to  nurse  cholera  patients,  that  she  mig-lit  at  least 
do  something"  for  God  ;  but  falling  ill  with  the  disease 
herself,  was  reduced  to  a  permanently  infirm  state  of 
health.  At  length,  five  months  after  their  first  arrival, 
the  Sisters  obtained  their  present  residence  in  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  where  Mother  Mary  is  Superior ;  and  which  has 
been  enlarged,  till  it  now  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty  poor. 

Whilst  this  was  g"oing  on  at  Paris,  another  house 
was  founded  at  Nantes,  in  accordance  with  the  earnest 
request  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 
M.  Le  Pailleur  himself  went  to*  Nantes;'  and  as  he 
never  acted  without  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the 
See  of  Nantes  was  then  vacant,  he  referred  his  wish  to 
the  chief  clergy.  Whilst  they  were  considering  the 
matter,  M.  Le  Pailleur,  the  good  father,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally called,  was  obliged  to  return  home.  But  he  left 
Marie  Therese,  mother-assistant  of  the  Superior- General, 
with  one  Sister,  to  await  the  issue  of  things.  Before  his 
departure  he  gave  her  twenty  fi-ancs,  and  said,  f'  God 
bless  you,  my  child,  open  a  house,  and  let  me  find  you 
when  I  come  back  in  three  months'  time  surrounded 
by  old  people,  and  provided  with  a  little  room  where  I 
can  lodge." 

The  blessing  of  the  g-ood  father  and  the  twenty 
francs  prospered  the  work.  During  the  twenty  days 
which  elapsed  before  Marie  Therese  received  permission 
to  begin  it,  she  was  in  some  danger  of  being  left  penni- 
less, and  had  only  four  francs  left  when  the  answer 
arrived;  but  tlien  it  was  favourable ;  and  instantly  liirinj^ 
a  convenient  house,  she  began  her  work.  At  first  the 
proprietor,  seeing*  her  arrive  on  foot,  asked  where  her 
turniture  was.  Alas,  the  poor  Motlier  had  only  a  little 
straw,  which  she  had  just  purchased  as  a  bed  for  her- 
self and  the  Sister  who  accompanied  her !  But  before 
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the  tliree  months  had  expired,  M.  Le  Pailleur  returned, 
and  found  the  house  furnished  with  all  things  necessary, 
forty  poor  inmates,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  towns- 
people already  warmly  awakened.  He  himself  had  not 
been  forgotten ;  there  was  a  little  apartment  in  the 
house  appropriated  to  h  ban  pere.  He  preached  a 
retreat  for  the  poor  old  people;  and  numbers  amongst 
them,  who  had  lived  for  long  years  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God,  returned  to  Him  in  penitence  and  tears. 

It  was  a  very  general  custom  amongst  the  Sisters 
to  go  into  the  market-place  and  beg  fi'om  the  sales- 
women. Soon  after  their  establishment  at  Nantes,  one 
of  them  accordingly  went  her  way  to  the  vegetable- 
market,  and  asked  a  small  contribution  for  her  poor  old 
pensioners  ^^  for  the  love  of  God."  How  cheering  to 
her  timid  lieart  must  have  been  the  cordial  response 
that  met  her  first  appeal:  "With  all  my  heart;  there 
is  something  so  beautifid  in  what  you  are  doing!" 
"  Yes,  sister,  certainly,"  replied  the  next  whom  she 
addressed ;  "  for  when  I  am  old  I  shall  want  to  come  to 
your  house."  It  was  the  same  with  all.  Three  sacks 
were  filled  with  the  contributions  of  the  market-women. 
The  astonished  Sister  loaded  them  with  thanks,  and 
took  -a  sack  to  put  upon  her  shoulders ;  but  this  was  not 
allowed.  "  You  must  not  cairy  it,"  said  the  women; 
and  clubbing  together,  they  despatched  a  porter  with 
the  sacks  to  the  asylum.  W  hen  the  Sister  left  them, 
they  desired  her  to  come  again  every  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  adding,  "  and  pray  for  us !" 

This  same  year  (1849)  a  third  house  was  founded  at 
Besan(5'on.  There  was  neither  delay  nor  difficulty  about 
this  foundation.  Some  good  Christian  had  provided  all 
things  needful,  and  the  Sisters  on  their  arrival  found  a 
house  well-furnished,  and  only  waiting  to  be  filled  with 
poor.  Mother  Pauline,  second  assistant,  was  placed 
over  this  establishment.  The  archbishop  had  from  the 
first  signified  his  approbation  of  this  new  foundation ; 
and  emptying  his  purse  of  all  it  contained  to  the  amount 
of  less  thai!  1!  sliiliir'j  mto  tlie  hands  of  the  Sisters,  he 
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laid  the  money  before  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Then  kneeUng-  down  with  them,  he  offered  up  a  prayer 
CO  the  Comforter  of  the  afflicted,  and  took  his  leave, 
bidding-  them  call  twice  a  week  at  his  house  to  receive 
whatever  fragments  were  left  from  his  own  temperate 
meals. 

In  1850,  houses  were  fomided  at  Angers,  at  Bom*- 
deaiix,  Nancy,  and  Rouen.  It  would  only  he  tedious 
to  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of  eacli  foundation. 
The  story  w^as  pretty  much  the  same  every  where. 
Some  difficulties,  much  faith,  final  success.  At  Angers 
an  old  chapel  was  given  up  to  the  Sisters  for  their 
house,  and  a  paper  screen  was  all  that  separated  their 
dormitory  from  the  old  people.  When  an  old  woman 
died,  there  was  no  place  to  which  her  corpse  could  be 
removed  from  amongst  her  companions  excepting  the 
dormitory  of  the  Sisters,  who  then  laid  cut  the  body, 
^nd  sat  up  all  night  watching  beside  it.  Behmd  tliis 
paper  screen  died  the  good  Sister  Felicite,  who  was 
before  mentioned  as  sacrificing  herself  so  much  at 
Tours.  Like  a  faithful  soldier  on  the  battle-field,  she 
died  at  her  post,  amongst  the  poor.  Her  memory  i? 
reverenced  at  Angei-s,  and  countless  must  be  the  prayers 
which  have*  ascended  to  God  in  her  behalf;  for  it  had 
been  a  custom  of  the  Little  Sisters  from  their  first 
foundation  to  offer  up  daily  with  their  poor  pensioners 
one  Our  Father  and  one  Hail  l^Iary  for  that  Sister 
who  should  die  first.  At  the  time 'the  account  was 
written  from  which  our  sketch  of  the  Institution  has 
been  chiefly  taken,  Sister  Fehcite  was  the  only  one  who 
had  entered  into  rest. 

At  Rouen  was  a  Jesuit  father,  who  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  that  would  result  liom  an 
estabhshment  of  Sisters  there.  He  M^ished  them  to 
come  as  much  for  the  sake  of  their  example  as  their 
good  works ;  and  wiiilst  he  was  privately  laying  this 
matter  before  God,  tvvo  of  the  Little  Sisters  unexpectedly 
arrived  there  on  a  begging  expedition.  On  their  apply- 
ing to  the  archbishop's  secretary  and  the  Brotherhood  ol 
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St.  Vincent  of  Paul  for  permission  to  seek  alms  in  the 
town,  they  were  told  that  it  should  be  g-ra,nted  on  con- 
dition of  their  not  g'oing*  away  ag'ain,  but  remaniing*  to 
found  an  asylum.  Behold,  then,  the  g"ood  Jesuit  father's 
wish  accomphshed  !  The  Superior-General  was  written 
to  about  a  house  which  the  Sisters  thoug-ht  would  answer 
their  purpose,  and  she  forthwith  came  to  see  about  it; 
but  finding-  that  it  would  only  hold  forty  persons,  and 
that  there  was  another  to  let  which  would  accommodate 
two  hundred,  she  decided  in  favour  of  the  larg-er  house, 
considering'  the  size  of  Rouen.  In  vain  the  expense 
was  represented  to  her,  and  the  uncertainty  which  must 
attend  a  new  foundation,  for  which  the  popular  sym- 
pathies had  not  ^^et  been  tried ;  the  g^ood  mother  knew 
full  well,  that  to  those  who  g'ive  good  measure  shall  be 
)-eturned.  Experience  justified  her  boundless  faith. 
Within  a  fortnia:ht  no  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  the 
undertaking"  could  be  entertained;  and  the  first  time 
the  Sisters  presented  themselves  publicly  for  alms  in  the 
market-place,  there  was  such  a  rush  towards  them  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  offer  g"ifts,  that  the  police 
were  alarmed,  and  would  have  taken  some  of  the  most 
vehement  into  custody  had  not  the  Sisters  explained 
iratters.  All  was  then  quietly  arranged;  the  Sisters 
walked  round  the  market,  and  each  person  in  turn  of- 
jfered  his  little  g'ift,  with  those  cordial  words  which 
^beautify  g-enercsity  itself.  So  heartfelt  was  the  desire 
rto  share  in  the  good  works  of  the  Sisters  by  some  little 
Contribution,  that  a  complaint  was  actually  laid  one  day 
^before  the  Superior  against  the  questing*  or  begging 
.Sister,  by  some  of  the  market-women,  that  she  did  not 
stop  at  their  stalls  go  often  as  at  some  of  the  others ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  particilar  not  to  wound 
[the  sensitive  feelings  of  those  generous  benefactors  by 
!the  repetition  of  this  offi.^nce.  At  Bordeaux  similar 
fomplaints  were  made,  and  the  mayor  was  obhged  to 
Undertake  to  remonstrate  v/ith  the  Si&ters.  With  such 
^^jlmost  enthusinstic  popular  manifestations  of  sympathy, 
fe'lio  can  wonder  that,  althouglj  undoubtedly  tlie  Sisters 
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we  indebted  to  many  Vv^ealtliy  persons  for  o(casiona] 
iiherality,  yet  that  't  is  on  tlie  noble  poor  tLey  place, 
under  God,  their  cl  ief  reliance  / 

The  widow's  mite  has  in  a  thousand  toncliing-  and 
almost  miraculous  instanc<is  cliang-ed  into  a  rich  man's 
gift  falling"  into  their  outstretched  liands.  Ihe  genero- 
sity of  the  market-women  at  Nantes  has  been  every 
where  renewed.  At  Bordeaux,  the  butchers  have 
show^n  extraordinary  Hberality.  It  has  been  already 
told  how,  diu-ing-  the  prog-ress  of  the  building  at  St. 
Servan,  the  workmen  lent  themselves  unhh-ed  to  the 
task;  and  it  must  be  added  that  500  men,  employed 
by  one  of  the  ship-builders  of  this  port,  agreed  among::  t 
themselves  to  contribute  each  one  halfpenny  a  week  to 
the  Little  Sisters.  The  money,  when  collected,  was  car- 
ried every  Sunday  and  deposited  at  the  door  of  the 
asylum.  Nor  must  the  soldiers  be  forgotten,  who 
spared  many  bowls-full  of  their  soup  and  many  fmg- 
ments  of  bread  to  send  to  the  poor  old  people. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  house 
at  Rouen.  The  town  being  so  large  and  the  number  of 
poor  so  great,  the  Sisters  could  not  themselves  carry  all 
the  food  they  begged.  Some  charitable  person  presented 
them,  therefore,  with  a  donkey  and  a  pair  of  panniers. 
An  inscription  round  his  neck  told  to  whom  he  belonged  ; 
and  when  he  was  seen  going  on  his  way  to  the  regnlar 
houses  of  call,  those  who  would  not  venture  to  ask  the 
Sisters  to  visit  them  every  time  they  passed,  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  running  out 
and  putting  some  w^elcome  gift  into  the  well-filled  pan- 
niers. Often  too  a  window  over-head  would  open,  and 
garments,  bundles  of  linen,  or  pairs  of  sheets,  would 
drop  at  the  feet  of  the  Sisters  from  some  hand  that 
loved  to  do  good  secretly.  The  little  donkey  was 
stm*dy,  and  could  carry  a  good  deal ;  but  one  day,  in 
a  narrow  street,  he  was  unfortunately  overturned  by  a 
passing  carrrage,  and  all  the  contents  o.  ids  panniers 
tumbled  into  the  mud.  Vv^orse  than  all,  tlie  pannin-s 
Vfeve  }u'oki>n.  A.  gocd-natured  workman,  who  ^aw  the 
R 
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accident  from  liis  window^  hastened  to  help  the  Si&tci*? 
to  mend  them  with  string*.  It  was  but  a  bad  job  after 
all ;  and  returning-  to  his  workshop,  he  related  the  ac- 
cident to  his  fellow-workmen.  It  touched  their  g-enerous 
hearts;  a  subscription  was  instantly  raised  among-st 
them,  and  that  very  evening-  they  carried  to  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  two  beautiful  new  panniers*  M  ust 
not  the  blessing'  of  God  be  with  such  offerings  as  these! 
A  manufacturer  of  Rouen  wq-ote,  soon  after  the  estabh.  h- 
ment  of  the  community  in  the  town,  to  M.  Le  Pa  ill  em-, 
overwhelming'  him  with  g-ratitude  :  "  What  do  I  not 
OYve  you:"  he  said?  '* formerly  my  workmen  w^ere  filled 
with  Socialist  doctrines;  but  since  the  arrival  of  the 
Little  Sisters,  they  alone  are  talked  of  in  the  work- 
rooms, their  g'oodness,  their  devotion,  and  their  neces- 
sities." In  truth,  all  sorts  of  unexpected  blessing's 
seemed  to  follow^  in  their  path.  When  their  cha])el 
was  con:=ecrated  at  Rouen,  it  was  quite  a  public  festival. 
The  Archbishop  presided,  and  many  great  and  noble 
were  there;  but  the  number  of  work-people  was  still 
more  remarkable.  M.  Le  Pailleur  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Rouen  on  this  occasion.  All  eyes  wei-e  bent  on  hmi 
with  profound  admiration.  His  children  had  won  their 
hearts ;  the}^  kissed  his  hands  and  clotLes,  and  beg-g-ed 
his  blessing-.  Nor  were  their  masters  less  delighted  to 
see  le  hon  perc.  One  of  these,  to  whom  M.  Le  Paillem- 
was  expressing'  his  g-ratitude  for  his  great  liberality 
towards  the  asylum,  seized  his  hands,  and  replied 
with  tears,  ^'  No,  it  is  for  me  to  thank  3'OU.  Before 
I  knew  your  Sistei-s,  I  knew  not  God ;  they  have  taug-lit 
me  to  know  and  love  Him,  I  have  seen  Him  in  them : 
now  I  am  happy,  I  am  a  Christian ;  and  I  owe  it  to 

you-" 

Universal,  indeed,  is  the  influence  of  their  charity. 
A  g-entleman  whose  heart  was  far  too  deeply  centred 
in  his  large  possessions,  was  one  day  persua.ded  by  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  visit  the  Little  Sisters.  They  be- 
lieved it  would  do  him  gofjd,  and  with  gToat  diHiculty 
they  n\aae  him  take  a  fire-franc  piece  in  his  hand; 
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R^Iiicli,  however,  lie  secretly  liesitated   aljoiit  parting 
tvitli. 

He  went,  liis  money  in  his  hand.  He  saw  with 
wonder  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Sisters, — their  arduous 
tasks,  yet  their  cheerful  spirit ;  he  saw  the  poor  women, 
and  was  struck  by  their  happy  looks.  On  his  way  cut, 
he  read  on  a  little  box  near  the  door,  "  Blessed  of  Jesus 
and  Mary  be  the  hand  that  drops  herein  a  penny  for 
the  poor." 

That  moment  his  five-franc  piece  was  dropped  with 
out  regTet.  It  was  probably  the  first  money  he  had 
ever  given  away  willingly.  The  next  day  he  sent  one 
hundred  francs,  and  became  thenceforward  the  benefac- 
tor of  the  house.  "  Ah,  my  mother,"  would  he  say  to 
the  Mother- Superior,  "  do  you  know  that  you  and  youi 
poor  people  have  opened  to  me  the  gates  of  heaven. 
Before  I  knew  you  I  was  a  bad  Christian,  I  did  not 
love  the  poor ;  but  now  I  love  the  poor,  and  the  good 
God."     He  is  now  in  truth  a  zealous  Christian. 

In  1851  as  many  houses  were  founded  as  in  1850. 
At  the  beginning  of  things  the  Sisters  had  tried  to 
push  their  way  to  a  new  foundation  ;  now  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  respond  to  all  the  claims  that  were  made  upon 
them.  It  is  worth  while  to  record  an  incident  which 
marked  the  transition  of  the  house  at  Paris  from  its 
first  difficulties  to  a  state  of  prosperity  which  demanded 
the  establishment  of  a  second  asylum.  Every  tiling 
seemed  discouraging'  at  first ;  tjie  Sisters  found  it  hard 
to  make  their  way,  and  at  the  end  of  many  months 
prospects  were  but  little  improved.  At  that  time  le 
ban  pere  came.  Nothing  disheartened  him.  '^  What 
shall  we  do?"  asked  the  anxious  Superior.  M.  Le  Pail- 
leur  thought,  and  prayed,  and  asked  counsel  of  God; 
and  when  he  ansvv'ered  her  he  said,  "I  will  tell  you 
what  must  be  done;  throw  open  the  house  to  every  case 
that  presents  itself."  And,  in  spite  of  their  already  in- 
sufiicient  means,  this  was  done ;  they  received  thirty 
more  pensioners  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  From 
that  time  the  house  prospered,  the  revenues  were  abim- 
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dant,  and  they  were  soon  obliged  to  enlarge  their  Dahi* 
tation. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  now  began  to  be  an 
urgent  demand  for  new  asylums.  Seven  had  already 
been  founded  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months  :  but  M. 
Le  Pailleur  was  anxious  not  to  hurry  things.  The  Sis- 
ters who  had  been  longest  in  the  order  requu-ed  rest, 
and  were  also  wanted  to  train  the  numerous  postulants 
who  were  thronging  in.  He  was  determined  to  wait 
for  eighteen  months  or  two  years  more,  that  the  younger 
Sisters  might  have  time  to  be  duly  prepared  for  tlieir 
future  labours.  However,  there  arose  such  an  earnest 
demand  for  new  houses,  that  he  was  compelled  to  give 
way ;  which  he  did  with  tlie  less  reluctance,  on  finding 
that  those  whose  hearts  God  had  disposed  to  join  the 
Little  Sisters  advanced  so  rapidly  in  all  things  necessary 
to  their  vocation,  that  they  could  be  made  use  of  after 
a  very  short  novitiate. 

This  decided  the  good  father  to  comply  with  an 
appeal  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  National  Guards 
of  the  10th  Legion  at  Paris,  to  send  some  Sisters  and 
open  an  asylum  for  the  old  people  of  their  arrondtsse- 
ment.  They  offered  a  sum  of  14,000  francs,  begging 
that  to  each  of  their  companies  might  be  reserved  the 
right  of  disposing-  of  two  beds,  on  payment  of  eighty  or 
one  hundred  francs,  according  to  the  sex  of  the  pen- 
sioners. This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Sisters  came 
to  settle  in  the  Rue  du  Regard ;  but  they  came  in  their 
usual  simple  style,  although  their  future  welfare  was 
not  in  this  case  so  precarious.  Two  of  them  arrived 
early  to  clean  and  sweep  the  house,  and  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  National  Guard  was  immediately  at  hand  to 
help  in  arranging  the  fiuniture;  but  there  was  none  ! 
Almost  before  the  place  was  swept,  a  poor  old  man  ar- 
rived ;  he  was  carried  by  the  officer  into  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  made  as  comfortable  as  was  possible.  Mean- 
while came  M.  Le  Pailleur  with  the  furniture  for  the 
new  asylum,  an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  two 
pictures,  one  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  other  of  St.  Augui* 
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feine, — these  beings  the  patron  sain:s  of  the  community. 
Putting-  the  imag-e  upon  one  of  the  mantel-pieces,  and 
pinninf>-  the  two  pictures  to  tlie  wall,  he  knelt  down  with 
the  Sisters  and  repeated  an  Our  Father  and  a  Hail 
Mary,  adding  words  of  the  kindest  encourag-ement ; 
praying-  God  to  fill  and  enlarg-e  the  house,  and  recom- 
mending- his  children  to  have  the  tenderness  of  mothers 
for  their  helpless  charg-es.  Simple  as  this  ceremony 
was,  the  bareness  of  the  walls,  the  youthfulness  of  the 
Sisters,  whose  mission  was  yet  so  exalted,  the  joy  of  the 
poor  man,  who  had  found  a  home  where  all  his  earthly 
fci'oubles  were  to  be  soothed,  and  the  presence  of  God 
invoked  so  touching-ly, — all  these  things  invested  this 
moment  with  so  exquisite  a  grace,  that  those  who  were 
witnesses  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  Before  night  a 
bed  was  sent  for  the  poor  man,  and  palliasses  for  the 
Sisters.  One  hundred  and  fifty  old  people  filled  this 
house  in  the  space  of  seven  months.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop consecrated  the  chapel,  it  was  a  festival  for  the 
National  Guard :  the  most  distinguished  personages 
croAvded  during  the  ceremony  amongst  the  poor  old 
people  in  the  little  chapel ;  the  spirit  of  humility  which 
dwelt  there  overshadowed  all.  The  Archbishop  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  every  town  in  France  and  every 
parish  in  Paris  might  know  by  experience  the  devoted- 
ness  of  the  Little  Sisters,  and  it  seems  likely  enough 
that  his  pious  wish  will  one  day  receive  its  ftill  accom- 
plishment. 

The  house  in  London  was  the  next  and  thirteenth 
founded ;  but  of  that  we  will  speak  more  at  length  pre- 
sently, as  it  will  be  especially  interesting  to  hear  what 
has  been  done  in  our  own  country.  The  foui-teentb 
house  was  established  at  Laval,  where  a  house  and  gaiv 
dea,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  town  for  charitable 
purposes,  was  offered  to  the  Sisters  and  gladly  accepted. 
Had  the  hospital  administrators  turned  this  house  into 
an  hospital,  it  was  considet-ed  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penses would  far  outweigh  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
trom  it:    but  t\n)j  knew  the  Little  Sisters  could  do 
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wond«i*5  without  earthly  means;  and  so  indeed  it  prove<*« 
for  the  house  is  now  full  and  prosperous.  The  nejt 
Ibundation  was  at  Lyons,  and  it  was  attended  with  the 
same  faith  and  poverty  that  marked  the  earliest  insti- 
tutions. 

The  Sisters  reached  Lyons  unknown  to  every  one, 
led  thither  by  the  encourag-ement  of  some  g-ood  Chris- 
tians at  Paris,  and  strengthened  by  the  benediction  of 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  the  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Some  charitable  persons  received  them  for  a 
few  days  until  their  house  was  ready  -,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  it  will  prosper  as  all  the  others  have  done.  The 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  houses  are  for  Marseilles  and 
Lille.  The  eighteenth  for  the  parish  of  La  Madeleine  in 
Paris. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  thirteenth  foundation, 
t!ie  house  in  London.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  his 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  who 
in  1851  requested  that  some  of  the  Sisters  might  come 
and  settle  in  London,  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul  promising-  their  assistance.  Although  few  of 
the  Sisters  could  read,  and  none  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, they  had  no  hesitation  in  responding  at  once  to 
this  appeal,  cheerfully  saying,  "God  will  speak  for  us." 
They  came  strangers  to  a  strange  land;  and  devoted 
themselves  to  the  English  poor,  by  whom  they  found 
themselves  surrounded,  with  all  the  tender  charity  and 
self-denying  zeal  which  have  always  characterised  their 
superhuman  efforts  amongst  their  own  people.  They 
settled  first  at  Brook-Green,  Hammersmith ;  but  find- 
ing themselves  too  far  from  town,  removed  to  16  Great 
Windmill  Street,  Haymarket,  where  they  remained  two 
years.  However,  the  difficulties  they  met  with  in 
getting  a  suitable  house  in  town,  compelled  them  to 
return  to  Hammersmith  in  September  1853,  where 
they  still  are. 

What  a  change  for  the  lowly  Sisters  of  St.  Servan, 
to  the  suburbs  of  London!  But  in  nothing  are  they 
changed  from  their  original  stamp.     Who  has  not  at 
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isast  once  seen  them  threading-  theu'  way  among-st  the 
crowds  in  Keg'ent  Street,  presenting-  witii  tlieir  modest 
dress  and  downcust  eyes  a  strajige  contra--t  to  the 
fashionable  idlers  wliom  they  pass  i*  Perhaps  not  one 
in  a  hundred  are  professors  of  the  same  faith  that  has 
drawn  them  from  their  native  land  to  bear  their  heavy 
baskets  throngh  our  streets,  begging  charity  for  our 
poor.  Certainly,  although  many  iiave  vvBlcomed  them 
in  the  truest  Christian  spirit,  they  have  had  to  carry 
burdens  of  reproach  less  easily  disposed  of  than  the 
payments  they  have  gathered  hj  the  way.  But  let  us 
pass  by  these  things  in  the  spirit  with  which  t-liey  have 
been  borne  by  the  Sisters  themselves.  Rude  boys  may 
hoot,  and  brutal  men  may  whisper  coarse  insults  as 
they  pass,  but  there  are  those,  even  strangers  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  wlio  almost  redeem  the  injury  by  the 
homage  that  they  render  in  their  hearts  to  the  true 
charity  of  the  Little  Sisters  :  and  little  children,  those 
truest  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  will  follow 
after  the  Sisters,  and  run  to  kiss  their  hands.  Num- 
bers, indeed,  have  fully  appreciated  all  the  greatness 
and  heroism  of  their  efforts ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  labours  of  the  Sisters  in 
their  house  in  Windmill  Street  appeared  in  Chambers^ 
Journal,  under  the  title  of  tlie  "  Dingy  House."  The 
following  short  extracts  will  be  read  with  pleasui-e  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  article : 

"  We  happened,  by  mere  chance,  when  spending*  an 
evening  with  a  friend  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  to 
hear  of  this  house  and  its  tenants ;  and  the  doings  and 
character  of  its  inmates  struck  our  mind  as  something 
so  extraordinary,  and  in  some  respects  so  beautiful,  that 
we  resolved,  if  possible,  to  pay  it  a  visit. 

"  They  have  been  in  this  house  only  for  a  few 
months  ;  but  are  already  fully  engaged  in  the  business 
to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves, —the  care  and 
nurture  of  iniirm  and  destitute  old  women.  The  extra- 
ordniary  tiling  is,  that  the  Sisters  literally  go  about 
begging  for  the  means  of  maintaining  these  poor  people. 
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Evei  y  thing-  is  done,  indeed,  by  bej'-g'ing- ;  for  on  enter 
ing-  the  Sisterhood  they  renounce  all  earthly  posses- 
sions. Thoy  have  beg-g-ed  the  means  of  furnishing-  theii 
house  and  paying-  their  rent,  which  is  not  an  incon- 
siderable sum;  they  daily  beg-  for  the  food,  clothes,  and 
cordials  required  for  themselves  -and  the  objects  of  their 
charity.  What  is  even  more  singular,  these  ladies  iii 
all  respects  serve  the  old  women,  wash  for  them,  cook 
for  them,  act  as  their  nurses.  They  treat  themselves 
Ibsa  kindly;  for  out  of  the  broken  victuals  on  which 
exclusively  the  house  is  supported,  the  old  women 
Jways  g-et  the  first  selection,  and  the  ladies  only  the 
remaining-  scra])s.  It  is  altogether  the  most  striking 
example  of  self-deni-al  and  self-devotion  which  has  ever 
happened  to  fall  under  our  attention  in  this  country. 
We  were  received  in  a  faded  old  drawing-room,  by  a 
Sister  whose  age  surprised  us,  for  she  did  not  appear  to 
be  above  five -and -twenty.  Her  dress  consisted  of 
coarse  black  serge,  and  a  linen  cap,  such  as  is  worn  by 
poor  old  women  in  the  country.  She  was  evidently  a 
well-educated  and  refined  English  lady,  who,  under  a 
diiferent  impulse,  might  have  very  probably  been  in- 
dulging- at  this  moment  in  the  gaieties  of  Almack's. 
With  great  courtesy,  but  without  for  a  moment  depart- 
ing from  the  serious  manner  in  which  she  had  first 
addressed  us,  slie  conducted  us  through  the  house,  and 
explained  its  /arious  arrangements.  We  were  first 
shown  into  *i  tiall  in  the  rear,  where  we  found  about 
thirty  little  beds,  only  a  few  of  which  were  occupied, 
tlie  greater  number  of  the  inmates  being  able  to  sit  up 
and  move  about  the  house.  IN  othing  could  exceed  the 
liomeliness  of  the  fiu-niture,  though  every  thing  was 
remarkably  clean.  In  another  dormitory  upstairs  we 
found  ten  or  twelve  bedrid  women,  one  of  whom  was 
within  a  few  months  of  completing  the  hundredth  year 
of  her  age,  but  able  to  converse.  Another  was  a  com- 
paratively young  woman,  who  had  three  months  ago 
had  a  limb  amputated.  A  Sisttr,  in  her  plain  dark 
droRS.  stood  in  tliis  room,  readv  to  attend  any  of  Ihfl 
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poor  women.  We  were  next  conducted  to  a  hirg-e 
room,  where  a  number  of  the  inmates  were  u'o  dinner. 
They  rose  modestly  at  our  entrance,  and  we  had  sonif? 
dilficulty  in  inducing-  them  to  resume  their  seats.  We 
were  curious  to  see  the  viands,  knowing-  tliat  they  were 
composed  solely  of  the  crumbs  i'rom  the  rich  man's 
table,  and  having-  some  idea,  that  as  most  of  tlie  Sisters 
were  French,  there  might  be  some  skill  in  putting-  tlie>e 
morsels  into  new  and  palatable  forms.  We  did  not, 
however,  find  that  the  dishes  were  superior  to  what, 
mig'ht  have  been  expected  in  a  workhouse.  The  prin- 
cipal article  was  a  pudding-  composed  of  pounded  scraps 
and  crusts  of  bread,  and  bearing-  much  the  appearance 
of  the  oatmeal  porridge  of  Scotland.  Ladies  attend  the 
old  women  at  table,  acting-  entirely  as  servants  do  in  a 
g-entle  '-'^a'"'  dining-room;  though  only  in  the  limited 
exteiit  "'  <^  liich  such  services  are  required  at  a  meal  so 
simple.  It  is  only  after  this  meal  is  concluded,  that  the 
ladies  sit  down  to  their  own  equally  frugal  fare.  We 
were  curious  to  know  if  they  indulged  in  tea,  consider- 
ing this  as  a  sort  of  crucial  test  of  their  sell-denyini2r 
principles.  We  were  '^formed  that  the  article  is  not 
bought  for  them,  on  account  of  its  being  so  expensive. 
Theii'  tea-leaves  are  obtained  from  the  tables  of  certain 
families  of  rank,  and  are  found  to  be  of  service  for  the 
comfort  of  the  more  infirm  women.  After  the  mmates 
are  served,  if  any  tea  be  left,  it  is  taken  by  the  ladies.* 
We  next  descended  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  found 
a  young'  woman  at  work  as  a  cook;  not  a  Sister,  but  one 
who  may  be  so  ere  long,  if  she  passes  her  novitiate  suc- 
eessfidly.  The  magazine  of  crusts  and  lumps  of  bread, 
of  broken  meat  and  cold  soups,  coffee  and  tea,  which  w*^ 
saw  here  was  a  curious  sight.  We  were  ako  shown  tl  c 
pails  and  baskets  in  which  the  Sisters  collect  their  viands 
Two  go  forth  every  morning,   and  make  a  round  of 

*  It  ma}  be  worth  mentioning,  that  coffee-grounds  ft<>ro 
coffee-shops  form  a  ver}  vahiable  article  in  the  hands  of  tha 
Sisters,  who  contrive  to  extract  some  flavour  from  them  for  tit 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  poor  old  people. 
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sevei  ul  houses,  amongst  houses  where  they  are  permitted 
to  apply.  Meat  g"oes  into  one  compartment,  bread  into 
another.  A  pail  of  two  divisions  keeps  a  variety  of 
things  distinct  from  each  other.  Demurely  pass  the 
dark  pair  along  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  tlie  mf  tro- 
polis,  objects  of  momentary  ciuiosity  to  m.any  that  pass 
them,  but  never  pausing  for  a  moment  on  their  charitable 
missions."  ''  We  were  curious  to  trace  the  feelings 
which  actuated  these  ladies  in  devoting  themselves  to 
duties  so  apt  to  be  repulsive  to  their  class.  Viewing 
the  whole  matter  with  a  regard  to  its  humane  results, 
we  did  not  doubt  that  benevolence  was  the  impulse  most 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly ;  although  we  of  course 
knew  that  a  religious  sanction  was  essential  to  the 
icheme.  In  a  conversation,  however,  with  our  conduc- 
tress, we  could  not  bring'  her  to  admit  that  mere  humanit;^ 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  basis  on  which  they 
proceed  is  simply  that  text  in  which  Christ  expresses  His 
appreciation  of  those  who  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
His  name.  It  is  professedly  nothing  more  than  an  ex- 
ample of  those  charitable  societies  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  CathoHc  faith,  and  in  oliedience  to  its 
principles,  and  which  require  that  entire  renunciation  of 
the  world  which  to  a  Protestant  mind  appears  so  objec- 
tionable." After  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  the 
writer  adds,  "  It  is  really  hypercritical,  however,  even 
to  intimate  these  dissenting  remarks,  especially  when  our 
main  end  is,  after  all,  merely  to  bring  the  public  into 
knowledge  of  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  human 
conduct,  going  on  in  an  age  which  seem.s  generally  of  so 

opposite  a  character It  was  only  in 

1851  that  a  detachment  of  the  Sisterhood  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  themselves  in  Gi-eat  Windmill  Sh-eet, 
where,  whatever  may  be  their  motives,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted they  contribute  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  that  vast  mass  of  misery  which  seems  an  irre- 
parable element  ol' large  cities."  Whilst  in  Windmill 
Street,  the  Sisters  had  as  many  as  ninety  j)0'jr  jxa- 
Bioners :  but  since   then*  lemo vat  to  Elm  Trev  Ilousf-, 
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Elm  Grove,  Ham.mersmitli,  they  are  unable  to  accom- 
modate more  than  from  sixtv  to  sixty-five  poor.  And 
to  niFord  room  for  that  nimi  jer,  five  of  the  Sisters  a^*e 
o])hg'ed  to  sleep  in  an  nnderg-round  kitchen,  and  are 
literally  in  a  passage.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  or 
one  bed -room  and  the  chapel,  the  whole  house  is  devoted 
to  the  reception  of  the  poor;  and  as  there  are  sixteen  re- 
ligious, it  may  well  be  imag-ined  the  Sisters  have  many 
inconveniences  to  put  up  with  in  their  present  abode. 
Since  they  first  came  to  England,  they  have  on  the 
whole  received  150  poor;  there  have  been  seven  deaths 
since  the  Sisters  returned  to  Hammersmith,  but  the 
vacancies  were  immedJately  filled  up ;  indeed,  not  a  day 
occurs  in  which  they  are  not  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  refusing  to  take  in  some  pleading  apphcant,  whose 
only  other  resource  is  the  street  or  the  workhouse.  It 
v/ill  b«  gratifying  to  know,  that  out  of  this  large  number 
of  poor  received,  one  case  only  has  proved  ungrateful 
arid  undeserving.  Protestants  are  taken  in  as  well  as 
Catholics ;  but,  of  course,  the  applications  from  Pro- 
testants are  not  numerous.  Nevertheless  sixteen  have 
been  received,  besides  a  Quakeress,  a  Baptist,  and  a 
Jewess,  or  one  who  called  herself  so.  Not  the  shghtcst 
interference  was  made  by  the  Sisters  with  their  religious 
princij)les ;  but  so  winning  was  the  charity  by  which 
these  poor  creatures  found  themselves  surrounded,  that 
all,  with  but  one  exception,  have  learned  to  trace  it  to 
its  proper  source,  and  have  embraced  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  Sisters  say,  that  whilst  Protestants,  these  poor 
women  gave  them  no  cause  of  complaint,  but  since  their 
admission  to  the  Church  they  "have  become  models  of 
vii-tue  for  the  others." 

Since  their  residence  at  Hammersmith,  the  Sisters 
perform  their  questings  or  begging  journeys  in  a  little 
cart,  driven  by  tliemselves.  This  is  necessary,  as  they 
have  to  travel  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  every 
day.  Some  Protestants  contribute,  but  very  few, — not 
more  than  three  or  four.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished 
that  more  would  do  so ;  and  doubtless  *iiea-e  are  many 
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who  would  be  willing-,  if  they  did  but  know  all  the  cir 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  the  charity  is  not  con 
fined  exclusively  to  Cathohcs.  The  sole  dependence  oi 
this  house,  both  for  clothes  and  food,  is,  as  in  the  other 
Bstablishments,  on  what  the  Sisters  can  beg*.  Several 
hotels  contribute  broken  scraps,  besides  g-entlem^^n's 
families.  Although  the  rule  followed  in  the  housi  it 
Hammersmith  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  France,  yet 
on  account  of  different  circumstances  some  modification 
in  practice  is  essential.  For  instance,  abroad,  where  the 
women  are  accustomed  to  work  with  their  hands,  most 
of  the  poor  can  be  employed  at  their  needle  or  in  knit- 
ting", Sec.  The  proceeds  of  this  work  g-o  towards  the 
su})port  of  the  house,  a  part  of  each  woman's  earnings 
being-,  however,  scrupulously  given  to  herself.  Here, 
however,  the  idle  habits  of  the  London  poor  nwke  this 
impossible,  and  the  Sisters  are  consequentiv  more  heavily 
taxed. 

In  France,,  too,  a  part  of  the  house  is  partitioned 
off  for  the  reception  of  infirm  old  men.  This,  however, 
has  not  been  attempted  here ;  but  they  would  g'ladly 
take  charg-e  of  bedridden  and  aftiicted  cliildren,  if  only 
ftinds  were  placed  at  their  disposal  to  enable  them  to 
do  so. 

The  number  of  houses  now  established  is  tliirty- 
three,  and  there  are  between  five  and  six  hundred  Sis- 
ters, Most  of  these  are  from  the  class  of  servants  and 
needlewomen;  but  there  are  many  who,  having-  been 
brought  np  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  even  eleg-ancies 
of  life,  have  willmg-ly  renounced  all  to  make  themselves 
the  humblest  servants  of  the  poor, — to  wash,  and  cook, 
and  be(j  for  those  who  have  been  beg-g-ars  all  their  fives. 
The  secret  of  all  fies  in  this,  that  the  Sisters  see  in  their 
poor  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  to  wait  on  Whom  must  be 
their  hig-hest  g'lory.  From  this,  then,  springs  the  most 
delig-btful  interchange  of  feeling  between  the  Sisters  and 
their  pensioners ;  for  these  poor  peopb  reverence  with 
the  liveliest  gratitude  those  who  seem  to  them  as  the 
anffels  of  God  sent  to  tedeem  them  fr  ^m  all  theif 
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misery  and  wretchedness ;  to  comfort  their  bodies  and 
enhg-hten  their  souls.  The  change  wrought  in  tiie  old 
people  after  they  have  been  with  the  Sisters  a  httie 
while  is  said  to  be  most  remarkable.  From  being 
fiictious,  complaining',  and  idle,  they  grow  cheerful  and 
contented  in  the  highest  degree,  and  every  one  is 
anxious  to  do  something  to  contribute  to  the  common 
stock.  "  Our  houses,  our  sisters,"  they  say, — a  type 
of  the  perfect  union  wtiich  reigns  amongst  them.  Every 
thing  is  done  by  the  Sisters  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
clieerfulness ;  they  are  treated  as  children,  and  every 
opportimity  is  embraced  of  making  them  a  httle  festi- 
val. The  beautiful  simplicity  of  childhood  seems  to 
return  in  all  its  fulness  to  these  poor  creatures,  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  vice  and  misery.  From  a  state 
approaching  to  brutality  they  revive  to  the  happiest 
cheerfulness,  even  gaiety.  Well  may  they  often  say, 
as  they  do,  "We  never  were  happy  before  we  came 
here."  On  great  occasions  they  sin^'  and  dance,  and 
the  Sisters  join  with  them.  l^YQijfete  of  the  Mother, 
or  a  Sister,'  or  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
house,  or  any  other  event  that  can  be  made  available,  is 
taken  advantage  of  to  procure  a  little  treat  for  the  old 
people.  These  treats  are  simple  enough,  but  gladden 
the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  they  are  prepared.  Per- 
haps some  kind  benefactor  will  contribute  an  addition  lo 
their  usual  frugal  fare ;  or,  if  not,  they  can  tind  means 
to  mark  tl«  day  agreeably  amongst  themselves. 

When  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  house 
at  Rotien  was  lately  celebrated,  the  old  woman  who 
had  been  the  first  pensioner  was  crowned  as  the  queen 
of  the  day,  and  her  lowly  seat  was  decked  with  ilowers, 
whilst  her  aged  companions  cheered  her  with  the 
heartiest  good-will. 

Tlie  tender  regard  with  which  the  Sisters  chen'sh 
the  poor  on  whom  they  wait  calls  forth  the  best  feel- 
ing's of  their  hearts,  so  long  dead  to  every  human  cha- 
rity. They  respond  by  the  most  refreshing  cordiality; 
but  truly  hearts  could  not  resist  the  winnmg  kindnes* 
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with  wliicli  tliej  are  invariably  treated.  One  litile  ioci- 
dent  will  pleasingly  illustrate  how,  above  ail  seliish  con- 
siderations, the  law  of  kindness  prevails  : — One  old  wo- 
man was  anxions  to  be  received  amongst  the  Little 
Sisters  somewhere  in  France.  Her  case  well  deserved 
the  privilege,  but  the  old  woman  insisted  on  bringii'g 
also  into  the  house  her  hen  and  her  sparrow.  Witliou 
these  companions  she  would  not  enter,  she  would  rather 
forego  the  advantage  offered  to  her.  Did  the  Sisters 
reject  the  unreasonable  demand  ?  No ;  the  old  woman, 
her  hen,  and  her  sparrow,  were  all  admitted  together — 
a.ny  thing  rather  than  lose  an  op[)ortunity  of  doing  good. 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  old  woman,  won  by  the 
spirit  of  self-denial  which  she  saw  reigning  paramount 
amongst  her  generous  hosts,  ere  long'  resigned  her  hen 
to  grace  some  festival  dinner,  but  it  is  not  unlikely. 
Selfishness  could  not  exist  long  where  such  admirable 
examples  are  living  in  the  Sisters.  On  every  oecasion 
tiiey  take  the  worst  themselves.  The  crusts^  which 
form  the  staple  article  of  their  food,  are  sorted  on  their 
reception,  and  the  hardest  are  put  aside  for  the  Sisters, 
whose  younger  teeth  can  more  readily  dispose  of  them. 
Even  in  the  longest  established  houses  there  are  no 
chairs,  except  for  the  old  people,  each  of  whom  has 
one,  or  a  stool,  or  hassock ;  but  the  Sisters  "  sit  upon 
their  heels."  It  is  in  this  lowly  w^ay  that  they  receive 
the  priest's  instruction,  or  their  mother's  advice  in  com- 
munity. A  Jesuit  father  on  one  day  visiting  one  of  the 
houses,  found  the  Sisters. just  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
They  had  nothing  to  drink  out  of  but  odd  and  broken  ves- 
sels, broken  mustard-pots,  jam-pots,  &.c. ;  and  all  in  such 
a  dilapidated  condition,  that  the  good  father  hastened  of! 
the  very  first  penitent  who  came  to  him  to  confession, 
with  an  injunction  to  buy  a  dozen  of  glasses  and  send  to 
tlie  house  of  his  '^  Petites  Srmirs"  These  things  will 
show  the  })erfect  poverty  wliich  exists  amongst  them. 

Ever}^  time  a  house  is  opened,  so  soon  as  a  sufficient 
uumber  of  ])oor  are  collected  a  retreat  is  preached.  The 
fiiiiti  of  tliese  retreats  in  those  who  have  been  so  long 
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abseJ.t  fi-om  the  Sacraments  are  wondei-ful.  I'lus  tlie 
bouse  is  fui-n'shed  with  those  who  serve  to  set  a  good 
ftxample  to  all  who  atteiwards  are  admitted.  Kotliing 
can  exceed  the  gi-atitiide  of  tliese  })ooi'  creatures  when 
reconciled  with  God.  •  They  embrace  the  Si.^ters  with 
tears.  "  It  is  seven tv-hve  years  since  I  drew  near  to 
ixod/'  said  one,  ''and  now  I  am  g'oing-  to  receive  Him 
t-o-morrow."  A  poor  barber,  who  had  lost  the  use  of 
his  hands  throng'h  rheutnatism,  and  ])eing  imable  to 
exercise  his  profession,  had  fallen  into  sucli  a  state  of 
destitution  that  he  was  thanklid  to  accept  an  asylum  in 
one  of  the  houses  of  the  Little  Sisters,  v>-i\8  oljserved 
after  his  confession  to  be  lookmg-  very  intently  at  his 
hands.  "What  are  you  doing- {"'  was  asked  him.  "  I 
am  looking'  at  the  finger  of  God/'  he  re})lied.  This 
spirit  of  resig-nation  and  gratitude  may  be  said  to  be 
universal,  and  the  joy  of  the  Sisters  in  consequence  maj 
be  conceived.  They  are  not  quite  without  their  consola- 
tion even  in  this  world.  The  religious  festivals  in  these 
asylums  are  very  touching*.  An  account  is  given  b-y 
one  who  lately  was  present  at  the  procession  of*  Corpiis 
Christi  in  one  of  the  houses  in  France.  The  Si!^ters,  un- 
able to  spare  time  during-  the  day,  had  sat  uj)  for  severed 
nights,  to  |)repare  ail  tliiag-s  as  reverently  as  they  could 
for  this  g-reat  occasion.  The  parish  pi-iest  bore  tlie 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  had  broug-ht  some  little  boys  to 
carry  tapers  and  incense.  But  the  procession  consisted, 
of  all  the  poor  old  men  and  women  in  the  house  wbo 
could  walk ; — a  lame  and  infirm  company,  but  such 
as  Jesus  loved  to  have  around  Him  whilst  on  eartJi. 
Coug-hing  and  hobbling-,  tliey  went  their  way  througli 
the  narrow  paths  of  the  humble  garden,  i-epeatiiig-  in 
their  feeble  voices  the  responses  of  the  liymns  whicli 
the  Sisters  sang-.  At  the  extremity  of  the  paths 
knelt  those  who  were  too  lame  or  infirm  to  walkj 
their  hands  clasped  their  rosaries  between  their  fingers  • 
and  in  the  same  attitude  were  seen  at  th^^  upppj 
windows  those  whose  infirmities  confined  then:  to  tbeb 
ciiansber. 
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Tlieii'  deaths  are  most  peacfltul  and  liappj.  TkeR; 
was  one  poor  old  woman  whose  children  had  inhumanly 
turned  her  out  o^  doors,  being-  weary  of  supporting*  her. 
'1  he  Sisters  took  her  in ;  but  it  was  long-  before  sh« 
could  pardon  the  cruelty  of  her  unnatin-al  children. 
Before,  however,  she  lay  upon  her  death-bed,  all  was 
forg-iven.  A  vdsitor,  who  saw  her  on  the  day  of  her  re- 
ceiving* the  last  Sacraments,  felt  even  a  holy  envy  of  so 
good  a  death.  She  lay  on  her  «now-white  bed,  her  hands 
folded,  with  her  rosary  betwixt  them,  and  her  countenance 
filled  with  peace  andjoy.  On  being- asked  how  she  felt, 
she  answered,  *•  Very  happy,  very  happy  ;  I  trust  that 
God  will  a-rant  me  a  place  in  His  Paradise,  and  that  I 
shall  soon  be  there ""  Nothing'  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  her  heart,  which  was  exrpiisitely  expressed  by  hei 
venerable  countenance.  Were  all  the  instances,  how- 
ever, to  be  recorded — which  are  doiibtloss  written  la 
heaven — ol  the  g-ood  fruits  that  iiave  followed  the  labours 
of  the  Little  Sisters,  this  memoir  w^ould  be  far  too  long. 
'J'hose  who  desire  to  know  m.ore  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  investigate  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  the 
special  blessing  of  God  nnist  certainly  rest  upon  all  whf 
in  any  way  promote  a  work  so  strictly  in  a^cordanci 
Brith  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Jecjus  CLHst. 
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